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14 to 12 in, BORE, 


— ESTABLISHED 1830 — 
MANUFACTURERS ORMSIDE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


PaTENT ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER’S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH. 


OXIDE PAINTS, OILS, AND GENERAL STORES, FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS, 


SAFETY GAS-MAIN 
STOPPER, 


FOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS 
TEMPORARILY DURING ALTE- 
RATIONS AND REPAIRS. 


PARKER & LESTER, |“s AND WATER PIPES 














GAS-LEAK INDICATOR. | THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 


| Bonlea Foundry, 


THORNABY-on-TEES. 
Formerly Springbank Iron-Werks, Glasgew. 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 









Also Manufacturers of 
SANITARY & RAIN-WATER PIPES, HOT WATER 
— 27/7, PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES 
See And GENERAL CASTINGS. 
PRICES AND PARTICULARS 
ON APPLICATION, Telegrams: “‘ Bontga, THORNABY-ON-TEES,” 


CAPEL & LEONARD, 


HOPE GHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E., 


Amd at Pharos Works, Hachkmey wWic 


NAPHTHA AND GASOLINE DISTILLERS AND PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 


Specially distil Carburine Spirit, specific gravity -660, or of any other grade suitable for Enriching Gap; 
also Gas Oil best adapted for injecting into the Retorts, as in the Herring Process. 
Importers of Petroleum for Carburetting Water Gas, or for Manufacturing Oil Gas. Distillers of Pentane, 
Petroleum Ether, and Naphtha for clearing the pipes of Naphthaline, &e. 


Samples and Prices may be had om application. 

















If you want the Best 


BREEZE FURNACE, 










STOKER, 


WRITE TO 
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CULWELL WORKS, 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, wovverianerox 


Telegrams : L ondon Address: Salisbury House, London Wall, London, E.C. — > eigen 
** Evans, WOLVERHAMPTON.’ 















Please apply for alee No. 8. 
IN STOCK AND PROGRESS. 


say m 
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705. ‘*SINGLE RAM” Fig. 598. ‘‘CORNISH’’ STEAM-PUMP FOR Fig. 685. ‘*‘RELIABLE” STEAM-PUMP FOR Fig. 712, ‘* DOUBLE. RAM” 
STEAM-PUMP, BOILER FEEDING, &c. TAR AND THICK FLUIDS. STEAM-PUMP, 





THE GRANTON WORKS, EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS COMMISSIONERS. 
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—_———— PLANT HOUSE, ee 
The whole of the Machinery in this House, which includes Patent ‘‘NEW’’ SCRUBBER-WASHERS, 


MIXING TANKS, and WATER COOLERS for the extraction of Ammonia and Cyanide, Patent PELOUZE 
and AUDOUIN CONDENSERS, together with all 30-inch Valves, Connections, &c. 


Ray VW. CGC. HOLMWIES @&z GCoO.., LONDON & HUDDERSFIELD. 





HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS, COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHERS 


—11l MEDALS. — 


USSELL & SONS LIMITED ~' 





sewage, WEDNESBURY, ENGLAND. 4 


/} 
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MANUFACTURERS OF TUBES AND FITTINGS OF E EVERY ‘DESCRIPTION. 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO 6 FEET DIAMETER, FOR 
GAS, WATER, GIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE, BOILER MOUNTINGS, VALVES, COCKS, ETC. 


LONDON: MANCHESTER : BIRMINGHAM : LEEDS: 
106, Southwark Street. 33, King Street West. 114, Colmore Row. 6, Mark Lane, New Briggate. 
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THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., Lt». BIRMINGHAM. 
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TAT ORERE < OF 


HUMpHTeYS & Glasgow's Patent ale Walel- ale ta Plant. 


INSTALLATIONS HAVE ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED WITH 
AN AGGREGATE CAPACITY OF 136,700,000 CUB. FT. DAILY. 








HORIZONTAL, 
INCLIMER 
| SETTINGS. 
| rrMeRATAP, 
PECk ME DATOR 
PHRMACES 
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JAMES MILNE & SON, Loo., 
GAS ENGINEERS 


MILTON HOUSE works EDINBURGH. 
LONDON. LEEDS. —— GLASGOW. 
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CROSSLEY’S GAS-ENGINES 


SUITABLE FOR DRIVING EXHAUSTERS, PUMPS, &c. 























Represents “XA” Type giving 60 Effective Horse Power. 
ENGINES DELIYVERED—JUp to the end of 1902, 46,150 Engines have been delivered representing 648,421 B.{HP. 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR STOCK SIZES OF ENGINES. 


Large Number of Second-Hand Engines always in Stock. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LTD., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 
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LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and 
Branch Lines, Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and 
Cement Works, &c. Locomotives of various Sizes always in Stock, ready for 
, immediate Delivery. 

Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


” PEGKETT & SONS sxrsrox. 


i:Telegraphic Address: ainiin BRISTOL.”’ 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO.., 


LIMITED, 


THORNCLIFFE !RON-WORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


Established 1790 
LONDON OFFICE: 19, Great George Street, WESTMINSTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses: “NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” ‘“ ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS. 


Sr wer wes 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


PLANT, APPARATUS, AND MACHINERY FoR GAS AND CHEMICAL WORKS. 
RETORTS anod FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES witH SELF-SEALING Lips. 
IMPROVED COAL AND COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, AND WASHERS. 


PURIFIERS with Planed Joints a Speciality. 


PATENT CENTRE-VALVES, RACK ano SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS, anp 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, ANb SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, ano ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS CAsT-IRON OR STEEL TANKS. 


DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE. 


PIG IRON (ccxcrev) for Engine Cylinders. GAS GOAL famous for its unrivalled excellence. 
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No. 604. No. 35a. 





against disappointing results. 





No Paint used. 


Both Lamps are produced in three sizes, giving about 
150 Candle Power for 5 feet of Gas per hour. 
300 , » LO ; , ' 
600 , , » 20 ,, , 


Write for Catalogue of New Patterns. 
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14, PALMER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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Telegrams: “ Welsbach,” London. Telephone: 290 Westminster. 










The name Welsbach is our guarantee of quality, and a protection 


35a SHADOWLESS LANTERN (SOO in use in NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE). 
604 SUSPENSION S.I. LAMP (Interior Lighting). Enamelled throughout— 


THE WELSBAGH INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT GO., LTD. ao reoucco 
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THE WHESSOE FOUNDRY CO., LID, 


Works: DARLINGTON. 


CHANDLER’S 


(PATENT) 


“DETACHABLE 
FACE 
MOUTHPIECE” 


Steel or Malleable Face. 

















Easily removed and replaced. 








Any Design or Shape. 


Sole Agents and Manufacturers 


London Office : 106, CANNON STREET, E.G. 


SAM" GUTLER ¢ SON 


GASHOLDERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CUTLER'S PATENT GUIDE FRAME FOR GASHOLDERS 


Adopted for many large and important Gasholders. 


CUTLER’S PATENT FREEZING PREVENTER 


FOR GASHOLDER CUPS AND TANKS. 


In extensive use in English, Continental, and American Works. 


LARGE STEEL TANKS A SPECIALITY 





MILLWALL, 
LONDON. 














Gasworks Plant of every kind. 
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As Useful in Winter as in Summer. 











The 


“ACME” 


Cooker. 
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IT is the Simplest, the Cheapest, and the most perfect Retort Charging Machine ever invented. 
IT is a power Driven Machine. IT is suitable for the smallest as well as the largest Gas- Works. 
IT will charge Retorts 20 feet long as well as shorter ones from one end. NO partofthe Machine 
enters the Retort nor comes within 4 feet of it. ENORMOUS savings in labour in wear and 
tear, and in first cost. IT will charge upwards of 240 Retorts per hour. 








FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


W. J. JENKINS & CO., Ltd., RETFORD. 
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PALACE CHAMBERS, BRIDGE ST., 
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Extracts ALL the Ammonia and large proportion of CO, and H.S. 
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IMPROVED PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


Telegraphic Address: **W’®§FA,ASHER, LONDON .?®? 
Telephome No. 127 WiIicToRiIaA. 
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Telephone No. 103. Telegraphic Address: «ELEVATOR, HASLINGDEN,” 


Ss. S. STOTT & CO., 


ENGINEERS, NR. MANCHESTER. 








COAL AND COKE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


—_—_—_— 


COAL AND COKE 
STORAGE PLANTS. 


COAL AND COKE BREAKERS. 


WHARF ELEVATORS 
FOR UNLOADING BARGES. 


ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS 
for BOILER-HOUSES. 


STAMPED AND RIYETED 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


LIME AND OXIDE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


HIGH-CLASS 


STEAM-ENGINES 
up to 1000-Horse Power. 





PUMPS, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL, 
SINGLE, DOUBLE, or 
THREE-THROW, for 
WATER-WORKS, &c. 


BEAM PUMPING-ENGINES. 


AIR-COMPRESSORS. 
DETACHABLE CHAINS aaerel 
AND BELT PULLEYS, ROPE 


SPROCKET WHEELS. SS AS OO Me PULLEYS, GEARING, &., &c. 
Coke Elevator Loading Railway Waggons. 
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An Error, and an Explanation 

Concerning the Keeping of Coal ; and Some 
Other Things . , 

The Condition of the Petroleum Trade. 

The Beauty of the Gasholder. ‘ 

The Institution of Gas Engineers and the 
Palace Exhibition—The Scope of the Ex- 
hibition — An Extraordinary Electric 
Lighting Scheme — Municipalities and 
Depreciation: A Suggestion—Battersea’s 
Progress—An Early Appreciator of Gas- 
Lamps—London Statistics . 


WATER AFFAIRS— 
Typhoid Fever and the Belfast Water Supply 
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Gas Acts for 1903 . 7 io ee 

Statistics of Trade and Industry har 

Electric Lighting Memoranda . ——* 

Compensation to Workmen Last Year 

The Causes of Breakdowns of Gas and Other 
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Messrs, 


HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CoO., U.S.A. 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT 


—- DOUBLE SUPERHEATER SYSTEM. 


H. & G, LonDoN 136,700,000 cu. Ft. Daily 
u.G.1. co, u.S.A. 39 13,500,000 cu. Ft. Daily 


TOTAL 510,200,000 «..». v.: 


Messrs. HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, 











38, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
31, Nassau Street, New York. 


Telegrams ; * HUMGLAS, 


THE UNITED GAS 


IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


‘* EPISTOLARY, LONDON,”’ 
NEW YORK.” 
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THOMAS GLOVER 


, PATENT NEW IMPROVED 
PREPAYMENT METER 


For Pennies, Shillings, or any Coin, 


Simple in Mechanism. 
Positive in Results. 
Price Changer /n Situ. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC, LONDON.” Telephone No. 6159 Bank. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO., LTD., 


GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 


LATE oF CLERKENWELL, now 49, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


















































Telegraphic nidiness “GOTHIC, LONDON. e ‘Telephone No. 6159 Bank. 
BRISTOL: BIRMINGHAM: MANCHESTER: GLASGOW: | BELFAST: MELBOURNE: 
98, BATH STREET. 57 & 58. BROAD 132 & 1341, CORN 26, WEST NILE 8, EXCHANGE PLACE,! oo. worteume a 
| ae EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. STREET. | a ee oe eel, 
Telegraphic Address: STREET. a DONEGALL STREET. 
“GOT ‘9 Telegraphic Address : Telegraphic Address: LONSDALE STREE'. 
GOTHIC. Telegraphic Address : “ GOTHIC.” “ GASMAIN.” Telegraphic Adilress : 
Telephone No. 1005. “GOTHIC” Telephone No. 3898. Telephone No. 6107 Royal. | “GOTHIC.” os 
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PARKINSON anp W. & B. COWAN, LTD, 
(Parkinson Branch), 


CoTTAGE LANE, Betz, Barn Roap 
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Epviror & PuBLisHER: WALTER KING. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 








An Error, and an Explanation. 


In the course of last week’s “ Editorial Note” on the 
“Cabinet Crisis,” there was a reference to the conditions 
of the portland cement trade of the Medway, which is erro- 
neous. It stated that Germany levies an import duty on this 
product of 10s. per ton; the fact being that there is no German 
tariff for portland cement. We regret the mistake, which 
did not originate with the “ JourNAL.” The statement was 
made for election purposes at Rochester; and we repeated 
it in all good faith—never supposing that a mistake would 
be made in regard to a matter of such marked local interest, 
and so certain of swift correction if misrepresented. The 
correction was duly forthcoming the following day, but 
it did not reach us; so impossible is it to overtake an error 
that has once got a start in print. The greatest caution is 
necessary when reported facts and figures are to be repeated ; 
for one never knows whether or not the reference, even if 
verified, is to be trusted. Still, life is too short for all the 
precautions that might be indicated as proper for securing 
flawless accuracy. Lesides, the reader of reports open to 
investigation has his own responsibility to discharge. Heis 
not bound to believe every statement hereads. Indeed, his 
duty is rather on the other side, and lies in the obligation to 
test evidence in the ordinary way before using it as a basis 
for any judgment. In the case in point, this is precisely 
what happened. The statement was noticed, inquired into, 
and proved to be unfounded ; and the truth of the matter was 
then most kindly communicated to us for the benefit of all 
those readers (and we trust they are many) who study our 
comments with equal care. 

Curiously enough, however, the error which we were led 
to propagate in this way is about to be converted into truth. 
Though Germany does not yet levy an import duty upon 
portland cement, it is going to do so, after the rate of 6d. 
per 100 kilos.—which is just one-half of the figure thus 
rather prematurely than wrongly reported. Nor is this all. 
From whatsoever cause or causes it has arisen, it is the 
fact that the exports of cement from this country have fallen 
from £1,282,000 in 1890 to £521,000 last year. No wonder 
the cement manufacturers of the Thames and the Medway 
cannot take allthe gas coke they might be able to obtain 
irom Beckton and the other gas-works on the London river. 
Ihe figures were noticed by the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” which 
inquired : ‘If three-fifths of our foreign trade in this com- 
“ modity has disappeared in twelve years, how many decades 
“of continued Cobdenism will suffice to swallow up the 
“remainder ? ‘The cement makers and the bargemen of 
Rochester are under no misapprehension as to what ought 
to be done in the circumstances. If Germany has not yet 
protected the native cement trade against the United King- 
dom, America has long done so to about 73 per cent. on the 
value—judging from the analogy of other commodities 
mentioned in the Board of Trade tables. The working 
population of Rochester and the vicinity are in a good 
position for testing the tendencies of the home and foreign 
trade, for many of them are employed in or about the 
barging traffic which is so conspicuous a feature of the 
Thames and Medway. The owners of the great red-sailed 
barges know where the goods come from, and whither they 
are despatched. The men who gain their livelihood in this 
traffic also perceive how fast the German North Sea ports 
have grown these last few years; and they seem to think 
it about time to inquire as to the why and the wherefore 
of these things. Twelve years ago, France took £14,269 
worth of our cement; last year only £854 worth went the 
same way. The Russian trade was even worse—f15,754 
falling to £303. The United States is far and away the 
most unsatisfactory case, the trade in cement having fallen, 
by reason of the tariff and nothing else, from £484,861 to 
£31,811. If the example were singular, it would be less 
serious ; but the same process has been going on in almost 
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everything exported by this country, with the exception of 
coal and “ printed books.” It is odd that commodities at the 
opposite poles of classification should exhibit the common 
character of being in increasing demand. 


Concerning the Keeping of Coal; and Some 
Other Things. 


THE pressure of conventional ideas and of use and wont in 
regard to ways of doing things, is really tremendous. The 
observer who declared that there is nothing new under 
the sun was justified in his conclusion; but he left his 
striking statement unexplained. The reason for the con- 
dition of things to the existence of which he testified, either 
did not enter into the scope of his philosophy, or he omitted 
to mention it. Not until the great seer of the Nineteenth 
Century, Charles Darwin, perceived the method by which 
Nature works, was it possible to supply this omission. 
Nature now stands revealed to us as a most inveterate, and, 
on the whole, successful adapter and economical worker-up 
of old material over and over again, but as being extremely 
sparing of new departures. Not only is it absolutely true 
of Nature that the thing which has been is the thing which 
shall be—for there is no matter in the Cosmos that is either 
destroyed or added to—but the old moulds are used with 
most ingenious modification of effect, if this is necessary ; 
and rather than break out into a new invention, Nature will 
allow whole types to be extinguished. So that one might 
truly characterize Nature as conventional to the last degree, 
persisting in her’ accustomed ways to the crack of doom. 
And man, being part of the natural scheme of phenomena, 
is essentially a conventional agent. Whenever he fondly 
imagines himself to be most untrammelled by customary 
and fashionable shackles upon the freedom of his individual 
spirit, then he most surely demonstrates the truth of the 
humorist’s observation that ‘there’s nothing original in 
“him, excepting original sin.” 

We can observe the operation of this instinctive conven- 
tionalism in all human inventions, from the prehistoric 
pottery ornamented with designs reminiscent of the older 
basket-work, to the electric omnibus in respect to which the 
lack of the usual horse is the most salient novelty of design, 
or the sham candles of the artistic adapter of the electric 
light to highly decorated interiors. It is well known that 
the standard railway gauge of the United Kingdom was a 
mere copy, as a matter of course, of that of the North of 
England colliery tramways; and the passenger carriages are 
still technically styled “coaches.”” A very curious effect of 
this complete natural absence of originality from the work- 
ings of the human spirit, even when addressed to solving 
the new problems presented from time to time by advancing 
civilization, is this—that all sorts of ways and practices are 
followed unquestioningly. It is with the greatest difficulty 
that people can be brought to reconsider the customs and 
habits of thought which they have always grown up to and 
have taken for granted. We always have with us, it is true, 
besides the rich and the poor, a goodly number of persons 
who profess originality and independence of thought, and 
“advanced” opinions; but there is nothing in such pro- 
fessions. The man of science may be pontifically minded ; 
just as the Progressive is certain to jib against progress in 
ways uncongenial to his prejudices. Whose was the truly 
original mind that first called in question the “ coddling ” 
system of treating delicate lungs? That is a kind of inven- 
tion which must always be extremely rare. There has 
grown up a fashion of restricting the category of inventions 
to mechanical or physical applications ; so that the general 
public think of an inventor as an ingenious person witha 
talent for doing new things with wheels and springs. There 
is just as much invention in many intangible phenomena 
of modern social life, and in improved industrial and trade 
dispositions. 

A remarkable illustration of the force of custom occurs 
in the storing of coal. The subject is one that comes 
within the borderland that separates the purely mechanical 
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field of invention from the region of speculation concerning 
cosmical phenomena. Hitherto coal, as a matter of course, 
has been kept in the dry, for all purposes. It was known 
to deteriorate by keeping, whether for gas making or as 
steam fuel; and unless care was observed, it would even 
take fire of its own accord, and so quickly destroy itself. 
Yet nobody thought of reversing the treatment, and wetting 
coal to preserve it. When Mr. Tysoe, of East Greenwich, 
tried the experiment of dealing with spontaneously ignited 
coal like any other conflagration, by turning the hose-pipe 
upon it, the idea seemed contrary to all traditions. The 
coincidence of wet coal being bad for carbonizing doubt- 
less had the other effect of unconsciously removing from 
the range of every gas manager’s thoughts the notion of 
deliberately wetting it. Be this as it may, the report that 
the british Admiralty were instituting experiments on the 
storing of steam coal under water, struck most people accus- 
tomed to the handling of coal as strange. Lately the finish 
was put to this suggestion by a communication from Mr. John 


Macaulay, the General Manager of the Alexandra Docks and | 


Railway, Newport (Mon.), made to “ The Times,” which, as 
already briefly mentioned in the “ JouRNAL,” appears to settle 
the question in favour of the wet storage of coal. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Macaulay, dropped coal dredged from the docks, 
after lying for months under water, burns as well as fresh 
coal. Going further into the matter, he had an experimental 
quantity of coal placed under sea water for two months. 
Calorific tests of the coal before and after immersion, made 
upon samples taken from the same block of a typical speci- 
men of Monmouthshire steam coal, showed only about o°8 
percent. loss. Mr. Macaulay’s first statement in this regard 
was published a year ago, and was the cause of the action of 
the Admiralty in the matter. Recently he has written again; 
this time dealing with the comparison between fresh coal 
and samples recovered by dredging from the Bristol Channel, 
after having been in the water for so long that the lumps 
were rounded like boulders, and some portions covered with 
barnacles. Other samples had lain in particular corners of 
the docks for at least ten years. In testing by actual steam 
raising and otherwise, the dredged-up coal came out the 
best. The coal in boulders from the Bristol Channel was 
4 per cent. better than the best fresh coal procurable, mined 
within the week. On the other hand, some coal that had been 
under water for three years showed a loss of less than 2 per 
cent. Thisis very remarkable. The actual proportion of loss 
sustained by gas or steam coals through storing or weather- 
ing is not precisely known, It probably varies considerably, 
according to the kind of coal; but an estimate puts it at 
about 10 or 12 per cent. for twelve months in England, and 
at least 20 per cent. abroad. The immediate effect of Mr. 
Macaulay’s relation will probably be that gas and railway 
engineers with stored coal will try copiously wetting it, to 
see what are the results. Gas coal kept out in the open this 
year has not suffered from dryness or heat; but, after what 
we have heard, the liberal play of a hose-pipe on the heaps 
once a week should be a paying proceeding. 

If further experience confirms Mr. Macaulay’s discovery, 
and gas and steam coals everywhere are stored wet until 
wanted, how striking an example will be thus afforded of 
the power of conventionality even in matters of this order! 
That it should be left to the present Year of Grace for some- 
body to find out the best way of keeping coal without any 
deterioration, and that this way should be so ridiculously 
simple and easy, amounts to a strong reflection on the 
power of the human intelligence in face of natural pheno- 
mena. It seems scarcely conceivable that nobody ever 
thought of this expedient before, or even went to the trouble 
of testing some drowned coal to see what had happened to 
it. If such a conclusion is forced upon one by the evidence, 
our estimation of the quality of human cleverness and the 
conquests of modern science, though, perhaps, a little kinder 
than Carlyle’s, must be considerably humbled from the con- 
ventional standard of the newspaper and lecture platform. 


The Condition of the Petro‘eum Trade. 


A coop deal of uncertainty appears to prevail at the present 
time with regard to the petroleum trade. The various oil 
companies whose headquarters are in England complain of 
very bad times; the Chairman of one concern which held 
its annual general meeting recently stating that low freights 
for steamers have unfortunately coincided with low petro- 
leum values; Besides this, the production of many of the 








fields, both in America and in Russia, has declined. Dis- 
turbing rumours have been put in circulation concerning 
one of the largest and best advertised lines of tank steamers; 
and it seems to be agreed that most of the money poured 
into the Texas field is lost beyond recovery. On the other 
hand, a new “strike”’ has been made in this region; and 
at a place called Sour Lake there has been a rush of some 
10,000 miners in two months. . It cannot be considered that 
the current idea regarding the superiority of American 
commercial and industrial methods has been borne out 
by the history of the Beaumont (Texas) oilfield. Here 
the derricks were planted so thickly, while there was any 
oil going, that they left no space between them. Every 
boring was made the basis of an enormously over-capitalized 
speculation ; and now acres of the district are deserted, and 
the outfits are in some instances being pulled up for carting 
off to Sour Lake, which is credited with a daily production 
of from 50,000 to 100,000 barrels. If the field had been 
properly controlled, and only so much oil raised as could be 
profitably disposed of, the investment would have lasted for 
years, to the better advantage of all concerned. Now much 
of it has been got rid of for next to nothing; and wasteful 
exhaustion of neighbouring deposits is in progress. 

How is it that the famous “ Trust”? system, of which one 
hears so much, has not come into operation here? As re- 
gards the Russian production, the Chairman of one of the 
English Companies, already referred to, has told the share- 
holders that the efforts incessantly made during the past 
year to improve the value of crude petroleum and its pro- 
ducts had been fruitless. There had been many attempts 
at combination between producers, refiners, and exporters; 
but they had all led to the same negative result. Business 
has been bad all round. Bankruptcies and strikes made 
matters worse; and as the latter were frequently attended 
with incendiary fires, the condition of the industry could 
hardly have been worse. By the end of next year the pipe- 
line from Baku to Batoum will be completed, and this may 
have the effect of revolutionizing the oil trade of the whole 
world. Altogether, therefore, it is not at all likely that the 
price of any kind of petroleum derivative will rise much 
higher than the current figures, even if the new American 
fields should prove as temporary as beaumont. 


The Beauty of the Gasholder. 


CoNCERNING matters of taste, as men were warned by an 
ancient author who is still quoted, there should be .no argu- 
ment—which is not to say that this class of subjects may 
not be talked about. Indeed, differences of taste between 
men of the same nationality and breeding very often come 
up for discussion; while there is no more interesting topic 
than the changes of taste which have distinguished successive 
periods of a country’s history. On the whole, and notwith- 
standing a number of discouraging symptoms, it is possible to 
believe that the course of public taste is an improving one. 
It is true that many examples of very bad taste continually 
crop up; so that the judicious are left wondering whether, 
for instance, it has been quite worth while to teach the popu- 
lace to read and write, seeing the use that is too often made 
of these attainments. Yet it must be remembered that in a 
modern community many different grades of culture exist 
together ; and they have to be catered for according to their 
degrees. The point is that the best of contemporaneous cul- 
ture is far better than anything that preceded it. Of the 
truth of this judgment there can happily be little doubt. 
Good taste is much simpler and less finicky than the tone of 
much comparatively recent culture. It is also bolder, and 
more catholic. 

A very astonishing observation was made not a great 
many days since by a drawing master to his pupils, which one 
might venture to say would have been impossible even thirty 
years ago. The master was actually extolling the beauty 
of big gasholders in a town landscape, and pointing to the 
“magnificent curves” which these structures present in 
perspective. He declared that there is nothing finer, in the 
actual display of form ; and he seemed disposed to insist on 
the existence of the power of seeing this element of beauty 
in things which have always been abused for ugliness, as a 
test of the possession of the feeling for Art. To the remark 
of a more than slightly amazed hearer, that he had always 
considered gasholders ugly, the master replied that this is 
so, if prettiness is held to be the ideal. But it is no longer a 
question, for the inhabitants of the work-a-day world, of the 
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prettiness of the “ purling brook,” and of Watteau scenes 
which never existed. We have to live with gasholders, and 
many of us in the shadow of big mills and flaring manufac- 
tories. What then? Must we consent to forego the senti- 
ment of the beautiful, and permit the love of the unutili- 
tarian aspect of the world we live in to die out for lack of 
nourishment? Not at all. The seeing eye will still dis- 
tinguish beauty in what to the unseeing is sheer ugliness. 
It is a great saying, that a thing need not be pretty to have 
a beauty of its own; and if some of the quality in question 
really resides in the eye that sees as well as in the object 
seen, so much the better for the owner of the eye, for he 
will always have his pleasure within him, which cannot be 
taken away. It is better to be able to perceive the beauty of 
a gasholder, or the picturesque side of retort-stoking, than 
to need the services of a “man from Cook’s”’ to point out 
show-places to be duly admired because the opportunity for 
doing so in the regular form has been paid for. 








The Institution of Gas Engineers and the Palace Exhibition. 


On Wednesday the Council of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers had a meeting, at which Mr. G. Collins Levey, C.M.G., the 
Exhibitions Organizing Commissioner of the Crystal Palace 
Company was present, in order to confer with the President 
(Mr. H. E. Jones) and the members on the subject of the proposed 
Gas and Smoke Abatement Exhibition at the Palace during the 
Christmas season—from Dec. 15 to Jan. 16. The outcome of the 
discussion shows that the Council are fullysatisfied with the arrange- 
ments the Crystal Palace Company are making, as they consented 
not only to extend their patronage to the exhibition, but to coun- 
tenance and lend their influence in consummating the scheme 
projected by the Organizing Commissioner. Their only reserva- 
tion, we believe, is that the questions of the allotment of space, 
the appointment of competent jurors, and the bestowal of awards 
must be left entirely in the hands of the Crystal Palace Company. 
If this is so, the decision is a wise one. But the organizing of the 
Exhibition is a matter in which they can concern themselves; 
and they will co-operate in every way with the Commissioner in 
bringing to the Palacea representative collection of gas apparatus 
and appliances or models such as will interest not only the public, 
but the gas engineering profession and the administrators of the 
industry generally, and so not only wipe out the degrading effect 
of former insufficient representation of the industry, its power, 
and its accomplishments, but bring together a display which shall 
be educative in every department. Now that the Council of the 
Institution are convinced as to the bona fides of the promoters, and 
have agreed to co-operate with them, it will rest with suppliers 
of gas-works material and manufacturers in all branches to do 
their part in bringing about the unprecedented success which the 
industry they serve will, under the circumstances, desire. 





The Scope of the Exhibition. 


We have been favoured with an early copy of the Exhibition 
prospectus, which is to be immediately issued. The grouping 
of the exhibits delineates an ambitious scheme, but, ambitious 
though it is, it is one which the manufacturers can, if they so 
will, cause to be an actuality. There are about a dozen sections, 
comprehending coal and other material, through the stages of 
apparatus and appliances for gas production, distribution, lighting, 
heating, and cooking, to the industrial uses of gas. In the manu- 
facturing section, it is observed that an effort is going to be made 
to include examples or models of the new retort-house plant 
which has lately attracted so much attention—such as vertical 
retorts, and the new charging and discharging machines. In the 
other departments, the exhibits invited need not be enumerated ; 
but the Palace Company, it is clear, are prepared to afford ade- 
quate accommodation for everything that their Commissioner 
may be advised is worthy of a place. There is one paragraph in 
the prospectus which is attractively suggestive. It says: “In the 
Press, the statement is made that a vast amount of ignorance 
exists in the public mind on the question of gas lighting and 
heating. The opportunity is offered for making astrong attempt 
to remove that ignorance, and to educate the public in the 
methods of gas production and purification, distribution, and its 
varied uses. Provision might also be made by gas companies to 
show what can be accomplished, by means of the incandescent 





burner, with gas of lower candle power and cheaper in price than 
that which has hitherto been supplied.” The Crystal Palace is 
in the Crystal Palace District Gas Company’s area, and not far 
removed from that of the South Metropolitan Company. The 
former Company are desirous of obtaining parliamentary sanction 
to supply 13-candle gas; and the latter Company, it may be con- 
jectured, would not be averse to dropping another candle. Then 
why should they not jointly undertake this demonstration? It 
might do more good than many hundreds of pounds spent in 
debating the question inthe Committee rooms. If the idea com- 
mends itself, Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Shoubridge would no doubt 
quickly find means—if eleven weeks would be sufficient for erect- 
ing an experimental plant—for showing the public how gas is pro- 
duced, and how efficient and economical a lighting and heating 
agent gas of 13-candle power would be. There would be a good 
demand for the gas by the exhibitors. However, about the exhi- 
bition as a whole, the prospectus sets forth all details in a clear, 
straightforward manner, without any flowery embroidery such as 
is sometimes met with in similar documents. We need not enter 
into it at greater length, as all interested can obtain copies from 
the Palace Company’s Exhibition Offices, 20, Victoria Street. 





An Extraordinary Electric Lighting Scheme. 

The story of one of the most singular electric lighting schemes 
it has ever fallen to our lot to tell appears in the “ Miscellaneous 
News” columns under the heading of “ The Folly of the Felix- 
stowe District Councillors.” Many strange doings in connection 
with electric lighting undertakings have been dealt with in the 
past; but this is about the strangest. There is a precedent for 
the scheme in part at Beckenham; but there the undertaking 
was anewone. Here the Council propose to purchase, at an out- 
rageous price, an unauthorized undertaking, with only a small 
business, and the encumbrances of an overhead wire system, and 
a big expenditure of capital in prospect ; to find all future capital; 
and to allow the Company to carry on the business for a number 
of years. In return, the Council are to receive an interest on the 
money which will not completely cover—even if it can be earned, 
and that is doubtful—interest and repayment of the loan. Thisis, 
indeed, municipalization extraordinary ; and all well-wishers of the 
town will sincerely hope the Local Government Board will not 
countenance such a madcap scheme. It isapity that there is not 
some machinery available for immediately removing from office 
a local authority who show such a lamentable want of business 
ability as to seriously father such a project. If the ratepayers do 
not depose them as opportunity offers, it will be surprising ; but, 
if the scheme is carried through, retribution in another distasteful 
form will certainly overtake them. 





Municipalities and Depreciation—A Suggestion. 

Those who were present at the meeting of the Society of 
Engineers towards the close of last year at which Mr. C. H. W. 
Biggs read a paper on the subject of Municipalities and Depre- 
ciation Funds, or who read the notice of the proceedings that 
appeared in the “ JourRNAL,” will remember the very strong atti- 
tude taken up by Mr. H. Sherley-Price in opposition to the view 
expressed by the author that the insistence upon depreciation as 
well as efficient maintenance and repayment of loans in regard 
to corporation concerns was absurd. Mr. Sherley-Price is con- 
vinced of the absolute need of municipal bodies making provision 
for the depreciation of their plant; and, as will be seen from the 
report of the third day’s evidence before the Joint Committee on 
Municipal Trading, which appears in another part of the present 
issue, he was afforded an opportunity of placing his opinions 
before this body. The greatest danger to be guarded against by 
corporations is the rendering of existing plant obsolete by the 
introduction of more efficient and more economical methods of 
working, &c.; and this danger, of course, applies more par- 
ticularly to electrical machinery, which is in a comparatively 
early stage of development, and so is constantly being im- 
proved upon. Mr. Sherley-Price, however, went beyond point- 
ing out the need for such a depreciation allowance ; he made 
a suggestion with regard to the manner in which the rate 
should be fixed. It must vary in different cases, and from 
time to time in the same case; and therefore his idea is that the 
proper figure can only be arrived at by means of a periodical 
valuation of the plant concerned by an expert valuer, Mr. Sherley- 
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Price suggested that this should be done by a Government 
official, as it would be absolutely necessary that the person em- 
ployed should be perfectly independent of local influences. As 
already remarked, electric lighting and traction are the two 
branches of municipal enterprise which chiefly render advisable 
the adoption of some such system as is here outlined. Water- 
works admittedly need very little attention, as the depreciation 
in their value can in any event be only slight; and Mr. Sherley- 
Price was good enough to say also that his proposed plan did not 
apply so much to gas-works “ as to modern undertakings.” That 
is true. The life of gas-works plant is by this time pretty well 
known; but the same cannot be said of the material used for 
electrical purposes. And then there is the all-important ques- 
tion of new inventions to consider. Heaps of electrical 
machinery has already had to be discarded, not because it was 
worn out, but because the improvements brought about by 
more perfect knowledge had rendered it out of date. How 
much more of this kind of plant will have to go the same way, 
cannot at the present time even be guessed at. It is impossible 
to see more than a very short distance ahead; and hence the in- 
adequacy of a fixed rate of depreciation to meet the demands of 
the case. Mr. Sherley-Price’s idea is that it would not cost very 
much more than £10,000 a year to value at stated periods the 
municipal electricity undertakings in England on the lines he 
suggests; and seeing the magnitude of the interests at stake, this 
could not be considered an unreasonably large amount to pay for 
the satisfaction of knowing that proper attention was being given 
to the pressing question of depreciation. 





Battersea’s Progress. 


At the same sitting of the Committee, another witness threw 
a considerable amount of light upon local government affairs at 
sattersea, where Progressivism is rampant. One cannot help 
feeling sorry for the working-class inhabitants of this very much- 
tried place, though their apathy at election times is doubtless the 
cause of the greater part of their troubles. The local indebted- 
ness is, of course, under the prevailing condition of things, going up 
by leaps and bounds; and as a necessary consequence, the rates 
are doing likewise. The particulars given with regard to the 
electric light installation largely explain the recent decision of 
the Council to wire for electricity the buildings erected under 
their housing scheme, and to make no provision whatever for the 
supply of gas. The electric light undertaking is certainly in 
desperate need of some further customers; and therefore means 
have been taken of finding them. If only the tenants will use 
enough current (and are able to pay for it), they may be the means 
of relieving the citizens generally of a penny rate—which is the 
price they are at present paying for the privilege of seeing a 
handful of the private residents and some of the larger shop- 
keepers lighting their premises by means of the “ new illuminant,” 
and for the doubtful luxury of a few electric lamps in the main 
thoroughfares. This lighting concern is, however, only one of 
Battersea’s troubles; there are several other outlets for extrava- 
gance, which would seem to have been taken full advantage of, 
Altogether, the annual interest and capital repayments on the 
loans is alone equal to a tod. rate; and owing to the great 
facilities possessed by the Metropolitan boroughs for obtaining 
money, it would be ridiculous to expect that the borrowing will 
stop even here. The London County Council are the lending 
authority ; and the circumstances of the transaction are such 
that they have no interest in curbing the impetuosity of. the 
borrowers—rather the other way, in fact. Thus we see loans 
granted for purposes which it would be very much better 
to meet out of revenue; three such instances at Battersea 
being the whitewashing of the Town Hall, the purchasing of 
horses for sanitary purposes, and the provision cf furniture for 
the Town Hall. Then, of course, there is a Works Department, 
so that none of the work of the borough is made the subject of 
competitive tendering; and what the result of this is likely to be, 
it is easy to foresee. At the best, it furnishes but little incentive 
to the economical administration of public affairs. It can readily 
be understood that the large body of workmen thus employed— 
there are, it is said, about 1000 of them, each of whom “ is a small 
election agent himself ’’—constitute an influence to be reckoned 
with at voting times; but the ratepayers who get no “ pickings” 
out of the prevailing state of affairs should see that a radical 





alteration is made in the policy of the Council. The present rate 
of progress at Battersea is far too rapid to be healthy for those 
who have to supply the motive power. 





An Early Appreciator of Gas-Lamps. 

Quite in the early days of gas lighting, it was recognized 
that there were uses to which the public lamps could well be 
put besides the all-important one of guiding the footsteps of those 
who had to be abroad by night. So long ago as Sept. 5, 1815, a 
letter was addressed to the Editor of ‘The Globe,” in which the 
writer begged to be allowed to suggest, through the medium of 
that journal, that it would be a great improvement if, in the gas- 
lamp nearest the corner of each street, the name of the street 
were painted; and also that, on the lamp nearest the water-plug, 
the situation of it should be indicated, as well as the place at 
which “ fire-ladders”’ could be obtained. In this way, the writer 
remarked, “ great convenience at night would be ensured to 
strangers who do not know the streets; and, in the event of fire, 
the means of extinguishing it would be promoted.” Nearly ninety 
years have elapsed since the penning of this letter; but apparently 
the idea put forward has not even yet entered the heads of many of 
our local governing authorities. Though there might be difficulty in 
affixing to some lamps all the information suggested by this corre- 
spondent, many travellers on lonely roads would be pleased to 
find (in a position where they could see it) some intimation of the 
direction in which they were going. But perhaps the general 
adoption of such an improvement as this is altogether too much 
to expect, when one calls to mind the fact that even now a not at 
all uncommon sight is a signpost painted on one side of the arm 
only, so that a stranger who approaches it from the other side is 
faced by a blank. 





London Statistics. 

The annual volume of statistics relating to the Metropolitan 
area, just issued by the London County Council, contains many 
imposing figures. The population of the Administrative County 
of London is given as 4} millions, and of Greater London, which 
includes the areas of the City and Metropolitan Police, and con- 
tains all parishes within 15 miles of Charing Cross, as upwards 
of 63 millions. This is an enormous aggregation of people to be 
supplied with gas. The population continues to increase, more 
especially in the suburban ring which is served by the extra- 
Metropolitan Gas Companies; but the rate of increase is slow- 
ing down, compared with decades previous to the ast. Indeed, 
the present rate of growth of London is the smallest on record— 
a circumstance which there is no apparent reason to deplore. 
There should be plenty of trade to be done by the London and 
Suburban Gas Companies for many years to come in making the 
advantages of gas available as fully as possible for this enormous 
population, the daily provisioning of whom must be regarded as 
one of the wonders of the world. 








Mr. W. R. Herring and the Glasgow Appointment.— Rumour has 
been busy lately linking Mr. W. R. Herring’s name with an ap- 
plication for the appointment of Chief Engineer and General 
Manager to the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department. In view 
of this, the proceedings at the meeting of the Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Commissioners yesterday will have especial interest 
in professional circles. A recommendation was made by the 
Works Committee that, in recognition of the services of Mr. 
Herring in connection with the Granton works, his salary be 
increased to £1500 a year, on condition that he would undertake to 
remain Engineer to the Commissioners for at least a period of 
five years. Non-approval of the proposal was moved by Bailie 
M‘Kelvie, of Leith, who asserted that the increase of £300 was 
proposed to keep Mr. Herring from going to Glasgow. What- 
ever the reason, the fact that the recommendation was agreed 
to by the Commissioners by no less than 14 votes to 4 is a sub- 
stantial mark of the confidence they have in their Engineer; and 
upon this Mr. Herring has our heartiest congratulations. 


Electric Lighting in Islington——The members of the Society 
of Engineers, accompanied by their President (Mr. J. Patten 
Barber), last Wednesday visited the electricity generating station 
of the Islington Borough Council. The works are situated in 
Eden Grove, Holloway; and the current is distributed on the 
high-tension alternating system, with street tank transformers as 
sub-stations. For street arc lighting there are five 30-light and 
three 50-light rectifiers, with two boards (one of the 1895 and one 
of the 1902 pattern by Ferranti), and five alternating series, con- 
stant current transformers. The street lighting now consists of 
473lamps, For side-street lighting, experiments have been made 
with two different kinds of glow lamps and Nernst fittings. 
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WATER AFFAIRS. 


Typhoid Fever and the Belfast Water Supply. 


Tue publication of the report presented to the Health Com- 
mittee of the Belfast Corporation by Professor J. Lorrain 
Smith, M.D., on the subject of the prevalence of typhoid 
fever in the city (to which reference was made last week), 
naturally excited considerable interest, not to say alarm. 
An attempt was made by a Press representative to elicit 
from members of the Water Board their views upon the 
report; but, with one exception, they declined to commit 
themselves to any very definite statements to controvert the 
condemnatory assertions of the author in regard to the water 
supply. It was thought to be better that his conclusions 
should be combated in a systematic way, and the results 
submitted to the public in concrete form, rather than through 
the medium of the irrepressible “ interviewer.” Everybody 
will acknowledge the wisdom of this course. Eachmember 
of the Board is, no doubt, individually very closely concerned 
with the question at issue ; but the reply to the attack upon 
them as a body should he made collectively, and by means 
of an official document. Meanwhile, the Chairman of the 
Board-—Mr. A. P. Dalzell—deemed it advisable to offer, at 
their meeting on Friday, a few observations upon the portion 
referring specially to the watersupply. He did not hesitate 
to express the opinion that Dr. Lorrain Smith had ap- 
proached his investigation with his mind already made up 
as to the water being the main cause of typhoid fever in 
Belfast, and had excluded from consideration such facts as 
would not support his foregone conclusions. 

Without going quite so far as Mr. Dalzell, we cannot 
help thinking that the Professor concentrated his attention 
too closely upon the water supply as the cause of the mor- 
tality from typhoid fever. His great point was that the 
introduction of the Stoneyford water in 1888 was followed 
by an increase in the typhoid death-rate; and the inference 
he drew was that the one must have been the consequence 
of the other. but, unfortunately for him, the facts do not, 
according to Mr. Dalzell, justify the conclusion, inasmuch 
as the water in question was not supplied for consumption 
until May, 1890. Therefore it could no more have contami- 
nated the supply two years previously than the lamb in the 
fable could have fouled the water that was being drunk by 
the wolf. How, then, could the increase in the number of 
cases of the disease be accounted for? Possibly by the 
circumstance that about that time there was a general out- 
break all over Europe, and that Belfast felt some of the 
effects quite independently of the water supply. Further 
points which do not appear to have had due consideration 
from Dr. Lorrain Smith are the inclusion within the city of 
certain insanitary areas which were regarded as dangerous, 
and the introduction of the Infectious Diseases Notification 
Act, which brought to light a number of cases which would 
never otherwise have been heard of. Surely, these are 
matters deserving attention in connection with an investiga- 
tion such as the one under consideration. 

A curious feature of this typhoid fever trouble in Belfast 
was pointed out by Mr. Dalzell as having been ignored by 
Dr. Lorrain Smith—viz., that while the Stoneyford water 
1s used in several districts, it is only in one that the cases of 
the disease are above the average. No attempt is made to 
explain this. In one village supplied from the Stoneyford 
mains, typhoid fever has not been more prevalent than it 
was before the introduction of the water; and where it has 
attacked anybody, it has been traced to other causes, such as 
insanitary conditions and infected milk. Dr. Lorrain Smith 
could not but acknowledge that the former are only too 
common in Belfast. When we read of defective house 
drainage, of buildings being erected on ground made up 
with refuse from ashpits and cesspits, and the existence of 
10,000 dwellings having these receptacles within a short 
distance of the back windows and doors, we do not see how 
he could do otherwise. But he does not seem to have 
attached to them the importance they deserve in the particular 
connection with which we are dealing. While suggesting 
that this state of things should be remedied, he does not 
point to it specifically as the possible cause of the prevalence 
~—Or even, so far as we are able to gather, as a potent factor 
in the propagation—of the disease. It is the water that, 
according to him, is chiefly at fault; and yet he says that 
he has never been able to isolate a single typhoid bacillus 
in it, though he appears to have been for years searching 











for the creature. He does not consider the milk supply 
responsible. But, curiously enough, in the case of a 
visitation which affected eight workmen’s houses in a row 
of twelve, investigation revealed the fact that the occupants 
of the eight obtained their supply of milk from a particular 
dairy, while the others were supplied from a different source, 
and escaped infection. In this connection, reference ma 
be made to a circumstance cited by Mr. Dalzell. While 
several cases of typhoid fever existed in a farmhouse in the 
Stoneyford catchment area, and while every possible pre- 
caution was being taken by the Water Board to prevent the 
pollution of the water supply, the milk and butter from this 
farmstead were being sold in the very district of Belfast in 
which typhoid fever has been most prevalent. ‘This matter 
is not referred to by Dr. Lorrain Smith in his report, though 
he admits that milk forms a much more effective carrier of 
typhoid germs than water. 

As was stated last week, we quite agree with the protec- 
tion of the sources of water supply in every possible way. 
But whatever additional efforts the Water Board may 
make in this direction will be of little avail so long as 
insanitary conditions, such as those above referred to, are 
allowed to remain unaltered. It is to these, far more than 
to contaminated water, that, in our opinion, the prevalence 
of typhoid fever in Belfast is really due; and therefore it is 
the Public Health Committee rather than the Water Com- 
missioners who should be called upon to take the neces- 
sary steps to ensure its abatement. Dr. Lorrain Smith, 
in the first of the recommendations accompanying his 
report, enjoins increased effort on the part of the public 
health authorities in order to remove the sanitary defects 
existing in a large proportion of the houses, and especially 
to control surface pollution. Leaky drains and old and 
defective ashpits and cesspools should be abolished, and 
defective sewers repaired or reconstructed. Finally, un- 
cleanliness in the houses and insanitary habits of the occu- 
pants should be restrained by every available means; and 
the sanitary officers should, he says, have some effective way 
of enforcing measures for this purpose. Here, then, is a large 
field for the operations of the Public Health Committee. 
Let them work vigorously in it for a few years, and carry 
out the other recommendations affecting them in the report, 
and we venture to think they will do far more to bring about 
a reduction in the mortality from typhoid fever in Belfast 
than will be accomplished by any additional vigilance the 
Water Board may exercise in protecting their catchment 
areas from contamination. 





Proposed Memorial to Watt.—A movement is in progress for 
erecting a memorial of James Watt, and it has been decided that 
the form it should take should be an institution for scientific 
research. An appeal is now being made for funds to carry out the 
project. Mr. Carnegie, who is the Secretary for America, has 
promised a subscription of £10,000 towards the object. 


Reeson’s Complete Gas and Water Acts.—In justification of the 
high opinion of Mr. Reeson’s book (as a comprehensive, trust- 
worthy, and handy work of reference on the subject of gas and 
water legislation) which was expressed when reviewing it in the 
“ JOURNAL,” it may be stated that it was included in the collection 
of the “ Best Books of 1902” made by the Library Association, 
and exhibited at Leeds early this month in connection with their 
annual meeting. 

The Production of Coke in the United States in 1902 was 
25,401,730 short tons, compared with 21,795,883 short tons in 
1g01. The unprecedented production of coke in 1902 was accom- 
panied by an increase in value, which was even more worthy of 
note. The average price per ton at the ovens was the highest 
recorded in a period of 23 years; and the total value reached the 
high figure of £12,667,833—an increase over the preceding year 
of 42°5 per cent. The value of the coal used in the manufacture 
of coke in 1g02 exceeded that of 1901 by £1,584,512. 

The Late Duke of Richmond.—The Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, who died on Sunday morning, at the advanced age of 85, 
will be best remembered by some of our readers for his connec- 
tion with the London Water Question. In 1866,a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed for the purpose of ascertaining “ what 
supply of unpolluted and wholesome water can be obtained by 
collecting and storing water in the high grounds of England and 
Wales, either by the aid of natural lakes or by artificial reservoirs 
at a sufficient elevation for the supply of the large towns.” The 
warrant constituting the Commission was revoked in the next year, 
and it was reconstituted by a new warrant in the previous terms, 
but with the further instruction that they were to “inquire into 
the water supply to the Metropolis,” and ascertain ‘“ whether 
there are other districts in addition to the high districts of Eng- 
land and Wales from which a good supply of unpolluted and 
wholesome water can be obtained.” The Chairman of the Com- 
mission was the Duke who has just passed away. 














ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 





GAS ACTS FOR 1903. 


(Continued from p. 729.) 
TuHE Bournemouth Gas and Water Act gives the Company addi- 
tional land powers, with permission to take lands belonging to 


the Poole Corporation on long lease. New quay works at Poole 
are authorized for the enlargement of the gas-works, to be com- 
pleted within five years. The capital of the Company is also 
increased by £100,000. 

The British Gaslight Company’s (Norwich) Act empowers the 
Company to expend a further capital sum of £140,000 upon their 
Norwich Station, whereof £105,000 may be capital stock bearing 
5 per cent. interest ; and the remaining £35,000 (which is to be 
expended first) is to be borrowed money, raised on the best terms 
obtainable at the time. Back-dividend payments are limited to 
five years, provided the Company retain the right to make up at 
any time deficiencies which have occurred prior to Jan. 1, 1903. 
The sum of £1200 per annum, to include Directors’ fees, is charge- 
able to Norwich for head office expenses. 

The Broadstairs Gas Act authorizes the acquisition of new gas 
lands within three years. Gas is not to be manufactured on the 
existing site after twenty years, except with the consent of the 
District Council. Additional capital to the amount of £60,000 
is sanctioned, not more than {20,000 being preference capital at 
4 per cent. The loan capital is to be in the proportion of one- 
third. Fittings may be provided on capital account. 

The Commercial Gas Act makes provision for testing the gas 
supplied by the Company. The test burner is to be Sugg’s 
“ London” argand, as prescribed by the Company’s Act of 1875, 
with the gas burnt at such a rate as shall give a light equal to 
16 candles, and the chimney prescribed by the Gas Referees for 
14-candle gas. 

The Derby Gas Act extends the limits of supply to include the 
parishes and places of Chellaston, Elvaston, and Ashton-on-Trent. 
The existing capital of the Company is to be consolidated and 
converted into an equivalent amount of ordinary 5 per cent. 
stock, in {10 holdings. Additional capital of the same class to 
the amount of £125,000 is sanctioned, to be paid for within one 
month of purchase. Preference is to be given to bids of share- 
holders, employees, or consumers, who may also have the offer of 
unsold stock at the reserve price. The loan capital is in the 
proportion of one-fourth of the consolidated stock. The initial 
price of gas in the borough is 2s. 1od. per 1000 cubic feet, and 
3s. 2d. outside, with a neutral zone upwards of 2d. The sliding- 
scale is to operate on the prices of the half year. The price of 
gas supplied by prepayment meters is not to exceed the ordinary 
price of other supplies to private consumers, with a surcharge of 
not exceeding 1od. per 1000 cubic feet for the hire of meter and 
fittings. The maximum charge for a prepayment meter without 
fittings is 10 per cent. on the cost to the Company. Additional 
lands are authorized to be purchased by agreement. Consumers’ 
fittings may be specified. Mains may be laid in undedicated 
roads, and for ancillary purposes. Streets in Derby are not to 
be broken up without the consent of the Corporation. The 
Company may supply gas by contract, but must not give any 
preference as between contractors similarly situated. Discounts 
up to 25 per cent. may be allowed for prompt payment or larger 
consumption, or in respect of gas supplied by contract or for 
motive power. Gas of 14-candle power, tested by the ‘* Wands- 
worth” burner, is to be supplied. A 6-inch by 13-inch chimney 
is to be used ; and the gasis to be burnt at such a rate as to yield 
the maximum light for which the burner is designed. The stan- 
dard of light is Harcourt’s 10-candle pentane lamp, with table 
photometer. No penalty is to be incurred for sulphur impurity 
unless the excess is 5 grains upon the average of six consecutive 
week days. Any person desirous of being elected as a director 
or an auditor must have been qualified for six months and give 
ten days’ notice before the day of election, such notice to be 
posted in the office. Gratis flat-flame burners suitable for the 
gas supplied are to be provided and fixed within two years, on 
demand. 

The Faversham Gas Act increases the share capital of the 
Company by £56,000 of either ordinary or preference stock, to be 
raised at the rate of £7000 for the first year and {2000 in any 
subsequent year. Gas of 14-candle power is to be supplied, 
tested with the burner yielding its maximum light; the former 
initial prices of 4s. and 4s. 6d. being reduced to 3s. 11d. and 
4s. 5d. accordingly. Preference is to be given to the bids of 
shareholders, employees, or consumers at first stock auctions. 
Unsold lots are to be offered at the reserved price to holders of 
ordinary capital, and if not taken may be offered as before at a 
discount. The loan capital is in the proportion of one-third. 
Additional land powers are given. Discounts up to 20 per cent. 
for prompt payment or large consumption are sanctioned. 

The Gaslight and Coke Company’s Act authorizes the creation 
of debenture stock not exceeding the nominal amount of £750,000. 
No stock is to be sold otherwise than by auction or tender, and 
holders of the Company’s capital or debenture stock are not, as 
such, to have any preference as regards tendering. The deben- 
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ture stock authorized by the Act is to be known as “ Second Three 
per Cent. Debenture Stock,” and is to rank next after the Com. 
pany’s 3 per cent. consolidated debenture stock both as regards 
capital and interest. On and after Jan. 1, 1904, the standard 
price of the Company’s gas is to be 3s. 4d. instead of 3s. od. per 
1000 cubic feet. For every penny or part of a penny by which 
the authorized price in any calendar year exceeds or is less than 
the standard price, the dividend is for such year to be reduced 
or increased by 2s. 8d. in order to arrive at the authorized rate of 
dividend. Before the Company are entitled to distribute an in- 
creased dividend, they must, out of the divisible profits in excess 
of the amount needed to pay the standard dividend, set aside a 
sum up to and not exceeding £10,000. Having done this, they 
may distribute an increased dividend up to 6s. 8d. per cent.; and 
so on for every further 6s. 8d. distributed up to an increased divi- 
dend in excess of 5 per cent. The several sums thus set aside are 
to form a redemption fund. The term “divisible profits” here 
means the whole amount of the Company’s clear profits, inclusive 
of any undivided balance carried forward. No increase of the 
dividend above the standard 4 per cent. is to be paid without 
making the provision already mentioned for the redemption of 
ordinary stock, which is to be effected during the year following 
the setting aside of the money, by purchase in the open market. 
In order that the price of the Company’s gas may be kept down 
as much as the profits admit of, it is not obligatory on the Com. 
pany to set aside out of revenue any sums for the purpose of 
writing off obsolete capital so long as this provision operates; 
and it is to cease when the amount of capital redeemed is one 
million pounds sterling. The reserve fund of the Company is not 
to be used for paying increased dividends above 4 per cent. 
Certain land holdings of the Company are confirmed. A clause 
is inserted to enable the London County Council to defray the 
cost of the Bill promoted by them to amend the Company’s Acts. 
The cost of the present Act is to be paid out of revenue. 

The Gorleston and Southtown Gas Act confers additional land 
powers upon the Company, and increases their capital by £40,000, 
of which not more than one-half may be preference capital at 
3 percent. Back-dividends must not be made up for any period 
previous to Dec. 31, 1892. Any unsold stock may be put up 
for sale again at a discount. The loan capital is to be in the 
proportion of one-third. The contributions to the reserve fund 
of the Company are limited to 1 per cent. on the paid-up capital, 
and the fund itself to 10 per cent. of the same. The Company 
may sell gas in bulk outside their district. Pipes may be laid in 
undedicated roads, and also for ancillary purposes with the 
consent of the Corporation of Yarmouth, which consent is not to 
be unreasonably witheld. If any question arises as to this matter 
of consent, an appeal is given to the Board of Trade. Con- 
sumers’ fittings may be specified. The maximum price of gas is 
4s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The Hampton Court Gas Act gives the Company further land 
powers, and increases the capital by £90,000, with one-third 
loan. The existing capital is consolidated and converted. The 
sliding-scale is enacted, with an initial price of 3s. 6d. and a 
neutral zone of 2d. downwards. Gas of 14-candle power is to be 
supplied, tested by the ‘‘ London” argand No.1 with gas burnt 
with maximum effect. Sulphur to the extent of 30 grains is 
allowed ; and no penalty is to be incurred unless the excess of 
sulphur amounts to 2 grains upon the average of six consecutive 
days or 10 grains upon any oneday. Clauses are inserted for the 
protection of the London United Tramways Company. The 
Company may make application for an Electric Lighting Order 
with the consent of the Local Authorities. 

The Harrow and Stanmore Gas Act enables the Company to 
take additional lands, the compulsory powers to be exercised 
within three years. The capital is increased by £93,000 in new 
shares or stock. The profits of the Company available for divi- 
dend are made applicable first in payment of the perpetual cumu- 
lative guaranteed dividend to which the guaranteed shares are 
entitled, and all arrears. The balance of such profits is to be ap- 
plied in payment of the respective dividends to which the other 
classes of capital are entitled, up to 6 per cent., after which the 
guaranteed capital participates again up to an additional 1 per 
cent. The loan capital is in the proportion of one-third. The 
standard price of gas within the central area of supply defined by 
the Act is 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, and 3d. extra outside, subject to 
certain conditions. The price is to be lowered to the stated 
figure by annual reductions of a penny, unless the cost of coal at 
the works justifies an advance. The latter fact is to be certified 
by a Referee appointed by the Board of Trade upon application 
by the Company. Sections 59 and 61 of the Act of 1894 are 
amended in the sense of making the “A” capital bear a 10 per 
cent. dividend. The price of gas for public lighting is to be 4d. 
per 1000 cubic feet less than that charged to private consumers 
for the time being. Pipes may be laid in undedicated roads, sub- 
ject to the approval of the District Council; but this stipulation 
does not apply to the laying of ancillary pipes. 

The Hexham Gas Act confers upon the Company additional 
land powers, and adds £30,000 to the capital, which is consoli- 
dated and converted. The borrowing powers are in the propor- 
tion of one-third of the whole nominal capital. The standard 
price of gas is 3s. 2d., with a neutral zone of 2d. Outside Hex- 
ham the price may be 1s. higher. Pipes may be laid in undedi- 
cated roads at the request of the frontagers. Discounts up to 
20 per cent. are allowable, 
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The Ipswich Gas Act extends the limits of supply and sanctions 
the raising of £120,000 additional capital, of which not more than 
£75,000 is to be preference stock, with one-third loan. Undedi- 
cated roads can be broken up by consent of the Corporation. 
Consumers’ discounts up to 20 per cent. are allowable. Consu- 
mers’ fittings may be specified. In order to enable the Company 
to be represented at any testing for purity or illuminating power, 
the Corporation are to give them, at their principal office, reason- 
able notice in writing of their intention to make a test. | 

The Maidstone Gas Act authorizes the Gas Company to con- 
vert their capital from 7 to 5 per cent. stock, with an addition of 
£75,000. The amount of the insurance fund is not to exceed 
£5000. The borrowing powers are in the proportion of one-third. 
Gas of 14-candle power is to be supplied, tested by Sugg’s 14- 
candle standard argand burner. Gratis flat-flame burners are to 
be furnished to consumers on request. The standard prices are 
3s. 7d. and 4s. 4d. within and beyond a radius of 13 miles from the 
Town Hall. Consumers’ fittings may be specified. Undedicated 
roads may be broken up on request by the frontagers. 

The North Middlesex Gas Act extends the powers of the Com- 
pany, and sanctions the raising of £120,000 additional capital, 
of which not more than one-half is to be preference stock at 5 per 
cent. Preference is to be given to the bids of shareholders or gas 
consumers. The borrowing powers are in the proportion of one- 
third, at 4 per cent. The standard price of gas is 4s. 3d. A 
renewal fund may be created out of revenue, and as part of the 
expenditure on revenue account, by appropriating not more than 
1 per cent. on the paid-up capital; and the fund is not to 
exceed 10 per cent. of the same. The Hendon District Council 
may provide a testing-place at their offices. It is optional with 
the Company to have tests made in accordance with the practice 
of the Metropolitan Gas Referees, instead of under the Act of 
1871— except that the tests for illuminating power must be made 
at half-hour intervals. The Directors may determine the remu- 
neration of the Secretary. 

The Plymouth and Stonehouse Act extends the limits of supply 
so as to include the parish of Plymstock. Certain clauses for the 
benefit of the Corporation are inserted, notably an extension to 
100 yards of the “50 yards’”’ mentioned in section 24 of the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act, 1871. Additional capital to the amount of 
{100,000 is sanctioned, at 5 per cent., with one-third loan. The 
standard prices are unchanged. A renewal fund of 1 per cent. 
may be formed, up to 10 per cent. on the capital. Gas of 14- 
candle power is to be supplied; and gratis burners are to be pro- 
vided on demand. 


- 
- — 


STATISTICS OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


THE Blue-Book entitled ‘“* Memoranda, Statistical Tables, and 
Charts” relating to British and Foreign Trade and Industry, 
which was mentioned in the first of our “ Editorial Notes” last 


weck, is a volume of nearly 500 pages, containing a great mass of 
very varied information. Much of it does not specially concern 
readers of the “ JouRNAL” in a particular way, though, as matter 
of industrial and commercial interest, it is hard to say what is not 
pertinent to the serious questions now appealing for answers to 
British citizens. The very form in which the matter is put, being 
largely replies to specific questions addressed by Ministers to the 
Board of Trade, is engaging, because the queries are precisely 
such as any person of ordinary intelligence would put to obtain 
exact information of the description that everybody wants at the 
present juncture. ‘The first inquiry dealt with is as to the value 
of the imports and exports of manufactured and partly manufac- 
tured goods into and from the United Kingdom, France, Ger- 
many, and the United States, for as long a series of years as 
possible. This evokes some striking comments, tables, and dia- 
grains, showing many things to arrest attention and cause reflec- 
tion. The next question refers to the course of the export trade 
of the United Kingdom with “ protected” and “ unprotected ” 
foreign countries and colonies. The query is full of suggestive- 
ness ; and the observations it has called forth from the compilers 
show that to answer it properly is a task of enormous difficulty. 
Incidentally, it is recorded that the foreign countries of the 
protected” group have a present population of 430 millions, 
which is enough to make Cobden turn in his grave. 

It used to be a commonplace of those Free Trade doctrines on 
which Englishmen have been nurtured for fifty years, that Pro- 
tection does not protect, inasmuch as that the consumers of 
taxed commodities will have them all the same, only at an 
artificially enhanced price. It appears to be the fact, however, 
that during these same fifty years the distribution of our total 
exports as between the protected and unprotected markets of the 
world has been reversed; the proportions in 1850 being 56 to 
protected and 44 to other markets, whereas in 1g02 they were 
42 to protected and 58 to other markets. ~ 





Taking the category 
of manufactured commodities separately, the change has been 
€ven more marked. It has been continuous, and has of late years 
become more rapid; so that the official compilers state that there 
can be no doubt as to the effect of Continental and American 
tariffs in checking our trade to those countries, especially during 
the last two decades. It appears from the summary of the 
returns that the proportion of manufactured to total British 
exports has fallen continuously from 96 per cent, in 1850, when 





we still kept the workshops of the world, to 72 per cent. in 1900. 
This is to the principal protected countries and colonies, who 
meanwhile took our coal in ever-growing quantity, culminating 
in the record year 1g00. In that year the protected countries 
paid us nearly 234 millions sterling for coal, coke, and patent 
fuel, the weight being 29 million tons. Owing to the pattial 
industrial collapse on the Continent, they have taken slightly 
less of our fuel since 1900. 

The next set of tables contains the details of manufactured 
goods imported and exported. It is observed that caution is 
required in making these comparisons, for the reason that while 
the value of exports is given free on board, and therefore does 
not include freight, imports are entered including cost, insurance, 
and freight. These tables are very voluminous, and offer some 
highly suggestive figures. Germany, for example, sent in last 
year {466,471 worth of chemicals, and more cotton goods, brass- 
ware (much of which we may be sure was gas-fittings), and 
even crockery than ever before. The value of the imported coal 
tar dyes was £93,962, besides £13,799 for “extracts.” Remark- 
ably enough, in 1890 the imports of coal tar dyes were only 
£2203, while extracts were worth £18,396. It is curious that the 
Germanization of this comparatively small trade is always made 
the text of platform denunciations of English supineness and 
laudations of German scientific industry. Nothing is said in the 
same way of what is a much bigger business—the rapid growth 
of the German textile and glass trades, which depend more on 
labour than on science. The same observation applies to Belgium 
and Holland, which are Germany for this purpose. France, 
also, sends us much more cotton and woollen stuffs than is 
generally suspected. In point of fact, a good many lecturers 
and writers on the subject of British and foreign trades and 
manufactures must correct their stock illustrations and argu- 
ments by this return. 

The figures relating to the exportation of British coal are im- 
pressive. In 1850 the total value of the fuel exported was 
£1,284,000. Roughly speaking, the value of machinery and mill 
work exported was at that period about the same as that of coal. 
The value of all other British exports, excluding ships, was about 
sixty-fold as much. Time passed, and the highest point of the 
export business for some years was reached in 1872, which was a 
period when war and the consequences of war were heaviest on 
our chief customers and trade rivals. Then there came a drop, 
so that 1879 was no betterthan 1866. Last year the value of coal 
exported was 50 per cent. more than that of all the machinery 
and mill work. The proportion of the coal to all other articles, 
except ships, was changed to about one in nine. Not a very 
reassuring alteration of the nature of the national export trade. 
It is a poor compliment to this country that its foreign customers 
prefer its raw natural product, coal, to anything the native work- 
people can make by its aid. 

A familiar side dish at the statistical banquet is the comparison 
between the values of imports and exports. For many years 
imports into the United Kingdom have always exceeded exports; 
the annual excess being about 161 millions sterling, with a ten- 
dency to increase. This has to be accounted for in making up 
the national balance-sheet. In such anattempt, the first thing to 
be done is to correct the export figure by the earnings of British 
ships in the carrying trade, which are not included in the ordinary 
statistics. One-half of the ocean freightage of the world is British, 
and its earnings are computed to be at least 102 millions sterling, 
not including the Colonial carrying trade. This sum must be 
added to the exports. Another addition has to be made for in- 
come received from foreign investments, which is not less than 
623 millions. These two amounts together more than account 
for the average difference between the values of exports and 
imports. There may be a marginal error of to millions in these 
computations. 

Another set of tables relates to the supply of foodstuffs and 
raw materials into the United Kingdom. Among the latter is 
entered petroleum, for which we paid the United States last 
year 3} millions sterling, and Russia not quite 13 millions. Only 
£100,000 worth of petroleum came in from british possessions. The 
tables setting forth the particulars of the corn trade are signifi- 
cant. lor the first time it is possible to obtain some systematized 
information respecting the tinplate trade, so seriously deranged 
by the United States tariff. Briefly stated, the effect of the tariff 
has been to kill the export trade to the United States, which was 
once worth 4} millions annually, and only to leave a residuum of 
65,142 tons a year, which is practically the amount of the draw- 
back plate re-exported to this country as manufactured goods. 
The production of tinplate in the United States has risen to more 
than the greatest quantity previously imported. Meanwhile, 
other markets have been found for the British-made article; and 
the number of mills appears to be actually increasing, though the 
loss of the American trade has not been recouped from other 
parts. This example of the tinplate trade is an experimental 
demonstration of what can be done by a tariff. 

A large portion of the book relates to consumption of food and 
the cost of living of the working classes in the United Kingdom 
and certain foreign countries. This is very interesting matter ; 
but seeing that the average expenditure for beer and spirits is 
left out of the inquiry, there is a considerable unknown quantity 
to be inserted in most of these family budgets. The returns go 
to show that working-class people have benefited greatly by the 
cheapening of most consumables during the past twenty years; 
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the fall amounting in the United Kingdom to 40 per cent., while 
the average rise of wages has been at least 20 per cent. An im- 
portant part of the book relates to the export policy of Trusts in 
certain foreign countries; and here we have a fine opportunity 
for seeing the effect of the business arrangement of selling at two 
prices, of which the export one is the lower. An illustration given 
is that of the Westphalian Gas Coal and Coke “ Kartell,’ which 
is asserted to systematically sell abroad for less than the home 
rates. The difference in 1900 was 8:2 per cent. Holland and 
Belgium got most of this benefit. At one time the price of coal 
in Germany was 18°50 marks per ton, while it was being sent to 
Austria for 8°80 marks. This difference, however, was explained 
by the existence of old contracts. Most of the German coke 
exported goes to France, at a low price. Some gets as far as the 
Mediterranean ; leaving, after freight is paid, only about 75 per 
cent. of the home prices for the coke Kartell to share out. The 
same impeachment is levelled at the United States Trusts, which 
do not, however, generally admit it. Where the fact is proved, it 
is accounted for as a cutting of prices to obtain trade, as in the 
practice of the Standard OilCompany. Where it is desired to 
gain or keep a footing in a foreign market, lower prices for the 
export trade are accepted as a regular thing. Even trade at an 
admitted loss is preferredtonotrade. “That their foreign prices 
have been, to a more or less material extent, lower than their 
domestic prices, the Trusts in some cases allow to be the fact, 
but not infrequently appear reluctant to admit.” 

An appendix to the book gives a brief abstract report of the 
proceedings of the German Commission on Kartells, which took 
evidence early this year on the operations of the Rhenish-West- 
phalian Coal Syndicate and the Upper Silesian Coal Convention. 
Statistics of the coal output of certain foreign countries are given. 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


The Methods of Municipal Trade—Misleading Comparisons of Elec- 
tric and Gas Lighting—The Light of Luxury—The Muddle in 
Marylebone. | 


Tue methods of municipal traders in electric light exhibit much 
variety. It is complained of some local authorities undertaking 
this business that they appear to do it, like the Scotch gentleman 
joked, with difficulty. It is true that the authority keeps a shop; 
but to make up for this there is nobody to mind the counter, 
much less to call for orders. The municipal trader, in other 
words, does his business in as unbusinesslike a way as possible. 
It does not matter—the rates will make good any deficiency! 
Now, there is much to be said for the rule of never doing things 
by halves; and it is quite arguable that if a local authority do 
electric lighting at all, they should do it on ordinary commercial 
lines. Even those who do not approve of the principle of muni- 
cipal trading would be prepared to admit that, where it is done, 
it had better be done thoroughly. A municipal undertaking is 
not more likely to commend itself to an opponent of this kind of 
thing through being bound up in red-tape and hampered by 
stupid administration. A correspondent of an electrical contem- 
porary complains that the Council of a Metropolitan Borough, in 
answer to inquiries about a supply of current, “ send along forms 
of agreement and regulations which look rather formidable; 
their ultimate result being that one finds the Council require a 
minimum of 13s. 4d. for any one quarter during the year, and a 
deposit of {2 2s. This on an installation of six lights is a con- 
sideration ; and in nine cases out of ten the Gas Company do the 
lighting.” When the story is one of a trade rival, how archaic 
this system of requiring elaborate forms to be filled up, and a 
deposit paid, looks in the light of modern business! Yet it is not 
so very long ago that would-be consumers of gas were everywhere 
treated in the same discouraging fashion. 

On the other hand, it is decidedly hard upon a Gas Company 
which contributes heavily to the rates, when the support of these 
same rates is relied upon for the municipal underselling of elec- 
tricity, including the free supply of fittings, wiring, meters, and 
everything required by the consumer. We have before us a Cor- 
poration circular in which such an offer is made, accompanied by 
the statement that the electric light is cheaper than gas—easily 
shown by putting the price of gas about 6d. per 1000 cnbic feet 
too high, and assuming an hourly consumption of 7 cubic feet as 
necessary to yield an equal light to that of a 16-candle electric 
lamp. This is not playing the game according to the rules. But 
they all do it: and the only way of correcting matters is to keep 
the public better posted. The quarterly gas bills can be easily 
made the medium of conveying true information to the public in 
respect to the duty and cost of gaslight. Of course, it is hardly 
necessary to remark that all such statements should be quite 
accurate. The truth is so adequate for the purpose that there is 
really no temptation to exaggerate. Indeed, the electricians dare 
not confess to a knowledge of the lighting efficiency of gas in an 
incandescent burner, or they would have to throw up this parti- 
cular sponge. Twenty candles to the cubic foot is more than they 
can withstand. They are aware of the fact, of course; and the 
only thing to do is to make sure the public know it too. 

Even so, there is a demand for a certain amount for electric 
light, which people will have, irrespective of cost, for some pur- 
poses. It is idle for Gas Companies to think of stopping this 
demand by bringing up the question of comparative cost, which 
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is in the circumstances immaterial. The fact remains, and tells 
time and again, in the long run, with shops and places where the 
lighting bill is a consideration. And the brightness of incan. 
descent gaslight, when used lavishly, beats the electricity even 
more often than the price. It is a great thing for gas engineers 
to remember that the thicker incandescent burners are placed 
the greater their effect, in far more than the direct arithmetical 
ratio. And there is so little heat from them that they can be 
fixed as thickly as is thought necessary anywhere. So that no 
well-managed Gas Company need begrudge an Electric Light 
Company their little bit of trade, which is done for the “ fancy.” 
Fancy shops can live, like the others. Gas engineers themselves 
have as good a right as other people to indulge their liking fora 
bit of electric light when it comes their way. But it goes against 
the grain to see this trade in a luxury of the well-to-do carried on 
at the expense of the rates. It is useless to grumble, but we shall 
never cease from grumbling at this misapplication of money 
that is badly wanted for other purposes. The small local authori- 
ties that are losing money and needlessly vexing themselves over 
this business all over the country had far better let the local Gas 
Companies, where there are any, do it as a side-line, merely to 
gratify the public. Broadly speaking, only those local authorities 
should do electric lighting who have their own gas-works. 

As the matter has been chronicled throughout in this column, 

it is worthy of mention that one more round turn has been taken 
in the complications that surround the electricity affairs of the 
Metropolitan Borough of Marylebone. According to the pro- 
gramme of the Council, who must do everything that lies in their 
power to obey the order of the Court, and purchase the local 
portion of the undertaking of the Metropolitan Electric Supply 
Company, application was made to the Board of Trade for a 
Licence under the Electric Lighting Act; and the Board, as men- 
tioned last week, have declined to accede to the request. ‘There 
remains the Local Government Board, who are also empowered 
to grant these Licences; and it is reported that the borough 
Council will make an application to them before giving up this 
particular expedient. It can hardly be expected, however, that the 
one Department will act contrarily to the other, on precisely the 
same premises, In the event of the refusal of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to intervene, apparently nothing more can be done 
in the sense of satisfying the order of the High Court. The 
3orough Council may deem themselves called upon to ask 
Parliament for the powers which they failed to grant in the Act 
passed for the purpose ; but there is very little probability that the 
promotion of such a Bill would be approved of by the ratepayers. 
Surely, a greater muddle than the whole business was never 
made in the whole course of English local government. 


= ee —_— 


COMPENSATION TO WORKMEN LAST YEAR. 





THERE has just been issued from the Home Office a paper giving 
statistics of proceedings taken under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts, 1897 and 1900, and the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, 
during the past year. The tables are arranged in three groups, 


relating respectively to England and Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land; and they furnish all the statistical information available in 
regard to the working of the above-named Acts. Unfortunately, 
these statutes do not contain provision for the making of returns 
to show the operations of the systems of compensation they 
established ; and consequently those under notice leave untouched 
the great body of cases of compensation to workmen. However, 
though compiled from comparatively limited sources, they contain 
interesting information of which the following is a summary. 

The number of cases dealt with by County Court Judges and 
Arbitrators under the Workmen’s Compensation Act during the 
past year was 1269, compared with 1370 in 1901. Of the former, 
1200 were decided by Judges and g by Arbitrators; while 60 of them 
were settled by the acceptance of money paid into Court. The 
decisions by Judges were 89 less than in 1go1; but the number 
was considerably in excess of that for each of the two immediately 
preceding years. In addition to the cases dealt with, there were 
538 withdrawn, settled out of Court, or otherwise disposed of. Of 
the claims for compensation finally settled within the cognizance 
of the Courts, the decision in 801 cases was in favour of the appli- 
cant, andin 167 for the respondent. In 360 cases the award was 
alump sum ;in441aweekly payment. In 1go1 the figures were 399 
and 608. In264 cases the compensation was granted onaccount of 
death ; and in all of them the deceased had left dependants. The 
amount awarded was £44,353 5s. 1d. (a considerable decrease on 
the figures for the preceding year) ; the average amount being /£ 168, 
against £188 7s. 7d.in 1901. With regard to the grants of com- 
pensation for injury, there were 96 cases in which it is returned 
as consisting of a lump sum; the average being £36 3s. 11d. In 
441 cases of injury, a weekly sum was assigned—in 242 for total, 
and in 199 for partial incapacity. The average rate of weekly 
allowance for total incapacity for the last four years has been 
10s. 11d., 11s. 6d., 11s. 10d., and 12s. 2d.; and for partial incapa- 
city, gs. 2d., ros. gd., gs. 8d., and gs. 11d. 

An interesting table shows how far the number of cases under 


‘the Employers’ Liability Act has been affected by the new rights 


conferred by the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. Comparing 
last year with 1898, the reduction in the number of cases amounts 
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to only about 19 per cent., while the amount recovered is about 
44 per cent. less. The figures are: Cases in 1898, 681 ; damages 
awarded, £16,853. Cases in 1902, 548; damagesawarded, £9330. 
In 27 of the 548 cases, though the proceedings were originally 
taken under the Employers’ Liability Act, the question of com- 
pensation was actually determined under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1897, in pursuance of the power given by that Act. 
The average amount of damages awarded under the Employers’ 
Liability Act last year in case of death was £115 7s. 1od.; under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, £168 os. 1d. There were 27 
appeals by workmen and 32 by employers; six of the former and 
eight of the latter being successful. One appeal to the House of 
Lords was dismissed. 

A comparison of the returns for 1902 with those for the years 
1899 to 1901 (the first three complete years when the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was in force) does not show any great change 
in its operation. Compared with 1go1, there was a falling off 
both in the number of cases taken into the Courts and in that of 
those carried to the Court of Appeal. As in previous years, the 
great majority of the claims were settled by agreement, and only 
a small percentage were made the subject of formal arbitration. 


—— _- 
eon SS 


CAUSES OF BREAKDOWNS OF GAS AND OTHER 
ENGINES. 


++ 





In most unexpected places, one sometimes discovers instruc- 
tive matter. Perusing the recently issued report of the Chief 
Engineer of the Engine, Boiler, and Employers’ Liability Insurance 


Company, Limited (Mr. Michael Longridge, M.A., M.Inst.C.E.), it 
is found that the incidents recorded in it from the daily experiences 
of the Company are such that they cannot fail to convey to the 
users of steam and other machinery a fair idea of the kind of risks 
the use of such machinery involves, as well as hints as to the 
means by which these risks may be lessened. The most effective 
of these means is, of course, intelligent periodical inspection, such 
as, judging by the report, is given by the Company. There is an 
abundance of evidence to prove how enormously periodical inspec- 
tion has, during the past forty years, reduced the number of 
boiler explosions, and consequently loss of life, and also how few 
are the lives lost at the present time by explosions of insured 
boilers compared with uninsured. Unfortunately, no record 
exists as to the number of breakdowns of steam and gas engines 
and other motors, to prove the value of inspection when applied 
to them; but there can be little doubt that it is at least as 
advantageous as it has been in the case of boilers. However, 
here and there in the report, there is a good deal of information 
to be extracted which may be turned to useful purpose by both 
makers and users of these classes of machinery; in other words, 
from the misfortunes of those engine users who experienced break- 
downs in 1902, as recounted in the report, they themselves and 
others may largely profit. 

These breakdowns of insured steam, gas, and oil engines may 
be classified as follows :— 


Steam- Gas and 
Engines. Oil Engines, 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Due to accidents or causes unascertained. . 30 o- 34 
,, negligence of owners or attendant. . 23 - 35 
,, Old defects or wearandtear. . . . 24 ‘ 19 
,,  Wweakness—faulty design or bad work- 
ee ee a a - 12 


This comparison is interesting ; but it is a matter for regret that 
the percentage of unascertained causes of accident is so large. 
Accidents due to negligence make gas and oil engines stand in 
poor contrast with the steam-engines; but it is satisfactory to 
find that accidents due to weaknesses in respect of faulty design 
or bad workmanship show a marked superiority on the part of 
the gas and oil engines, though it is not an agreeable thing to see 
that defects in these respects occupy even the position they do 
in the total of accidents. It is interesting and instructive, how- 
ever, to investigate the particular parts of the engines which, by 
their failures, caused the breakdowns in the year; but in doing 
this we must confine ourselves to gas and oil engines. It is 
found that valves and valve-gear were the worst offenders, and 
cylinders and cylinder ends and covers came next. Following 
these are piston and piston-rods ; but accidents to other parts were 
relatively light. The figures are as follows :— 


GAS AND OIL ENGINES. 
During 1902. 


Valves and valve gear. . . .. + «© « 24 
Cylinders and cylinderends andcovers ... . . 12 
a et ee ee ee eee ee ee ce 9 
Connecting-rods. 8 
Main-shafts . — ae ’ 3 
Governors and governing gear . 3 
Fly-wheels hs hy + 3 
Clutches and couplings . . . 3 
Silencing-boxes and exhaust-pipe 3 
Bed-plates and pedestals . , 2 
See ee ek ew 2 
Total wreck—cause not ascertained. I 


To illustrate the breakdowns, a number of examples are 
§iven, among whieh there are points worth marking. There isa 








the exhibition a complete success. 


case of a gas-engine, with a cylinder 18} inches in diameter by 
30-inch stroke, running at 160 revolutions per minute. The 
cylinder end containing the valves was found to be cracked, and 
also the liner. The cause was overheating, owing to accumu- 
lation of deposit in the water-jacket. Three other cases of the 
same kind occurred during the year; and they all point to the 
necessity for providing a sufficient number of doors and plugs to 
allow every part of the jacket to be cleaned. It iscomplained that 
it is rarely that proper facilities are provided for cleaning, although 
the water in many districts makes this imperatively necessary. 
It is found too that the jackets of four gas-engines were burst by 
frost. Three of these accidents were due to the carelessness of 
the attendants in leaving water in the jackets all night. The 
fourth was due to the mistake of a plumber who had been called 
in to mend a lead pipe supplying the water to the cooling tank. 
The owner had drained the jacket ; but the plumber, after mend- 
ing the pipe, turned the water into the cistern and shut the 
jacket drain—thus leaving the jacket full of water, which froze in 
the night. 

Another example of accident gives scope for a little criticism. 
It is that of a horizontal gas-engine, with cylinder 113 inches dia- 
meter by 18-inch stroke, running at 170 revolutions per minute. 
The crank-shaft had three bearings, and carried at one end an 
overhung fly-wheel, and on the other between one of the main 
bearings and the outer bearing, a second fly-wheel, from which 
the power was taken by a belt. The engine drove a dynamo for 
lighting. The crank-shaft broke suddenly, close to the crank, on 
the side next the driving-wheel. The two crank arms and pin, 
with the short end of the shaft and overhung fly-wheel attached 
to them, part of the frame forming the bearing for this end of 
the shaft, and the connecting-rod and piston were driven forward, 
and struck, and broke, the bed-plate of the dynamo. The engine 
frame, which was cast with the cylinder, was also broken. The 
cause was apparently excessive stress on the neck, which failed 
owing to the bearings being out of line. The shaft had been failing 
gradually ; the final break bearing asmall proportion to the total 
cross section of the shaft. The growing practice of carrying the 
crank-shafts of horizontal gas-engines on three bearings—the outer 
one entirely detached from the engine frame—without any special 
provision ensuring alignment vertically or horizontally is, in Mr. 
Longridge’s opinion, certain to result in the breakage of many shafts. 
Even the division of the brasses into four segments, with adjust- 
ment for the side segments of all bearings and vertical adjustment 
by folding wedges or screws for the outer bearing. would be but a 
doubtful improvement, save in the hands of a very skilful engine- 
driver. If more than two bearings are required, inverted vertical 
engines will probably have to be adopted; and—according to the 
opinion of the same expert—the sooner gas-engine makers realize 
this the better for all concerned. With these, there is adjustment 
of level only to be considered. To keep three or more bearings in 
line and level—where wear takes place downwards by the weights 
of the parts, and horizontally owing to the thrust of a horizontal 
piston—is a task too difficult to expect men to undertake in every- 
day work. For horizontal engines, the alternatives seem to be 
two bearings with overhung cranks, or an independent shaft to 
carry the dynamo or belt drum or rope drum supported on its 
own bearings. 

Reference to one other form of accident may be given in con- 
clusion. This was a horizontal engine of unknown age, with 
8!-inch diameter cylinder by 13-inch stroke. When the attendart 
attempted to start the engine one morning, an explosion occurred 
inside the frame, which blew out the sides of the frame, broke 
two arms of the fly-wheel, and bent the crank-shaft. The cause 
was an accumulation of gas inside the frame, owing to leakage 
through the air-valve, which opened into the frame. Several 
other engines receiving their air through the frame, it is reported, 
have exploded in the same way in recent years. 

This glance at portions of Mr. Longridge’s report is sufficient 
to show the nature of the interesting matter embodied in its 
pages. It is from one end to the other an account of failures ; 
and from these, as we have attempted to show, there is something 
to be learnt by all interested in the types of engines to which 
attention has been more particularly directed here. besides this 
view of the matter, there is another; and it is that the value of 
periodical inspection of boilers and engines of all kinds by an 
engineer who, from large and varied experience, must be able to 
readily diagnose constitutional and other defects, is abundantly 
confirmed by the report. 








The Institution of Gas Engineers and the Projected Crystal 
Palace Gas Exhibition—Mr. Walter T. Dunn, Secretary of the 
Institution, writes that the Council considered, at a recent meet- 
ing, the request of Mr. George Collins Levey, C.M.G., the Com- 
missioner of the International Exhibition of Gas Plant, Lighting, 
Heating, Power, Hygiene, and General Smoke Abatement Ap- 
pliances, to be held at the Crystal Palace from Dec. 15-to Jan. 16 
next, that the Institution should extend its patronage to the 
exhibition. The Council have assented, on the understanding 
that the Institution incurs no legal or pecuniary liability in doing 
so, and is not identified with, and accepts no responsibility with 
reference to, any awards that may be made. It was decided to 
co-operate in the matter as far as possible with a view of making 
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THE HOME OF THE INCLINED RETORT IN ENGLAND. 


THE approach to completion of a new inclined retort house at 
the Southall works of the Brentford Gas Company affords a good 
opportunity for presenting readers with some notes as to what 
has been, and is being, done in respect of the system at the two 


works of this highly prosperous concern ; and this we are able to 
do through the kindness of the Company’s Engineer and Man- 
ager (Mr. James Husband) in showing the writer the whole of his 
carbonizing plant on the occasion of a recent visit. Gas engineers 
generally have only a floating knowledge of what has been accom- 
plished at Brentford and Southall in this matter of inclined retorts. 
They know that the title which we have given to this article applies 
to these works; that the Gas Company have pinned their faith to 
the system so securely that, as time has passed, the number of 
inclines have gradually come into the ascendant there; that hori- 
zontals have only been treated for some time now as stand-bys; 
and that it will not be long hence before horizontals, so far as 
this Company are concerned, will be completely effaced from the 
working. Why is this? Simply because, the Company’s chief 
official, his predecessor—Mr. Frank Morris, now a member of the 
Board—and the Directors (as those who have followed the state- 





the first inclined retort in this country was tried in a Scotch 
kiln at the Southall works. We have borrowed from Mr. Husband 
a photograph of this primitive installation; and the historical 
interest attaching to it justifies its reproduction (fig. 1). The 
retort was 20 feet long by 21 in. by 13 in., Q section. From this 
trial sprang, in the early days of 1890, two trial beds of seven 20- 
feet retorts; and these may be taken as the beginning of the 
inclined retort system in thiscountry. This beginning was, in the 
opinion of Mr. Morris and those associated with him, so successful 
that, by May 30 of that year, the first charge was put into a larger 
installation in No. 3 retort-house at Southall. The retorts were set 
seven in a bed, and were 20 feet in length. Time, however, has 
brought about the complete dismantling of this house. Then in 
1891 Mr. Morris converted the horizontal retorts in No. 1 house at 
Brentford into eight settings of 20 feet sevens. The same year a 
start was made with the conversion of No. 1 house at Southall ; 
and before many months were over, 26 settings were established, 
built back to back—the retorts being 15 feet long, and set in sevens. 
It should be explained that the reason 15-feet retorts were adopted 
in this instance was that, if 20-feet ones had been installed, only 
13 beds could have been accommodated in the house; but, by 
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Fic. 1.—TIuHeE First INCLINED RETORT IN A ScotcHu KILN 


ments on the subject by the Chairman, Mr. Howard C. Ward, at 
the half-yearly meetings will know) have for some years now been 
firmly convinced that they save, and save largely, by this method of 
carbonizing. 

However, though little is generally known, what has been done 
at Brentford has been open to the inspection of anyone for the 
mere asking; but in talking about their work, both Mr. Morris in 
former years and Mr. Husband in latter years have been—it is of 
their character to be so—rather reserved. At the same time, 
many have profited by their experience; but, from personal ob- 
servation, we say (without asking their permission) that this has 
never been adequately acknowledged. In writing of that experi- 
ence, it should be mentioned that the present chief at Brentford 
was Mr. Morris’s assistant at the time of the advent of the in- 
clined system there some fifteen years ago; and therefore he is 
intimately conversant with the whole of the facts connected with 
the pioneer work. The story of that time is interesting ; and we 
will lightly run over it and subsequent developments. 


From 1889 TO 1903. 


It was in 1889 that Mr. Morris, attracted by the accounts pub- 
lished of Mr. Coze’s system and its working at Rheims, went 
twice on to the Continent (in company with Mr. Van Vestraut, 
who was then one of Mr. Morris’s assistants at Southall) to make 
an investigation on behalf of his Company. Directly afterwards, 














AT SOUTHALL. 


adopting the shorter lengths, and setting them back to back, a 
larger carbonizing capacity was obtained. We give a drawing 
of the settings in this house (fig. 2); and about it something more 
will be said presently. Then in 1892, a new house (No. 4) was 
erected at Southall; and in it 18 sets of 20-feet sixes were put 
in. The same year also saw the installation of the second bench 
of eight settings at Brentford; and in 1895, a further house was 
converted there to fourteen beds. In short, the process of estab- 
lishing the inclined system has been proceeding until now there 
are only 22 beds of horizontals standing at Southall; and there 
have been none at Brentford since 1895. Those at Southall are 
now merely used to meet any pressure in the winter months, and 
will, as they fall out of use, be replaced by the system which the 
Company have found so successful. 

To-day the numerical position of inclined retorts at Brentford 
and Southall is this— 


Brentford— Retorts. 
90 sets of six 20-feet retorts . . . . +.» « « « = 180 
Southall— 
26 sets of seven 1§-feet retorts. . . .« . «© « « » = 182 
18 ,, ,, Six 20-feet 7 Se ae oe ee i ee 
25 +» 9», Six 20-feet a ca oe ==: 590 


[This is the new house now nearing completion. | 
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Fic. 2.—Cross SECTION OF THE RETORT-BENCH IN THE 1891 SOUTHALL HOUSE. 


Put in another way, the Company have now 11,490 feet of inclined 
retorts. It will be observed that, with the exception of 26 sets at 
Southall, the retorts are set in beds of sixes. Mr. Husband finds 
this preferable to having the seven; for, without the bull’s-eye, 
he gets a more equable heat throughout each setting, and a lower 
temperature suffices. Simplicity is the leading characteristic of 
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lic. 3—-TuHe CHARGER INVENTED IN 1890, AND ADOPTED AT 
SOUTHALL IN I8gI. 


the settings at Southall and Brentford; and in both the Com- 
pany’s works it can be said with truth that it is difficult to find 
anything in connection with the system on which a penny of 
capital has been uselessly spent. This will apply not only to the 
inclined retorts, but to all the other plant. 


Honour To WuHom Honour 1s DUE. 


Before we leave this brief sketch of the adoption of the inclined 
retorts at Brentford, there is one thing about the No. 1 Southall 





house which cannot fail to strike anyone with experience in inclined 
retort work, and that is the method of charging. After looking 
into this, and other points about the working, we cannot help 
feeling that the Engineers of the Brentford Company have not 
had placed to their credit all that they are entitled to in connec- 
tion with the development of the inclined retort system. The 
method of charging in this house is precisely the same to-day as 
it was in 1891 when the inclines were first installed; and to the 
Manager of the Southall station (Mr. W. Bugby) is due this recog- 
nition of his ingenuity in first designing the successful charger in 
existence there. In the * JouRNAL”’ for July 29, 1890, there appears 
in the “ Register of Patents” the following: ‘“ 10,713—-W. Buapy, 
‘An Improved Portable Apparatus for Charging Inclined Gas- 
Retorts.’” In his modesty, Mr. Bugby did not think it worth while 
to proceed further in the protection of his rights; and the result 
has been that the acknowledgment attaching to a successful in- 
vention has not been his. But the fact remains that in 18g1, as 
shown in the cross section of the settings in No. 1 Southall house, 
he had in use the system of charging there illustrated, and that 
was the one for which he made application for protection in 1891. 
The method comprises a separate charger for each line of retorts ; 
and, as will be seen, the arrangement is such that an even drop 
for the charge into all three lines of retorts is secured. The 
character of the charger is sufficiently described by the drawings 
(figs. 2 and 3). The valves—one for each vertical line of retorts— 
admitting coal to the charger measuring-chamber from the storage 
hopper is operated by levers along the centre of the stage. At 
the back of the measuring-chamber is a sight-hole for regulating 
the quantity of the charge. Underneath the measuring-chamber 
is a little hand clip for holding the shoot leading to the retorts in 
position when the machine is notin use. Atthe side are a ring and 
chain by which the gate is raised which releases the charge into 
the retort. These shoots are traversed along overhead rails by 
hand or chain-and-wheel gearing. It will be recognized that 
many installations in the country are fitted with this method of 
charging; but there are few engineers who know of the Southall 
designer of 1891. That, however, is not all. In the early instal- 
lations at Brentford, another system of charging was adopted 
which, to say the least, bears a striking resemblance to other 
popular methods. In this case, the measuring-chambers are fixed 
to the bottoms of the overhead hoppers; and the coal is fed into 
the retorts by means of travelling shoots, in which adjustable 
checks are fixed (figs. 4 and 5). Two levers are now used for the 
operation—the one opens the valve which allows the coal to pass 
from the hopper into the measuring-chamber, and the other opens 
the valve at the bottom of the latter, and releases the charge for 
feeding the retorts through the travelling shoot. Both methods 
Mr. Husband pronounces to be equally good; but, in the new 
house, he has adopted the latter plan. Retorts charged by either 
system show that, from the point of view of the evenness of the 
charges, there is nothing to choose between them, though, per- 
haps, with the latter method, the operation of the charging-shoot 
from retort to retort claims a little less exertion on the part of the 
men engaged. 


ANGLES AND TEMPERATURES. 


We must revert to No. 1 Southall house, in order to bring out 
another rule in construction which has been evolved from the 
working there and at Brentford. It has been shown that six 
in a bed is one rule; and the second is that an angle of 31° is 
found to be the best for the working of the retorts. Inthe No.1 
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Southall house an angle of 36°, 
owing to the special circum- 
stances, was adopted. But all 
retorts are now set at 31”. 
Again, in a previous para- 
graph, reference was made to 
the reduction of the tempera- 
ture at which the settings are 
worked. With seven retorts 
set in a bed, the heats used to 











be approximately 3000° in the 
combustion chamber. Now 
heats of 2200°, and sometimes 
even lower, are the rule, and 
the working under these condi- 
tions proceeds with a smooth- 
ness that the most fastidious 
engineer could not complain 
about. The retorts are not 
nursed in any way; yet the 
working goes on with almost 
monotonous regularity. Several 
retorts were seen discharged. 
In some cases the first foot or 
so of the charge required a 




















little persuasion ; but after that 
nothing was needed on the part 
of the men but the occasional 
release of the larger lumps from 
the mouthpiece. This is sufh- 
ciently near to automatic work- 
ing for the Engineer of the 
Brentford Gas Company. He 
attributes this ease in opera- 
tion to the uniform heats that 
he obtains throughout each 4 
setting with six retorts ina bed, 
and working at lower tempera- 
tures than in the old days. 
Each setting, by the way (ac- 
cording to his present mode of 
construction), is a complete 
unit in itself; and each bed, as 
well as the furnace arch, is divided with a cross wall—thus practi- 
cally separating the set into two. The wall in the furnace arch is 
formed with an opening by which the amount of gas for heating the 
retorts can be regulated. This system of construction was first 
experimented with at the end of 1891, and from that time it 
has been the method followed at the Company’s works. The 
charges are 4} cwt. in the 15-feet retorts, and 6} cwt. in the 20-feet 
retorts; and six-hour working is the rule. 





SyYSTEM. 


SLIPPING CHARGES AND A VARIETY OF COALS. 


This question of the free exit of the spent charges has some 
relation to that of the slipping of coals. Mr. Husband ridicules 
the idea of having to pick and choose coals for use in the in- 
clined retorts, in witness of which the following list of the names 
of the coals that have been used during the past few years may be 
given: Ravensworth Pelaw, Pelaw Main, Pelton Main, New Pelton, 
Deat Hill, Thornley Gas, Hebburn Gas, Hebburn Main, West 
Leverson’s, Wearmouth Gas, Wingate Grange, South Hetton, 
Chirton Gas, Garsfield, Deans Primrose, Holmside Gas, Boldon 
Gas, Orgreaves, Silkstone Gas, Wearmouth Hutton, Washed Gas 
Nuts, Aldwarke Main, Durham Gas, Leverson’s Wallsend, Felling 
Main, Etherley Grange, Silksworth Rough, Brandon Gas, London- 
derry Gas, Wickham Gas, Wear Valley Gas, Thornley Hutton, 
Clay Cross Small, Yorkshire Gas, Barnsley Nut Gas, and Gas 
Peas. There is a good broad variation here; and it would be 
interesting to hear the comments that engineers who attribute the 
slipping to the class of coals have to make on this list. The 
coals are used indiscriminately, just as they are delivered, or 
brought out mixed from the store. In the 620 retorts on the two 
works, there are occasional slips here and there. But this is 
abnormal, and Mr. Husband merely attributes it to temporary 
defective heating. If the heat is regulated properly to thoroughly 
burn off the charge (without going to the extreme heats in vogue 
in many works), there will, he feels convinced from his experi- 
ence, be very little slipping. Touching further on this point as to 
the slipping of charges, it should be stated that the rule at Brent- 
ford and Southall is the parallel retort; the tapered form being 
regarded with disfavour. The view is that, if anything, the taper 
would facilitate slipping; and Mr. Husband jocularly observed, 
when questioned on the point, that if he used tapered retorts, he 
should at times prefer the smaller end for the outlet, so as to pre- 
vent the spent charges tumbling out on the release of the stopper. 


CoaL BREAKING AND CoKE CONVEYING. 


From the general information gathered on this visit to Brent- 
ford and Southall, there are two or three more points which may 
be mentioned before describing the new retort-house. Contrary 
to custom, mechanical coal-breakers are not resorted to. The 
coal is simply dumped on to strong iron riddles fixed over the 
elevator boots, and all pieces that will not pass through are 
broken by the attendant. The coal is then elevated, and trans- 
mitted to the overhead hoppers by conveyors. Though not thecase 





Fic. 4.—TuHe Coat-Hoprper AND MEASURING-CHAMBER 
MADE OF Woop AND EXPERIMENTED WITH AT BRENT- 
FORD IN 1890: THE FORERUNNER OF THE SHOT-POUCH 
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some years now been 
given to continuous 
hoppers, as being far 
cheaper in construc- (When first used in 1891, instead of an eccentric 
tion. Another change check, a simple check plate was employed.) 
from the ordinary prac- 
tice is found in the transmission of the coke from the retort-houses 
at Southall tothe coke heaps. Although the Brentford Company 
may claim to have been the first to have adopted a hot-coke 
conveyor in an inclined retort-house, the Engineer has no liking 
for them, and prefers the coke to fall through shoots into the 
basement, and then be quenched before being carried away by a 
conveyor tothe coke yard. All the elevating and conveying 
plant is driven by gas-engines. 
Laspour Costs UNDER THE OLD AND NEW WORKING. 

Now one of the great points that has been mide in connection 
with the change from horizontal to inclined working at Brentford 
is the large reduction it has effected in the carbonizing wages per 
ton of coal. The latest figures obtainable for comparison refer to 
the working, in the early part of this year, in the horizontal retort 
house at Southall, of ro8 mouthpieces (54 through retorts) and the 
recent costs in No3. 1 and 2 inclined retort houses at Brentford, 
which are both worked by the same gang—each house containing 
eight beds of sixes: 8 K 6 = 48 X 2 = g6 retorts X 2 mouth- 
pieces = 192. 

SOUTHALL HORIZONTALS (HAND CHARGED). 
(54 Retorts.) 


Fic. 5.—CHARGING-SCOOP AS _ USED 
SINCE 1892. 





eecogpeatGs.. . »+ «= © » » »* © 828. od, 
4stokersatss.9od. . +. « « « = 23 0 
2 coke spreaders at4s.9]1. . . . . = 9g 6 
®firemanat6s.gd. ...+.+ + +« = 4 3 
1 poker-in at 4s.10od.. . . . . . = 410 
I pipe jumperats5s.9gd.. . ... = 5 9 

59s. 4d. 

3 Shifts 

178s, od. 

' 129f 
108 mouthpieces X 12 cwt. = ———~= 65 tons = 2s. 8d. per ton, 


3RENTFORD INCLINES. 
(96 Retorts.) 


1charger at6s.1od. . . . . . . = 6s. tod. 
4 stokers (on drawing-stage) at5s. 11d. = 23 8 
I pipe jumper at 6s. 2d. is « « &@ SS 
t fireman at6s.sd. .....+ 2 6 § 
Cg 8 ee ee a ee ae a 
46s. 5d. 
3 Shifts 
139S. 3d. 


139s. 3d. ~ by 122 tons = 13. 14d. per ton. 
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The comparison, of course, will be open to the criticism that 
the horizontal house is not a machine-worked one, and that the 
figures for that house embrace coke men. But in regard to the 
latter point, it may be mentioned that the four stokers in the 
inclined retort work throw back the coke. 


THe New HousE At SOUTHALL. 


This brings us to a brief description of the new house (known 
as No.5) at Southall. As has already been intimated, it is an 
inflexible law at Brentford that nothing shall be spent on build- 
ings or plant beyond what is required for actual service; and 
from what we have learned as to the cost of this new house, it 
must be said that, for a cheap piece of construction, it is an object- 
lesson. For many years past, steel framework buildings, with 
galvanized iron covering, has been the form of construction 
favoured ; and the experience has confirmed the wisdom of its 
adoption. This is the style in which the new house has been 
constructed. The Contractors for the building itself were Messrs. 














special brick used in them. The ascension-pipes are 6-inch; the 
hydraulic of U shape; and the connections from the latter 8-inch. 
At present twelve of the beds are in operation; and the remainder 
will be ready for the winter’s work. The bench is 17°6 wide, the 
charging-stage about 17 feet, and the drawing-floor 14 feet. The 
stages are merely constructed of iron plates, but they are kept 
nicely cool through the free circulation of air from below. The 
continuous overhead coal-hopper is 6 ft. by 7 ft., and has a capa- 
city for 24 hours’ supply. The charging arrangements consist of 
the fixed measuring-chambers, with a travelling shoot for each 
line of retorts, as in the case of the old houses at Brentford. The 
coal elevator and conveyor was carried out by the Chain Belt 
Engineering Company; and these are the only parts of the in- 
ternal work let out to contract. The system of disposing of the 
coke will be to let it fall through shoots into the basement, there 
quenched, and then conveyed away to the coke-yard. This is a 
sufficient description of the new house, read in conjunction with 
the general notes on the working of the inclined system at these 
works. In this new house we find the plainest of plain 
inclined retort work; and yet from it Mr. Husband is 
confident of achieving equally good results as have 
been realized now for many years past in the works 
under his charge. 

This article is nothing more than a collection of 
notes made during a visit to the works; but they bring 
out several interesting points in the experience of two 
Engineers who (associated in work and kinship) have 
been identified with the development and working of 
the system from the first trial with the single retort in 
the old Scotch kiln. What they do not know about 
the system can hardly be worth knowing; and their 
experience has led them to advise that a Company 
sending out 2,200,000,000 cubic feet of gas per annum 
should put their whole trust in inclines, notwithstand- 
ing all that is said in disparagement of the system in 
many other quarters. In justification whereof, Mr. 
Husband can point to-day to the financial position of 
the concern, and the ease with which it floated through 
the troublous times of but recent years. The district 
of the Company covers some 50 square miles. In it 
there are large areas of undeveloped land. But build- 
ing is proceeding apace; and, moreover, the new class 
of property is that which is largely gas consuming, and 
not of a kind in which electricity will be courted. By 
these foretokens, confidence is given in predicting a 





Fic. 6.—TuHE CHARGING-FLOOR IN THE NEW HOuwsE. 


Samuel Cutler and Sons; and a little information 
as to its character was conveyed in the paper which 
Mr. Samuel Cutler, jun., read at the recent meeting 
of the Eastern Counties Gas Association. The 
house has a span of 50 feet, and is 246 feet long, 
with a height of 42 ft. 0 in. from the floor to the eaves. 
‘Lhe framework consists of 12 in. by 6 in. by 6 in. steel 
stanchions of single girder section, placed at 8 ft. 11 in. 
centres, and stayed laterally by steel joist purlins, 
5 in. by 4 in. by 4 in.; these forming a series of 
rectangular panels. The roof has ordinary open- 
trussed principals, coincident with the stanchions, 
and slated on angle steel purlins, laid 10-inch gauge 
in the usual way. Wind-bracing bars are provided 
to triangulate certain of the side panels, and the 
corresponding bays of the roof. To show the facility 
with which this class of structure can be carried out, 
it is worth mentioning that practically the whole of 
the stanchions were constructed on the ground. A 
portable drilling-machine was installed on the site, 
and the whole of the holes were drilled to template 
and erected direct. This saved the carriage to and 
from the Contractors’ works. The sides of the frame- 
work are covered with galvanized iron sheeting, but 
only to about two-thirds of the depth from the eaves 
—the bottom part having been left entirely open for 





continuance of the growth of the splendid prosperity 
of this Company. 
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the purpose of inducing a current of air to pass up 
behind the beds, and get a free circulation of air 
on the charging-floor (see figs. 6 and 7). One other 
point which favours this method of covering is that in 
summer time it is a simple matter to remove parts of the sheeting 
to obtain any amount of ventilation. This combination of steel 
framing and galvanized sheeting construction was adopted for the 
carburetted water-gas house; and the sheeting looks as good now 
as when it was put up five years or so ago. In the retort-houses 
at the Brentford works, steel framing and galvanized sheeting are 
also largely employed ; and the material is practically as sound as 
the day it was erected twelve years ago. 

However, returning to the new Southall house, there has not 
been any haste in finishing it. It was taken in hand by the Com- 
pany well before it was required ; and its complete equipment— 
settings, hoppers, and stages—has been carried out entirely by 
the Company’s own men as opportunity offered from time to time. 
here are in all 25 beds of six retorts, Q section, 24 inch by 
14 inch, parallel, and 20 feet long. The furnaces are ordinary 
regenerative settings, improved by Mr. Husband from his large 
experience with the previous settings. There is not a single 








lic. 7—THE DIscHARGING-FLOOR IN THE NEw House, 








The Advantages of Gas-Engines.—In a little handbook of about 
a hundred pages, published by Messrs. Merritt and Hatcher, 
Limited, Mr. W. A. Tookey gives some useful hints to purchasers 
on the advantages, action, and application of gas-engines, and 
to erectors and attendants on their fitting up and management. 
The matter is divided into three parts, in the first of which the 
author furnishes answers to certain questions in the order in 
which they would probably occur to a power-user, especially in 
regard to the cost of running. The second part consists of a few 
notes calculated to assist foremen and others who have the super- 
vision of gas-engines; while the third contains some observations 
about starting, probable failures and defects and their remedies, 
and some useful hints to attendants. The author has produced 
a little book which will be of service to people who desire to 
know what the installation of a gas-engine entails. 
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PERSONAL. 


The Retirement of Mr. Field—Changes in the Staff of the Gaslight 
and Coke Company. 


Our readers may remember that in the “ JournaL ” forthe 16th 
of June we announced that Mr. John W. Field had, in conse- 
quence of ill-health, tendered to the Court of Directors of the 


Gaslight and Coke Company his resignation of the position of 
Secretary and General Manager, and that it would take effect as 
froin the present or next month. Mr. Field is now away on his 
vacation; and we understand he will not return to the Horseferry 
Road. As already announced, the duties discharged by him have 
been divided between Mr. Henry Rayner, formerly the Assistant- 
Secretary, who has been entrusted with the secretaryship, and 
Mr. David Milne Watson, who assisted Mr. Field in the other branch 
of his work, and has been appointed General Manager. ‘These 
gentlemen, who have lately had the advice and help of Mr. Field, 
have now assumed the entire responsibility for their respective 
departments. So important a change in the administration of the 
Company as the severance of Mr. Field’s connection with it could 
not, of course, but be a matter of regret to the Directors, who 
placed upon record, in the form of a resolution, their deep sense 
of the “energy and devotion to the Company’s interests” which 
had been “the guiding principles of his long and faithful 
service.” At the half-yearly meeting of the Company in August, 
the Governor (Sir W. T. Makins Bart.) gave further expression 
to these sentiments, and said it would be impossible for anyone 
to watch Mr. Field’s work, and join in it, as he had done, 
without being amazed at his industry; and he expressed the 
hope that by relinquishing in time an occupation in which he 
delighted, his health would, after a period of rest, be as good 
as ever. In this hope we most cordially join. Mr. Field is 
the son of the late Mr. John Field, the Accountant of the old 
Imperial Gas Company, and the projector, some five-and-thirty 
years ago, of the annual “ Analysis of Gas Accounts” which has 
now become an indispensable work of reference in arbitration 
and parliamentary inquiries in connection with gas undertakings. 
Mr. John W. Field was then in the service of the Gaslight and 
Coke Company, of which he became the Accountant. On the 
resignation of Mr. John Orwell Phillips in the spring of 1893, Mr. 
Field was appointed Secretary and General Manager. In relin- 
quishing these important offices, he does so with the united good 
wishes of the whole of the Company’s employees, though they 
were precluded from giving expression to them at a general 
gathering owing to the largeness of their numbers. There was 
consequently no formal leave-taking, or anything in the nature 
of a testimonial. We trust there may be before Mr. Field many 
years of congenial and useful work in connection with the pre- 
paration of the “ Analysis” with which his name is indissolubly 
associated, the value of which has been greatly enhanced by the 
extended scope he has given to it since it passed into his hands. 


Apart from the retirement of Mr. Field, we understand that 
several changes among the various Station Engineers of the Com- 
pany have been determined upon. Probably the most important 
is the relinquishment by Mr. W. B. Wright of the management of 
the Bromley station of the Company. His son, Mr. Fred. Wright, 
who was Assistant at Bromley, goes to Beckton, under Mr. Iago. 
Mr. Reeson has been transferred from Beckton to the engineer- 
ship of the St. Pancras station, in place of Mr. Lacey, who in 
future will take charge of the Bromley works. Mr. Wright was 
formerly with the Imperial Company, and was one of the officers 
taken over on the amalgamation of that concern with the Gas- 
light and Coke Company. 


Mr. H. M. Bairstow, Assistant to Mr. J. H. Crowther, at 
Wallasey, has been selected to fill the position of Superintendent 
of the Effingham Street works of the Sheffield Gas Company. 


The Gas and Electricity Committee of the Aberdeen Corpora- 
tion have elected Mr. SAMUEL MILNE Engineer and Manager of 
the department, in succession to Mr. A. Smith, who has retired. 
Mr. Milne has been employed in the gas-works for twelve years; 
and during Mr. Smith’s long absence, he carried on the duties of 
the office of Manager to the satisfaction of all. 


Consequent upon the succession by Mr. R. BrucE ANDERSON to 
the positions in connection with gas-works in Ireland vacated by 
his father, and his recent appointment as Engineer and General 
Manager of the Queenstown Gas Company, several changes have 
just been made by him in the management of gas-works under 
his supervision. Mr. W. Dunn has sent in his resignation as 
Manager at Queenstown, which post will be filled by Mr. Joun 
PATERSON, of Tipperary, where he has been for five years, and 
where the management has been so satisfactory that the Company 
have presented him with a gold watch in recognition of his services. 
His place will be taken by Mr. JeremiaAn GRaAnt, of Fermoy. 
Mr. J. F. TyNDALL, now at Carrick-on-Suir, has been promoted to 
Mallow, and is succeeded by Mr. Dunn, who will receive the 
same remuneration as at Queenstown; while Mr. D. W. Tooms 
will take the position at Fermoy vacated by Mr. Grant. In noti- 
fying these changes to us, Mr. Anderson remarks that the parties 
concerned are “a worthy set of young men whom it is a pleasure 
to be associated with.” 
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THE LATE MR. THOMAS FLETCHER. 


In the last number of the “ JouRNAL,” we noticed the death, on 
Sunday, the 2oth inst., of Mr. Thomas Fletcher, F'.C.S., of Grap. 
penhall, near Warrington, the Chairman of Messrs. Fletcher, 
Russell, and Co., Limited. It was only possible then to give a 
very brief account of the deceased gentleman’s life-work ; and 
therefore the following additional particulars (for much of which 
we are indebted to the family) may be of interest to our readers, 


Mr. Fletcher was born at “ Kirkhams”—an old house four 
miles from Manchester—in 1840. He was the youngest of a large 
family, the male members of which were educated for the legal 
or the medical profession. Mr. Thomas Fletcher attended the 
Manchester Grammar School; and it was intended he should 
become a doctor. But the work of the dissecting-room was dis- 
tasteful to him; and so he turned his attention to the study of 
dentistry. He was first a pupil, and afterwards a partner, of Mr. 
Henry Planck, formerly Dean of the Dental School connected 
with the Victoria University, where his inventive faculties and 
his interest in the application of chemistry to the rarer metals 
were encouraged. He introduced all kinds of labour-saving 
appliances in which gas was the fuel employed. In the year 
1872, he began to extend these experiments to apparatus for 
chemical and physical laboratories ; and finding his efforts were 
successful. he retired from dental practice. The first appliance 
which brought his name into prominence was a very simple 
modification of the ordinary mouth blow-pipe, by which a strong 
platinum wire could be fused with ease in a candle or an ordinary 
lamp flame. This was followed by the invention of a small gas- 
furnace, adaptable for many purposes. Later, his invention of 
the oxygen blow-pipe caused great consternation among the safe 
makers. To him is due the discovery of the laws ruling the 
forms and proportions of burners consuming mixtures of gas and 
air, which has resulted in the production of the varieties now in 
use for the scientific and domestic application of gas as fuel. 

Mr. Fletcher was a voluminous writer of papers for scientific 
journals. His “ Dental Metallurgy,” to which reference was made 
last week, has been translated into French, German, and Italian. 
His * Coal Gas as a Fuel,” which has reached its fifth edition, is 
used as a standard text-book. As regards the popularization of 
coal gas as a fuel, Sir George Livesey spoke very highly of Mr. 
Fletcher’s work when he was proposed as an honorary member 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers last June. He was con- 
sidered an authority on this subject, and his opinion and advice 
were widely sought and were freely given. He was a member of 
several societies, and often contributed to their transactions. In 
addition to the papers already noticed, he read before the Society 
of Arts, in 1884, one on * Coal Gas as a Labour-Saving Agent in 
the Mechanical Trades;”’ in 1885 he gave a lecture before the 
Association of Foremen Engineers in Manchester on “ Gas for 
Light and Heat in the Workshop;” in 1888 he read before the 
Society of Chemical Industry a paper on ** A New Commercial 
Application of Oxygen,” and gave a lecture on “Flame and 
Smoke” before the Manchester Noxious Vapours Association ; 
and in 1890 he gave the Oxford lecture on “ Flames.”’ 

The business career of Mr. Fletcher was highly successful. He 
commenced in 1872 with a staff of three workmen. In 1881, he 
erected the original works in Thynne Street, Warrington, whi-.h 
were abandoned on the opening of the extensive establishment at 
Wilderspool, referred to last week. The present Company em- 
ploy more than 1000 hands in the various departments. For his 
productions he personally obtained fifteen gold, eight silver, and 
three bronze medals from societies and at exhibitions, and raany 
others have been awarded to the Company. 

Mr. Fletcher was a man of most generous disposition; his 
charity being widespread and unostentatious. He was a widower 
(Mrs. Fletcher having died in May, 1go00) ; and he leaves two sons 
and two daughters. The funeral took place last Tuesday, at 
Grappenhall Parish Church, and was attended by a large number 
of friends and of the employees of the Company. 





Dr. Louis Parkes has been appointed to succeed the late 
Professor Corfield as Consulting Sanitary Adviser to the Office 
of Works. 


The preliminary report of the United States Geological 
Survey makes the total oil production of that country for 1g02 
80,894,590 barrels. This is the largest quantity ever known in 
the history of the country. The production for tg01 was 
69,389,184 barrels. The gain during the past year was 11,505,406 
barrels in quantity; and the increase came almost entirely from 
Texas and California. 


Statistics prepared by the United States Census Bureau 
show that upwards of £100,000,000 is invested in electric light 
and power undertakings, which number 3619, and that the gross 
yearly earnings of these amounted to more than £17,000,000. 
The total annual expenses came to £14,000,000, of which about 
£4,000,000 was paid in salaries and wages. The capacity of 
machinery installed totalled 1,758,175-horse power, of which 
381,134-horse power was generated by 1378 turbines, and the 
remainder by 5921 steam-engines. The total output for the year 
in kilowatt-hours was 2,437,218,732. 
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THE GAS AND WATER STOCK MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see page 821.) 
Last week saw a further heavy depreciation on the Stock Ex- 
change, under continued realizations, and the absence of buying 
orders. The persistent selling of stocks not unnaturally gives 


rise to ideas of impending financial trouble; but this is not feared 
in good quarters. The continued weakness of Consols, which 
touched 88 during the week, had a sentimental influence on the 
more speculative securities; and, with the exception of Foreign 
stocks, the changes in all departments have been in the down- 
ward direction. The weakness, however, was partly due to the 
liquidation of a deceased account ; but dear money has played a 
more important part, for it has forced out stocks which have been 
held with borrowed money on margins. There was no rise inthe 
Bank Rate, as some anticipated; but money and discount rates 
are likely to be well maintained for some weeks. In the Gas 
Market, there was more doing, though on the whole the market 
was quiet, but dull intone. Moderate transactions were recorded 
in Gaslight and Coke ordinary; but as the sales predominated, 
the stock fell 2 points, to 83-85. The secured issues were quiet, 
but firm; the 4 per cent. preference being quoted 103-106. There 
have been more dealings in South Metropolitan than in the pre- 
vious week, business being done in the early days at 1192; but 
the price subsequently gave way, and closed at 115-118—excep- 
tional dealings being recorded at 117. The fall amounts to 33. 
Commercials were dealt in at 105) and 107; the price remaining 
unaltered. Among the Suburban and Provincial group, there 
were also some declines. Liverpool “A” declined 1, to 214-216; 
and Newcastle and Gateshead debentures are easier at 98-99. 
On the other hand, Newcastle ordinary stock improved 3, 
to 1033-1044. There was also some inquiry made for Alliance 
and Dublin 10 per cent., which are quoted } up, at 193-20}. 
In the Continental Companies, there was also some weak- 
ness. Continental Union 7 per cent. preference fell 2, to 135-140, 
and Imperial Continental 4, to 195-200. British Gaslight was 
also easier at 39-40. In the Foreign Companies, San Paulo fell 3, 
to 11-12. River Plate ordinary were supported in the early 
part of the week, and rose}; but the advance was not maintained, 
and the price remains unchanged at 114-113. Water stocks 
were not much dealt in; and no change whatever was recorded 
throughout the week. 

The daily operations were: In Gas, business was very quiet on 
Monday ; very few dealings being recorded. South Metropolitan 
ordinary fell 1, and San Paulo 3. Tuesday was even a quieter 
day; the only alteration being a rise of } in River Plate ordinary. 
The official record of business on Wednesday was small; but 
there were more changes in quotations. South Metropolitan 
fell 1, and British Gas 3; while Alliance and Dublinrose}. There 
was further weakness on Thursday. Continental Union fell 2, 
Gaslight ordinary 1, and River Plate }. On Friday, Imperial 
Continental fell 13, and South Metropolitan 3. There was re- 
newed depression on Saturday. Gaslight ordinary again fell 1, 
Imperial Continental 2, and South Metropolitan 1. There are no 
changes to record in Water stocks. 





_- — 
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THE GAS-FIRE SEASON. 





THE season has now arrived when we are called upon to notice 
the new designs and improvements which the makers of gas-fires 
have been producing during the summer months for the ensuing 


winter. These descriptions are published as much in the inte- 
rests of gas undertakings as in those of the manufactures them- 
selves, because the gas-fire business offers plenty of scope for the 
development of gas consumption. The difficulty is to obtain 
something that is altogether new in this line. What the makers 
present from year to year is merely the old improved in certain 
details. But these improvements are not by any means of an 
order to be treated with contempt. In recent years, we have 
seen the exteriors of stoves bettered and varied in design and 
finish to make them serviceable in roonis of all descriptions and 
suitable for harmonizing with any form of decoration; we have 
seen advances made in increasing the efficiency of the fires, and 
in facilitating the removal of the burners for cleaning; we have 
seen, too, the useful and highly efficient little register fires intro- 
duced ; and in other types there have been touches here and 
there which have brought about increased merit. In other words, 
although there has been no revolution in gas-fire production, the 
makers have not been supine. 

The first to bring some fresh improvements to notice this year 
are the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Limited, and 
after inspecting their new and revised designs of gas fires and 
heaters, it must be said that the firm continue to exhibit the 
vigour and insight which so rapidly won for them a place in the 
foremost rank of enterprising manufacturing concerns, and that, 
although they were so suddenly deprived of their leader a year 
ago, the energetic and practical working staff he had drawn round 
the concern have the power to retain and enhance the reputation 
which had been acquired under his personal direction. Their 
intention to keep in the van of progress with every sort of heating 





and cooking appliance is traced in the number of patterns of gas- 
fires—new and reconstructed—which are now being put forward 
by them. We are reminded that the Company have at all times 
recognized that the popularity of gas-stoves both for cooking and 
heating purposes must depend largely on the easy facilities that are 
afforded by gas companies and corporations for them to be had 
at small rentals, or free with the slot meter; and they have there- 
fore paid special attention to construction to secure economy 
in outlay and in maintenance. “ All parts removable for cleaning 
and repair” are words that have long been used in connection 
with their cookers. The same words can now be applied to their 
gas-fires. 

One of the improvements appeals to us very strongly. Time 
was when it was quite a job for a gas-fitter to clean out a gas-fire 
suffering from a choked burner. It generally meant the removal 
of the fire, or else the occupation of a room for an hour while 
he disconnected the fire, removed the fireclay balls, and then the 
burner—the while scattering dust over everything near. Atten- 
tion was gradually turned to devising a method for accomplish- 
ing the removal of the burners without all this fuss. There has 
been a gradual success, until now the difficulty is to see how the 
latest method in the Richmond fires is to be surpassed. The 
fuel is held in a basket above the burner, so that this has not to 
be removed when the burner gives evidence of its desire to be 
cleaned. The fender is hinged on one side, and kept in place by 
a thumb-screw on the other. Remove this thumb-screw, throw 
back the fender, and the burner can be drawn out without any 
disconnecting whatever. Turn the burner upside down, and 
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Showing the Swing Fender Open. 


blow through it; and the whole process of cleaning is finished. 
Anybody can do this; and the ordinary efficiency of the fire 
can be easily restored in thirty seconds. Reverting to the slight 
elevation of the fuel above the burners, it is claimed that this 
permits perfect combustion of the mixture to take place before 
the flames impinge on the fuel, and that the flames are not 
broken up by obstructions too near the nipples—the result being 
a far higher duty. Much time has also been spent in trying 
to secure a better material for the bricks and fuel. The Com- 
pany believe they have succeeded in this. The material which 
they now obtain is softer, and not so liable to crack through 
contraction after the fire has been in use. It is credited, too, with 
having a very high radiant and low conducting power, which 
assists in maintaining the brightness of the front of the fire. The 
fire-brick is also curved at the upper part towards the front of the 
fire, and this has the effect of throwing the heat outwards and 
downwards. Whether one or other of these improvements is the 
main cause, or whether it is their combination that has produced 
it, need not be said; but that the Company have greatly advanced 
the efficiency of their fires there is not the slightest doubt. Among 
smaller changes, but important in their respective objects, may be 
mentioned that the flue-outlets are made circular and to standard 
sizes according to the size of the fires. This will be much appre- 
ciated by purchasers. The backs, too, are made so that they will 
fix flush against the fireplace, or in any other position that they 
are required for. Every fire, too, is now fitted with a water-gas 
attachment which can be easily regulated from the front of the 
fire without disconnecting. It is also useful for regulating the 
supply of gas where the pressures are above the normal. 
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This generally describes the improvements in the Company’s 
ordinary fires; and they will be found incorporated in the re- 
modelled *“* Richmond” and Gordon series of fires, to which have 
been added new sizes. In condensing-stoves, the “* Cambridge ” 
is new. It is fitted with ornamental cast-iron radiator tubes on 
each side of the combustion chamber, which, it is claimed, gives 
“a more effective radiation, and a larger quantity of condensed 
products of production.’”’” However, we are assured that the 
average daily tests of this condenser show a larger proportion of 
arrested products than has yet been found possible. If so, it is 
an advance worth noting. This particular stove is very suitable 
for halls and narrow places where little room can be spared. 
There is a swing flap provided at the top of the chimney for 
igniting the specially made argand burner. The pan underneath 
for catching the condensation is coated with “ Porcellanite”’ 
enamel; and thisis found to be preferable to pans of plain copper 
or other material. Another condensing-stove worthy of notice is 
the “ Guildhall” radiator, which has an appearance and effect 
similar to the extensively used hot-water radiator, but not requir- 
inga central heating arrangement, or a costly system of services. 
All that is needed is a simple gas connection ; and any one, in any 
position, is ready for immediate use. The tubes have one bolt 
running through the lot, and are screwed together and clamped with 
special material which prevents any possibility ofleakage. A new 
design of white light reflector stove is the ‘“ Midland,” which is 
embellished with coloured glass panels, and has a greatly improved 
copper reflector. The “ Reform” register fire is for use in existing 
fire-places; and the Company are recommending this as being 
particularly suitable for hiring-out purposes—one pattern, in 
varying sizes, being applicable almost to any grate. A good 
front of fuel is presented by these fires. 

The Company are firmly convinced that the hiring out of 
gas-fires will have to be taken up more freely by gas undertakings 
than it has been; and it will be seen, from what has been stated, 
that they are preparing themselves with fires specially suitable 
for the purpose. In connection with the slot system, too, experi- 
ence has proved that, in the houses of the better class of prepay- 
ment consumers, a small fire is very advantageous to the gas 
suppliers. Ofa fire called the “ Maidstone,” the Maidstone Gas 
Company have several hundreds fixed in slot consumers’ houses. 
The fire is an 8-inch one, the consumption lower than in the 
other types of fires, and a boiling-burner is fixed on the top. 
The Richmond Company have this season succeeded in excelling 
their previous performances in the gas-fire department. 








New Roofing Material— The current number of “ Le Gaz” 
contains a description of a new roofing material which is on 
view at a Building Exhibition at the Grand Palais in Paris. It is 
made up in the form of slates 16 inches square and about one- 
eighth of an inch thick ; and it is stated to stand rough handling 
and to be very durable. It may be applied advantageously for 
roofing purifier-houses, as it is not only as light a covering as 


corrugated galvanized iron (weighing only about 2 lbs. per square | 


foot), but is superior to that material in being unaffected by the 
fumes arising from the boxes. 


Gas-Engines for Central Electric Light Stations.—Writing in 
the “‘ Electrical Times,” an advocate for gas-engines for central 
stations for generating electricity gives the following as their chief 
advantages compared with steam-engines: (1) Extremely low coal 
consumption ; (2) rapidity with which sudden demands for power 
can be met; (3) small outlay on buildings, and ease with which 
extensions can be carried out to existing generating stations ; and 
(4) simplicity and reliability. Taking as an example an average 
size of central station situated in or around London, generating 
3 million units per annum, the respective costs of the fuel bills 
would, he says, be as follows: Steam-driven plant, average fuel 
consumption 6 lbs. per unit generated, with coal at 21s. per ton 
delivered, total cost of fuel £8436; gas-driven plant, average fuel 
consumption 2 lbs. per unit generated, with coal at 12s. 6d. per 
ton delivered, total cost of fuel £1674—showing a saving in the 
fuel consumption of a gas-driven station as against that of a steam- 
driven station of no less than £6762. 


Carburetted Water-Gas Tar for Boiler-Heating.—During the 
visit to the Brentford Gas Company’s works of which an account 
is given in this issue, it was noticed that one of the boilers at the 
Southall station has been fitted with four burners on the Hydro- 
leum Company’s system for the burning of the tar produced in 
the manufacture of carburetted water gas. The boiler is of 
Lancashire type, 7 ft. 6 in. diameter, and 28 ft. 6 in. long. About 
1200 gallons of the tar are used per day; and this quantity gene- 
rates sufficient steam for the production of about 1,400,000 cubic 
feet of water gas, and to meet the requirements of the engines and 
pumps. The water is not separated from the tar; it is used 
direct without treatment of any kind. With the boiler working 
in this manner, a pressure of 120 lbs. can be obtained in about 
two hours, starting with cold water, whereas, working on the ordi- 
nary system, it would take something like twelve hours to get up 
to full pressure. Nothing could be detected coming from the 
chimney ; and Mr. James Husband, the Company’s Chief Engi- 
neer, stated that, after twelve months’ experience of the system, 
he can say that it works admirably, and that there is no effect on 
the interior of the furnace. The boiler is examined periodically 
by the National Boiler Insurance Company. This experience 
is worth having. 








TECHNICAL RECORD. 
THE DELLWIK WATER-GAS PROCESS. 


An American Controversy. 

It will be remembered that in the “ JourRNAL ” for May 5 last, 
we commenced the publication of an interesting report, prepared 
by Mr. Irvin Butterworth, for presentation to the Ohio Gaslight 
Association, on ** The Progress of the Gas Industry.” In the 
course of the report, the following statement was made :— 


The Dellwik process of water-gas manufacture, introduced within 

the past five years, has for some reason been tried only experimentally 
in this country, not having been regularly adopted, so far as I know, in 
any plant. But in England, and more especially in Germany, the 
method is gaining headway, and promises much for economy in water- 
gas manufacture. Under this process, which increases the velocity of 
the air-blast when blowing up thé generator fuel to incandescence, the 
carbonic acid does not have time to decompose to carbonic oxide ; and 
thus a much greater proportion of heat than with the ordinary process 
is imparted to the fuel bed, where it is needed, instead of being sent 
forward to the carburettor or superheater, where so much heat is not 
wanted ; and thus a great waste of heat is prevented. The capacity 
of the apparatus is also thereby increased, which means a saving 
in cost of labour and in radiation of heat from the apparatus. A pro- 
minent American gas engineer writes me as follows: ‘‘ The Dellwik 
process, to my mind, is a fundamental discovery in gas making. 
But it seems hardly fair to regard it merely as a discovery in gas 
making, for it will have even a greater influence in fuel economics and 
other industries than in the gas business. The discovery of this process 
is certainly more important, in my opinion, than any other discovery 
since the invention of the Lowe machine.”’ 
This statement has given rise to a triangular correspondence— 
the three gentlemen concerned being Mr. Butterworth, Mr. Henry 
L. Doherty, and Dr. Alex. C. Humphreys (of Messrs. Humphreys 
and Glasgow). Permission has been given for the publication of 
the letters in the “ JouRNAL”’ and the American papers which 
printed Mr. Butterworth’s statement; Mr. Doherty reserving the 
right to reply further. The introductory letters with which the 
controversy opened contain nothing of public interest. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(I.) 
Denver, Colo., July 7, 1903. 
Mr. A. C. HUMPHREYs, 31, Nassau St., New York City. 

Dear Mr. Humphreys,—Referring again to your letter of May 6, 
I will now say that, as you may have surmised, the “ prominent 
American gas engineer” to whom I referred in my “ Progress 
Report,” read at the meeting of the Ohio Gaslight Association,* 
and whose letter to me on the subject of the Dellwik process I 
quoted in part in such report, is Mr. Henry L. Doherty. 

I took the liberty of showing your letter to Mr. Doherty, and 
requested a memorandum from him defending his position in the 
light of the criticisms contained in your letter. I herewith enclose 
copy of note to me on the subject. 

I know that you and Mr. Doherty are both seeking simply the 
truth in matters of this kind; and I am sure that he would greatly 
appreciate any further discussion which you may feel disposed 
to send me relative to the claims made by him with reference 
to the originality and value of the Dellwik process. 

(Signed) Irvin BUTTERWORTH. 


(1I.) 
Denver, Colo., July 3, 1903. 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH. 

Your note of May 1o (pinned to Mr. Humphreys’ letter) was 
misplaced ; but I have since found the letter from Mr. Hum- 
phreys, which you requested me to return to you. 

I note what Mr. Humphreys says, and am sorry to be com- 
pelled to disagree with such an eminent authority; but, by 
inference, Mr. Humphreys puts me in the light of claiming more 
for the Dellwik process than Dellwik himself claims. 

I still maintain that the Dellwik process resulted in a funda- 
mental discovery in gas making. Results obtained in the Dell- 
wik process can be obtained in any sort of a shell, provided 
sufficient blast velocity through the fuel beds can be maintained ; 
but if anybody ever demonstrated that more than go per cent. of 
the carbon could be taken away from the top of the fuel in the 
form of carbonic acid, I failed to see an announcement of such 
discovery previous to the announcement made regarding the 
Dellwik process. 

I think the theory of the Dellwik process is this: That by high 
blast velocities the time contact between a given molecule of car- 
bonic acid and a given atom of carbon is too short to secure 
decomposition of the carbonic acid. 

If this theory was announced prior to the work of Mr. Dellwik, 
I failed to see such theory put in print; and I would be glad to 
know where I can find it stated, and who deserves the credit for 
the evolution of this theory. I hold that it is not true that Mr. 
Glasgow pointed this out “ very completely ” in his paper read 
before the American Association. Mr. Glasgow simply observed 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,’’ May 5, 1903, p. 292. 
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that the production of carbonic acid was increased by a high 
blast pressure ; but he did not demonstrate or claim that prac- 
tically all of the carbon could be taken out with a high blast in 
the form of carbonic acid, neither did he evolve the theory stated 
above, which is very useful, not only to gas engineers, but to all 
fuel engineers. 

If there is a standard water-gas machine in this country that 
will permit the securement of results such as have been secured 
in the apparatus built by Dellwik, and with the necessity for no 
greater radiation loss, or the necessity for no greater application 
of power, I will admit that there is some just cause for complaint 
in Mr. Humphreys’ letter. 

If there is nothing new in the Dellwik process, my position in 
this matter puts me in a class which evidently makes Mr. Hum- 
phreys very weary. I am perfectly willing to retract my state- 
ment if Mr. Humphreys can prove to me I am wrong; but I 
think the responsibility rests on him to prove that there is nothing 
in the Dellwik process, for the Dellwik process certainly has 
secured results that have never been secured prior to the time 
the results of the Dellwik process were announced. 

If the theory of the Dellwik process is something old, Mr. 
Humphreys can undoubtedly tell me where the concise statement 
of this theory can be found. . 

(Signed) 


(III.) 


38, Victoria Street, London, S.W.., 
Aug. 26, 1903. 


HeNrY L. DOHERTY. 


IRWIN BUTTERWORTH, Eso. 

Dear Mr. Butterworth,—Your letter of the 7th of July, replying 
to my letter wherein I criticized that part of your official “ Pro- 
gress Report” to the Ohio Gaslight Association in which you 
endorsed the claims of novelty and discovery made on behalf 
of the Dellwik process, has been forwarded to me here. 

I really did not know what “ prominent American gas engineer ” 
you were quoting ; but one thing I was convinced of—namely, 
that he was not informed as to the evolution of water gas and 
what is technically known as the “ State of the Art.” The memo- 
randum from this gentleman, which you enclosed in your letter, 
confirms me in the opinion I first formed as to his knowledge of 
the subject. If I remember correctly, he was not directly inter- 
ested in water gas until after many steps inits evolution had been 
taken. It is, therefore, not surprising tha accepted features in 
efficient water-gas practice, evolved through years of commercial 
operation, should have missed bis attention until he wasattracted 
by Mr. Dellwik’s claim for novelty. 

As I understand it, your endorsement of the Dellwik claims is 
practically based upon the opinions of this “ prominent American 
gas engineer.” I will, therefore, now consider in some detail his 
memorandum which you have kindly forwarded to me. I shall 
hereafter refer to your correspondent’s communication as the 
“memo.” 

The first thing which strikes me is that your correspondent does 
not offer, in answer to my request, any evidence in support of his 
contention, but is apparently satisfied to re-assert his opinions, and 
to support his claims solely by asking me to disprove them. 

I quote from the “ memo.”’: “I still maintain that the Dellwik 
process resulted in a fundamental discovery in gas making. 
Results obtained in the Dellwik process can be obtained in any 
sort of a shell, provided sufficient blast velocity through the fuel 
beds can be maintained; but if anyone ever demonstrated that 
more than go per cent. of the carbon could be taken away from 
the top of the fuel in the form of carbonic acid, I failed to see an 
announcement of such discovery previous to the announcement 
made regarding the Dellwik process.” 

This is not very clear, nor very convincing. Few well-known 
features of manufacture in the several industries have ever been 
specifically announced; and possibly in the case of some that 
have been announced, most of us have failed to see the announce- 
ment. It is safe to say that in a majority of the patent cases 
which reach the Courts, no such specific announcement defining 
the state of the art is available as evidence. In many cases 
the written record of the state of the art is then made up for the 
first time. 

But though no sensational “ announcements’? may have been 
made of its progressive steps, the routine records of those respon- 
sible for water-gas evolution wili abundantly show that their prac- 
tical progress was throughout directed by an intimate knowledge 
of the theory of deep-fuel combustion, now claimed as a “funda- 
mental discovery’ of Mr. Dellwik. For instance, I quote from 
the earliest record to which I have access at the moment, being 
Mr. Glasgow’s letters to the Engineer-in-Charge of the first plant 
constructed by our London office : — 

“ April 4, 1893. Are we not producing more carbonic oxide in 
the generator than we are able to burn advantageously in the 
carburettor and superheater ? This must be the case, or we 
could not have so high a fuel consumption. The remedy is, of 
course, to blast harder and quicker. That means that we must 
speed up the blower.” 

“ May 13, 1893, We should run with the full depth of the 
fuel bed, but with a very hard short blast—in this way reducing 
the energy sent forward into the fixing-chambers, but at the same 
_ retaining the full duty of the fuel bed for the conversion of 
steam.” 

Progress is made through evolution; “ fundamental discoveries ” 
are very rare. I think your correspondent would find it difficult 





to prepare a considerable list of “ fundamental discoveries” in 
the gas business, if he went back to the time of Murdoch. Even 
Lowe’s invention was not a “ fundamental discovery,” but simply 
the combination of well-known principles which had been prac- 
tised separately. 

Long before the time when water gas was commercially pro- 
duced, the control of the quantity of carbonic acid was well known 
to be dependent upon the velocity of the air through the fuel-bed. 
This point is at the very foundation of carburetted water-gas 
development ; but your correspondent, like some others, appa- 
rently fails to appreciate that the carburetted water-gas engineer 
was restrained from going to the limit in minimizing the percent- 
age of carbonic acid in the generator blast gases, by reason of his 
process requiring the production of carbonic oxide for the eco- 
nomical simultaneous gasification of the enriching oil. By trial 
and error, it was learned that much less carbonic oxide was re- 
quired for the heating of the fixing-chambers than was first 
allotted to that purpose ; so gradually the pressure of blast was 
increased, and the length of blow diminished, until a balance was 
reached for the particular quality of gas desired. 

If your correspondent will read Mr. Glasgow’s paper, read in 
1893 before the Incorporated Institution of Gas Engineers (see 
“JOURNAL OF GAs LIGHTING,” Vol. LXI., p. 874), he will find 
that Glasgow there explained that by modifying the pressure and 
length of the blast with relation to the depth of fuel, the relative 
proportion of carbon burned in the generator to carbonic oxide 
and carbonic acid could be modified at will. This was referred 
to as a “ modification,” because the process he was explaining 
required a certain amount of carbonic oxide to be burned in the 
fixing-chambers. But surely a knowledge of generating condi- 
tions which permitted of the exact balance between carbonic 
oxide produced (in the blast gases) and carbonic oxide required 
for the gasification of the oil, whatever the quality of the gas, 
leaves no room for the term “ fundamental discovery ” as applied 
to Mr. Dellwik’s crude patent claims for simple blue-gas manu- 
facture ? 

The veteran Gas Chemist, Mr. W. Young—inventor of the 
“Peebles” oil-gas process, with which the Dellwik “ process” has 
been somewhat identified—in a paper read before the recent 
meeting of the North British Association of Gas Managers,* 
frankly acknowledges that Dellwik cannot claim the discovery of 
this principle to which your correspondent refers. Mr. Young 
says: “After drawing attention to the principles involved in the 
production of water gas by the Dellwik and Lowe processes, and 
showing that the principle of utilizing the largest possible heat- 
energy of the carbon of the coke by burning it to carbon dioxide 
during the blow period had been first used in the Dellwik pro- 
cess, I showed that the principle was not new, but that it was 
well known and had been for a iong time recognized and applied 
in the working of the Lowe process by Messrs. Humphreys and 
Glasgow.” 

Mr. Glasgow certainly does not claim to have evolved what 
your correspondent calls the “ theory of the Dellwik process ”— 
namely (quoting from the “memo.’’), “ That by high blast velo- 
cities the time of contact between a given molecule of carbonic 
acid and a given atom of carbon is too short to secure a decom- 
position of the carbonic acid.” 

On the contrary, I can say that this “ theory” was common 
knowledge long before Glasgow began to study the chemistry of 
gas making. In his paper of 1890, Glasgow simply emphasized 
the necessity of putting this knowledge into practice, if good 
generating results were desired. I instanced this paper, when 
first writing to you, because it begins with the concise and matter- 
of-fact expression of the principles, then fully understood by 
those skilled in the art-principles which govern all economical 
water-gas practice—whether Lowe or Dellwik. 

Your correspondent implies that Mr. Dellwik’s “ fundamental 
discovery ” was that “ more than go per cent. of the carbon could 
be taken away from the top of the fuel in the form of carbonic 
acid. But the Dellwik patent claim is the operation of a water- 
gas generator so that “the blast products contain more car- 
bonic acid than carbonic oxide.” That means so that 40 per 
cent. of the blast carbon be “taken away from the top of the 
fuel in the form of carbonic acid.” 

But these percentages, however differing, are not material ; 
for it is, of course, easily possible to take away any desired pro- 
portion of the blast carbon in the forin of carbonic acid, provided 
the length and strength of the blast, and temperature, and depth 
of fuel bed be adjusted to that end. The economy of such ad- 
justment, however, is influenced by the percentage of carbonic 
acid permissible in the water gas and the make obtainable from 
the plant; and in the case of carburetted water gas, by the fact 
that the blast products must contain the necessary energy for 
gasifying the enriching oil. 

In my connection with the development of water-gas manu- 
facture, I have seen the standard Lowe generating conditions 
change from a blast-period of 30 minutes to a blast-period of 
2 minutes (for say 16-candle gas), with corresponding decrease in 
blast carbonic oxide. Yet no valid claim of “fundamental 
discovery” or patent rights could possibly attach to such a 
practical evolution under well-known guiding principles. Con. 
sequently, no generally advertised “ armouncement” has been 
made of the numerous progressive steps in this evolution, any 








* See ‘‘ JOURNAL”’ for Aug. 4, 1903, p. 298. 
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more than of the changes from a pressure little above that of the 
atmosphere to, say, 300 lbs. per square inch, in the case of steam 
engineering. 

Likewise, when Mr. Dellwik adopts the Lowe generator condi- 
tions, without the fixing-chambers, and is obliged to shorten his 
blast-period correspondingly for “ blue” gas, his work is not fitly 
described as the “greatest discovery since the Lowe process.” 
It was merely a limitation of well-known practices to a single 
purpose. 

I quote again from your correspondent’s “ memo.”’: “ If there is 
a standard water-gas machine in this country that will permit the 
securement of results such as have been secured in the apparatus 
built by Dellwik, and with the necessity for no greater radiation loss, 
or the necessity for no greater application of power, I will admit 
that there is some just cause for complaint in Mr. Humphreys’ 
letter.” And in histhird paragraph, which I have already quoted, 
he says: “ Results obtained in the Dellwik process can be 
obtained in any sort of a shell, provided sufficient blast velocity 
through the fuel beds can be maintained. . . .” 

The above quotations again evidence that your correspondent 
has failed to grasp the subject, and consequently begs the whole 
question in his conclusion. 

In the ordinary working of the Lowe process, the fixing- 
chambers necessarily present resistance to the blast, and involve 
radiation; but they also perform highly important manufacturing 
functions over and beyond the production of * blue ” gas. 

When the only product required is blue water gas, the con- 
ditions become very simple. The fixing-chambers being aban- 
doned, the mere elimination of their back-pressure (without other 
change) more than doublés the generator blast-head. The corre- 
sponding and necessary reduction in the length of blast (both for 
economical reasons and to prevent the plant being burned out) 
gives us the so-called Dellwik process—z.c., ordinary carburetted 
water-gas practice simplified for, and restricted to, the exclusive 
manufacture of blue water gas. 

But responsible water-gas engineers must cover a_ broader 
field than that. Blue water-gas manufacture forms but the 
foundation of our work. 

I hope I may claim some knowledge of the situation; but I am 
unable to discover in blue water-gas manufacture any general 
economic value to a company engaged in the distribution of town 
gas, and I consequently see no room on a gas-works for appa- 
ratus that can produce only blue gas. 

Speaking for my own firm, I may say that the only water-gas 
plant we will recommend to others, or utilize in our own practice 
as gas distributors, must be capable—by adjustment of back- 
pressure, but without structural change—of making carburetted 
water gas of any practical quality, or blue water gas if desired, 
with an efficiency at least unexcelled by any known blue-gas 
generator. 

I again quote from your correspondent’s “memo.”: “I am 
perfectly willing to retract my statement if Mr. Humphreys can 
prove I am wrong; but I think the responsibility rests on him to 
prove that there is nothing in the Dellwik process, for the Dellwik 
process certainly has secured results that have never been 
secured prior to the time the results of the Dellwik process were 
announced.” 

As I cannot admit your correspondent’s conclusions, neither 
can I admit that-the burden of proof rests on me. Your corre- 
spondent—occupying a position of importance and influence in 
the gas industry—has assumed the responsibility of asserting that 
the so-called Dellwik process contains a “fundamental discovery.” 
This in the face of the statements of engineers of repute, who have 
practically devoted their lives to this subject, to the effect that 
they had understood and practised the principles claimed as the 
Dellwik “ discovery” for years before they ever heard of Dellwik. 
No, the proof rests upon your correspondent and your good self— 
if this letter does not satisfy you. 

But as to results. The drawing of a comparison between blue 
gas and carburetted water gas, by deducting the volume of the 
oil gas contained in the carburetted water-gas mixture without 
making allowances for the carbonic oxide burned to carbonic 
acid in the fixing-chambers in the useful work of producing this 
oil gas, is, of course, ridiculous. Nevertheless, this is the method 
persisted in by Mr. Dellwik and his associates. Indeed, we have 
even seen this method extended to the comparing of the con- 
sumption of “carbon” during special brief tests of the Dellwik 
generator with the consumption of gross coke (including moisture) 
—increased by one-third, to compensate for oil-gas volume—over 
extended periods of intermittent working of a Lowe carburetted 
water-gas generator. 

But it will do more harm to see where such a method of com- 
parison brings us, provided its fallacy is kept fully in mind. 

In the publications (elsewhere referred to) advocating Dellwik 
blue water gas at Ilford—and greatly understating its cost—the 
consumption of generator fuel for six months was given as 36 lbs. 
per 1000 cubic feet. The returns of the Brighton Gas Company 
from carburetted water-gas plant constructed in 1895, averaged, 
for the three years 1896, 1897, and 1898, 27°6 lbs. generator fuel 
per 1000 cubic feet of carburetted water gas. This carburetted 
water gas averaged probably 22 to 25 per cent. oil gas. Conse- 
quently, if the whole of the generator fuel were charged against 
the (say) 77 per cent. of blue water gas, the fuel consumption 
would be 36 lbs. per 1000 cubic feet of blue gas produced—exactly 
the Ilford ‘figure, although no credit is taken for the useful work 
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of gasifying the enriching oil nor for the waste inseparable from 
that additional and important manufacturing operation. 

It seems evident, therefore, that apparatus had been installed, 
prior to the introduction of the Dellwik generator, having a fuel 
economy unequalled by Dellwik plant of present construction ; 
while modern-form Lowe plant can be found regularly working 
with less than 30 lbs. gross generator coke, where the volume of 
oil gas does not exceed 15 to 18 per cent. of the finished gas. 

To reverse the comparison, you can see what results the 
Dellwik generator yields in the production of illuminating gas, in 
combination with some enriching process, from the brief analysis 
of the Cleethorpes results as given in Mr. Glasgow’s article 
‘ Blue Water Gas at Ilford and Elsewhere” (‘JOURNAL OF Gas 
LicuTING,” April 14, 1903). This particular reference appears 
in Section III. of the article. Here the Dellwik generator is 
backed up by as good a system of oil retorting as can be found— 
the “ Peebles” process of Mr. W. Young. An analysis of the 
figures given by the Dellwik-Peebles advocates shows that 
321 lbs. of coke were required for the generator alone, in the 
manufacture of blue gas, per 1000 cubic feet of the mixed carburetted 
water gas. The Humphreys-Glasgow apparatus in regular work- 
ing in many works will average better than this, and its fuel 
expenditure covers the converting of the oil into gas, which in the 
Cleethorpes instance required an additional 133 lbs. per 1000 cubic 
feet of 18-candle gas. 

I would finally recommend your correspondent, if he really 
wishes to understand this question in all its bearings (as I 
believe he does), to study—not simply read—the articles, corre- 
spondence, papers, discussions of papers, and editorial comments 
which have lately appeared in the (English) “ JouRNAL oF GaAs 
LIGHTING,” beginning with an article by one of the Journal’s 
Editors, which appeared in the issue of the 30th of December, 
1g02, and continued to the last issue. 

Mr. Glasgow therein has easily disposed of the unjustified and 
unjustifiable Dellwik claims; and if your correspondent will study 
all that appears on both sides in this controversy, I have but 
little doubt that he will be ready to acknowledge that in endorsing 
the Dellwik “ process” he has done what we all have done in our 
busy lives—spoken too hastily. 

After all, it comes back to the question, Did we who were really 
skilled in water-gas manufacture understand this relationship 
between blast pressure and proportions of carbonic oxide and 
carbonic acid in the blast products before Dellwik attempted to 
claim as his “discovery ” the results of many years of labour of 
a number of earnest workers ? 

There can be but one answer, from whatever standpoint the 


view. (Signed) Avex. C. HUMPHREYS. 


_ — 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 





The members of the above-named Association opened their 
winter session on Saturday, when a meeting was held in one of 
the class rooms of the Municipal School of Technology, Man- 
chester. Mr. S. E. HALLIWELL, of Littleborough, the President 
was inthe chair. There was a good attendance of members. 

The PRESIDENT, in opening the proceedings, said they were 
fortunate in having secured for their first meeting a paper by Mr. 
Harold Smith, of the Bury Corporation Gas-Works, on ** Tar Dis- 
tillation ’’—a subject with which many of them were not too well 
conversant. He would at once call upon Mr. Smith to read his 

aper. 

; Mr. HAROLD SMITH then read the following paper :— 


THE DISTILLATION OF COAL TAR. 


Having been urgently requested by the Council and other 
members of this Association to give a paper on the “ Distillation 
of Coal Tar,” I thought that the best thing to do would be to give, 
in as concise a manner as possible, a description of the process 
involved in the extraction of the crude products, with just a 
brief mention of their principal uses. 

The first thing essential in the distillation of tar is to get the tar 
as free as possible from water or ammoniacal liquor. As you are 
aware, the tar and liquor produced on a gas-works are generally run 
together into one large well, in which they separate by standing, 
owing to the difference in the specific gravities. This, however, 
does not clear the tar of all the liquor, as very often much of it 
is held in suspension by the tar. There are several methods and 
inventions for the dehydration of tar. I find, however, that 
gently heating it ina cistern by means of asteam-coil is as simple 
and efficient a plan as any for this purpose. By this means, the 
small globules of tar holding the water are burst, and the water 
rises to the top and is carried away by an overflow pipe. It 
must not be taken, however, that the tar is now completely free 
from water ; for, as will be seen later, a further portion is given up 
on nes This portion seems to be part and parcelof the tar 
itself. 

The tar is nowrun from the cistern into the still to within 
from 2 to 4 feet of the top of the dome, according to the size and 
shape of the still. This space is to allow sufficient room for the 
swelling of the tar when the temperature rises. After the still 
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is filled to the required depth and all the openings closed, the 
firing is commenced. A fairly good heat may be kept under 
the still until there begin to be signs of first distillate approach- 
ing. These signs generally consist of a little steam at the end 
of the condensing worm, and strong odours of ammonia. Now 
is the time for slackening the fire, and the firing needs to be done 
very cautiously, or sudden boiling over will result. Should any 
water have been allowed to enter the still, it will cause violent 
bumping, and will almost certainly result in a boil over, unless 
the firing is done very slowly ; and if by this means the boil over 
is prevented, the upper part of the still is blackened by the 
jumping, and the distillates become much discoloured. The 
operation will also be greatly prolonged; hence the necessity for 
having the tar as free from water as possible. 

The first distillate begins to flow over when the temperature 
has reached about 100° C., and consists of crude naphtha and 
ammoniacal liquor. At first, there is much ammoniacal liquor 
and little naphtha. As the distillation continues, the percentage 
of ammoniacal liquor decreases, and that of the naphtha in- 
creases, as may be seen by catching a small sample in a glass 
cylinder from time to time; the naphtha readily floating on the 
top of the water. After a time, only a small quantity of water 
comes over ; and it will have changed from a yellow to a bright 
red colour. At this point, the distillation slackens considerably, 
and scarcely anything but a small amount of water is given off. 
This stage is called the break ; and the change may be taken asa 
sign for an approaching change in the distillate. The best method 
of ascertaining the proper time for changing the receivers is to 
collect a small sample in the glass cylinder and test for the 
specific gravity by means of the hydrometer. When the specific 
gravity reaches about 950-960 at 60° Fahr., the receiver should be 
changed. At some works, the thermometer is placed in the still, 
and the change ascertained according to the temperature ; the 
temperature at which the first change is made being about 105° to 
110° C. But different distillers give different temperatures ; and 
it seems to be a somewhat uncertain method. The difference may, 
however, be accounted for by the difference in the position of the 
thermometer in the still—some passing to a greater depth than 
others. The ammoniacal liquor and the crude naphtha in the first 
distillate may be collected in the same tank, and the water after- 
wards run or pumped off and worked up with the other liquor. 

The second distillate is light oil, which is given off very slowly 
at the commencement, during which time a peculiar noise may 
be heard in the still, which is generally call the “rattles.” The 
temperature has to be increased somewhat before the light oil is 
given off freely ; and the firing may now be done without further 
risk of having a boil over. As the temperature increases, the last 
traces of water are driven out of the tar, some of which becomes 
condensed in the upper part of the still, and falls back and is 
suddenly revaporized, causing this rattling noise. When the 
temperature has risen to about 160° to 170° C., the distillate comes 
over in a pretty good stream. This fraction is allowed to flow 
over without any changing in the receiver, until the specific 
gravity is about 1000, or the same as that of water. Another 
method (and the one most frequently adopted) is to allow a few 
drops of the distillate to fall on a cold surface, such as a piece of 
cold iron, or on water. Ifthe distillate solidifies, this will indicate 
the time for again changing the receiver. The water in the con- 
densing tank should be kept cold up to this point—or at least 
until the light oil is fairly coming over, when it may be gradually 
increased. The temperature of the distillate is generally sufficient 
to do this without employing any other means. 

The third distillate will consist of creosote oil, with a large pro- 
portion of naphthalene. In fact, the first part will be nearly 
all crude naphthalene, which will set in a solid mass on cooling. 
After some time, this ceases, and the remainder is almost all 
liquid. The next change is made when the distillate has attained 
a specific gravity of about 10° to 12° Twaddel’s hydrometer at 
60° Fahr. 

The next and last fraction is crude authracene. At this stage, 
the fire is withdrawn, and steam injected into the still by means 
of a pipe passing to within 2 or 3 inches of the bottom of the still. 
As the boiling-point of anthracene is 360° C., it is quite obvious 
that, if the firing was continued, a terrific heat would have to be 
used in order to drive over the anthracene, as not only would 
sufficient heat be required to bring up the remaining contents of 
the still to this temperature, but to maintain the upper part of 
the still at nearly the same heat. Otherwise the bulk of the 
anthracene vapour would become condensed before reaching the 
condensing worm, and fall back into the still. The rate of flow 
of the small portion finding its way into the condensing worm, 
would probably choke up the pipes, and the consequence be very 
disastrous; for if the still was not provided with safety-valves, 
an explosion might take place. Nearly all explosions of tar-stills 
that have occurred may be assigned to the choking up of the worm, 
and the still not being provided with a safety-valve. 

Another reason for not using fire up to the finish is that, with 
the great amount of heat that would be required, the pitch at the 
bottom of the still would become coked and burned on to the 
bottom plates in a thick hard crust, thereby damaging them and 
requiring more fuel for every subsequent working. It will be 
quite obvious that, by the use of steam, these difficulties will be 
Overcome. The anthracene vapours are carried over by the steam 
at a quick rate; and the whole contents of the still will be con- 
Stantly agitated, preventing any coking of the pitch. When 





the distillate reaches a specific gravity equal to from 18° to 22° 
Twaddel at 60° Fahr. (according to the quality of pitch required), 
the steam is shut off. If hard pitch is needed, the steam is 
applied until the specific gravity equals 24° Twaddel, or with some 
tar 26°. If the distillation be carried on too long, the pitch 
becomes coked and honeycombed, and is then unsaleable; or, in 
the worst case, it refuses to run out, and has to be hacked out, 
causing much damage to the still. It is necessary to allow the 
pitch—which is the residue remaining in the still—to cool for 
a few hours before running into the pitch-cooler. It is then left 
in the cooler for about six or eight hours, until the vapour has all 
condensed ; and then it is run into the open pitch-beds, where it is 
left to solidify, and has afterwards to be hacked out with picks 
and wedges. 

The time required for the working of one charge will, of course, 
depend on the size of the still. From 15 or 20 ton stills are a con- 
venient size, especially when worked day and night, and may 
easily be worked off in the 24 hours. Some distillers prefer 
g or 10 ton stills, as they may be worked off in the daytime and 
emptied and refilled during the night. Any nuisance which might 
arise from the running off of the pitch from the cooler to the beds, 
would not be as objectionable during the night as the day. Many 
attempts have been made at continuous distillations of tar, but 
with little or no success. I believe the only continuous method 
at present in vogue is the Lennard system. As to its merits or 
demerits, I am unable to speak, for as yet I have not had the 
pleasure of seeing it. 

The receivers and storage tanks are generally old steam-boiler 
shells, with the ends made up. They are sometimes placed on 
brick pillars; while at other works they are put underground. 
Each system has its advantages and disadvantages. With the 
tanks above ground, any leakage that may occur can be readily 
detected and loss prevented. The contents of the tanks can 
be more easily drawn off than with underground ones, from which 
they must all be pumped. The disadvantages of the tanks above 
ground are the occupying of ground-space and the time and 
trouble spent in the use of ladders. 

The principal uses of the aforementioned distillates are as fol- 
lows: The crude naphtha is redistilled and split up into benzol, 
which is now greatly employed for gas enrichment and other pur- 
poses. Solvent naphtha is used in the rubber manufactories and 
for the making of mackintosh goods, owing to its property of 
dissolving india-rubber, from whence it derives its name; also 
for burning in lamps, the residue being run with the creosote. 
The light oil is washed with caustic soda and sulphuric acid for 
the extraction of carbolic acid, which is sold in the crude state or 
further rectified, and is largely used in the manufacture of disin- 
fectants and soaps, and for making picric acid, which is employed 
in the manufacture of lyddite. The creosote oil is used chiefly 
for boiling up with pitch for road paving and for pickling timber, 
particularly railway sleepers, &c. The naphthalene, or a portion 
of it, is sometimes sent out with the creosote oil. It is also recti- 
fied or sublimed and used for colour making and for disinfectants. 
It is at times used for fuel. The crude anthracene is filtered from 
the oil with which it distils over, and is subjected to hot pressing 
and steaming to remove some of the impurities. It is generally 
sold for colour-making purposes, containing 30 to 35 per cent. of 
pure anthracene. The anthracene oil, or heavy oil, as it is often 
called, is used in the manufacture of waggon grease and other 
lubricants, or is sent out with the creosote oil. The pitch is 
principally used for road paving, and also in the manufacture of 
patent fuel; being mixed with coal dust and moulded into 
briquettes. Of course, there are many more products obtained, 
there being scarcely any end to them; but these are a few of the 
principal ones. 

The percentages of the different products vary considerably 
with different tars. The following, however, may be taken as 
about the average yield: Crude naphtha and light oil, 2 to 4; 
creosote and naphthalene, 5 to 10; 30 per cent. anthracene, 
o°3 to 0°5; anthracene oil, 5 to 10; pitch, 60 to 65; and ammo- 
niacal liquor and loss, 3 to 4. 


In the course of his paper, Mr. Smith incidentally mentioned 
that, during the recent South African War, the English Govern- 
ment prohibited the export of carbolic acid, one of the extracts 
from coal tar distillation, as it was largely used in the manufacture 
of picric acid, one of the ingredients in the manufacture ot 
lyddite, which was being supplied to the Boers by Germany. 
The Germans had, however, with their usual inventiveness, dis- 
covered a substitute for carbolic acid; and the result was that 
we were now much worse off than before the war in finding a 
market for our production of carbolic acid. | 


Discussion. 


The PRESIDENT said he was sure the members would all admit 
that they had had a very instructive paper, especially from the 
point of view to which he had previously alluded—that many of 
them were not conversant with the distillation of tar, and per- 
haps on this account would scarcely be prepared to enter upon a 
discussion of the subject. He hoped, however, the matter would 
be gone into thoroughly; and he was quite sure Mr. Smith would 
be very willing to answer any questions, or supply any further 
information the members might require. 

There being some reticence on the part of the members in 
offering remarks upon the paper, 
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The PresipENT said he might perhaps initiate discussion by 
asking Mr. Smith whether he had carried out many tests of tar 
made at different carbonizing heats. 

Mr. Smiru replied that he had not had many opportunities of 
making tests of tar produced at various temperatures, as those 
they worked under had been pretty constant. He might say, 
however, that the difference of temperature affected the produc- 
tion of the light oils. When tar was being made at high tem- 
peratures, the light oils given off were very liable to become 
vaporized and carried away. The temperature had also an 
effect upon the heavy productions, which, under certain condi- 
tions, might become solidified and cause stoppage of the con- 
denser tubes. The light productions were the most valuable ; and, 
of course, the distillation of the tar would be carried out with the 
view to their production. 

Mr. Hit (Stalybridge) asked what Mr. Smith thought about 
managers of gas-works going in for working up their own tar. 
He had known times when it would have been worth while, and 
also times when it would have been the reverse. To him, it 
seemed just now a question well worth considering, whether or 
‘ not it would pay the owners of gas-works to distil their tar. 

Mr. Smiru said a great deal depended upon the size of the 
works as to whether it was worth while going to the expense of 
putting down the requisite plant for the distillation of the tar. 
The prices of the different products, as they knew, ebbed and 
flowed considerably. One year they might have a good return 
from these products, and the next only a very poor one. But, 
taking one year with another. he thought it would pay a works 
making from 200 to 300 million cubic feet of gas. There was, 
however, not so much to be got out of it as there used to be. 
Anthracene, formerly considered to be the best-paying product, 
was now a drug, and was frequently left in the pitch, as, with the 
development of electric tramways and the price which could now 
be obtained for pitch, it paid better to do this. The question of 
carriage was another important item in considering the profitable- 
ness or otherwise of managers of gas-works distilling their own 
tars. In some instances the carriage to the distillery was a very 
serious item. 

Mr. J. Atsorp (Stockport) wished to know whether at Mr. 
Smith’s works they used dry or superheated steam, and what 
effect one or the other had upon the distillation of the tar. 

Mr. Situ replied that many people held that the steam must 
be superheated before it was used in the still; but he had never 
done this. The only superheat it got was from the heat of the 
still itself. They passed the steam direct from the boilers at 
about 40 lbs. pressure. As to the effect the steam had upon the 
distillation, it simply passed through, and was condensed into, 
water. As to keeping up the temperature, the best plan, as he 
had mentioned in his paper, was to use steam. 

Mr. E. J. WELLENs asked the average life of a still. 

Mr. Smitu said they had had two 8-ton stills which had been 
in use for eight years. These were replaced three years ago by 
a 15-ton still, and it looked almost as good as when put in. He 
should say that ten or a dozen years, with careful working, would 
be the life of a properly constructed still. 

Mr. Hivt said he had often thought that, by distilling the tar, 
they could work up profitably what they produced. They made 
about 850 tons a year, and the Corporation used about as much 
pitch as their tar would yield. It was his impression that if they 
distilled their own tar it might be made to pay. 

The PREsIDENT asked what was the quantity of ammoniacal 
liquor held in suspense in the tar. 

Mr. Smiru said this greatly depended upon the season. In 
cold weather it would be much more than in the summer months. 
Inthe former there might be as much as from 20 to 30 per cent.; 
and if it got into the still it caused violent bumping, and there 
was the risk of the tar overflowing into the condensers. 

The PRESIDENT said he was sure the members would all wish 
to express their appreciation of Mr. Smith’s paper. 

Mr. Hit said he had great pleasure in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Smith. 

Mr. THORPE, in seconding the proposal, said he thought Mr. 
Smith had done extremely well to condense so much valuable 
information into the short compass of his paper, and put it in a 
useful and handy form for reference by members in future. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of thanks, which was 
most heartily accorded, remarked that Mr. Smith was one of 
their members, and he hoped the paper he had read would be a 
stimulus to others to make similar valuable contributions during 
the sessions. 

Mr. SMITH, in briefly acknowledging the vote, said he would be 
very glad if Mr. Stoddard, of Halifax (to whom reference had 
been made in the course of the discussion), could give them a 
paper on the subject, as he was ina position to supply very valu- 
able information, and carry the question further than he (Mr. 
Smith) had been able to do. Mr. Stoddard could tell them some- 
thing about the continuous process. 


THE “Gas ENGINEERING”? CLASS AT THE TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
In connection with the “ Gas Engineering ”’ class which has been 
arranged by the Association to be held in the Manchester Tech- 
nical School, with Mr. F. Russell Hartley, Assistant-Engineer of 
the Salford Corporation Gas-Works, as the teacher, to which refer- 
ence was made last week, 
The Secretary (Mr. F. Oldfield) said there were already 





between twenty and thirty members who had given in their 
names to join the class. 

Mr. TayLor (Oldham) asked whether the fact that members 
had gone through the course in this class would have any effect 
in connection with the City and Guilds Examinations. 

The SEcRETARY said there would be no examination in connec. 
tion with the Technical School class. Thirty lectures were to be 
given; but these were simply as means of affording instruction to 
the members in constructional gas engineering work. 

Mr. GARLICK remarked that the class had been inaugurated to 
provide theoretical and practical knowledge much wanted by 
many of their members, and it would be imparted by a man who 
bad thoroughly practical experience. 

The PresIpDENT said attendance at these lectures would greatly 
help any member who went in for examination in the gas engi- 
neering class. 

The proceedings then closed. 
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THE “VIVID” INCANDESCENT BURNER. 





Attention is called by the “Vivid” Incandescent Mantle 
Company, Limited, to a new burner which they have patented 
and are now introducing, and which possesses at least two fea- 
tures that are out of the common. The one to which most 
importance is attached is found in the stem of the burner. The 
stem is constructed of an outer and inner tube; and the latter is 
groovedallround. The object of this is not at first apparent; but 
a little consideration will show that the grooves serve for a 
secondary supply of air to the mixing-chamber in the head of the 
burner, and that the thin streams of air in their passage up the 
grooves become highly heated. That there is a passage of air 
at a considerable velocity through them is 
proved by the simple experiment of holding 
a match or lighted taper at their base when 
the burner is in use; and it is seen that the 
flame is immediately drawn up the air- 
passages. The effect of this supply of 
warm air (as described by the inventor) 
is this: ‘* The air rushing up these pass- 
ages cuts the mixture of gas and air 
ascending the interior of the inner tube 
before it reaches the point of combus- 
tion, amalgamates with it, and drives 
it with increased force through the 
gauze, with the result that the improved 
mixture and extra pressure enhance 
the brightness and steadiness of the light. 
That is the principal feature. The second 
one has reference, in the first place, to the 
complaint that burners of different manu- 
facturers do not permit of that inter- 
changeability of innantles which is desirable 
in these days of many makes of the latter, 
owing to their variation in diameter. The 
* Vivid”? Company have a mantle of their 
own ; but they are content to let it succeed 
on its merits without any reference to the 
burner. But to meet this complaint, they 
have made the head of the new burner, as 
is seen by the illustration, of barrel shape 
—the diameter gradually extending from 
the top to about half way down the mixing 
chamber. Therefore, with forks suitable 
to the length of mantle used, any ordin- 
ary type of mantle can be used on this 
burner. This form of burner head also gives 
a larger space in the mixing-chamber. 

The foregoing are the distinctive features 
of the burner; but, in addition—more es- 
pecially in view of the secondary supply 
of warm air—a movable collar is provided 
at the base of the burner for the regulation 
of the supply of air through the ordinary 
apertures. The burner is made in two 
sizes—one for street lighting and the other 
for interior use; and they are supplied with 
or without bye-passes as desired, but those 
without are most recommended. The 
domestic burner is also made of two qualities; but in the cheaper 
form the barrel-shaped head is absent. 

There is only one other point, and that is as to the performance 
of the burners. They were submitted to inspection with gas at a 
pressure of 2 inches; and the results were excellent—there being 
an obvious improvement in the luminosity after a few minutes’ 
use. Long mantles were used, but the incandescence was uniform 
throughout. This impression from a short trial is verified by the 
results of a test made by a prominent Gas Engineer. At 13 inches 
pressure, he found the consumption of gas was 3°04 cubic feet per 
hour; and the total illuminating power 62°247 candles, which is 
equal to 20°474 candles per cubic foot. A No. 4 Welsbach mantle 
was used on the burner during the test. The burners are strongly 
constructed, and of irreproachable finish. 
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COAL-HANDLING PLANT AT THE TONBRIDGE GAS-WORKS. 


Readers of the notices of the working of Provincial Gas Com- 
panies in the “‘ JourRNAL”’ for Sept. 15 (p.687) may have remarked 
that, in the proceedings of the Tonbridge Company, reference 
was made to a very favourable report to the Directors by the 
Engineer and Manager (Mr. J. Donaldson) on a new coal-handling 
plant which has been installed at the works. For gas-works, 
as the accompanying illustration alone will show, the plant forms 
quite a new departure; and therefore a short description of it 
will be of interest. 

The coal is conveyed to the works by means of barges or 
lighters; and it is in the unloading of these that the type of plant 
to be described has proved such a success. The coal-store is 
120 feet long, 33 feet wide, and 20 feet high, 
and is situated about 14 feet from the water 





elevator is constantly taking the coal out of the barge. One end 
of the barge having been unloaded in this way, the elevator is 
lifted, and then lowered into the coal the other end, and in this 
manner the barge is worked from end to end until emptied. 

The rate at which the plant is capable of unloading a barge is 
about 25 tons per hour; but we understand that Messrs. Graham, 
Morton, and Co., Limited—the designers and contractors—have 
erected plants at several electricity works capable of handling a 
larger quantity of coal than this. The cost of the labour for un- 
loading and conveying the coal into store is 1}d. per ton. This is 
high for the class of machinery, but is due to the shallow barges 
used on the river at Tonbridge. With deep barges, the labour 
could be reduced to #d. per ton. 





side; so the distance the coal has to be con- 
veyed when once lifted, is not excessive. 

The plant consists essentially of a vertical 
raising and lowering elevator, so arranged 
that it may be lifted and lowered into the 
barge at will; and, as the coal is delivered 
from the elevator, it is discharged on to a 
conveyor, which transmits the coal to, and 
distributes it in, the coal-store. The eleva- 
tor is of the cased-in type, 36 feet centre to 
centre; the section of the elevator being 
arranged in a special manner for moving 
in the vertical latticed-braced guides which 
support it while it is being raised. On the 
sides of the elevator are arranged special 
cast-steel slippers for passing in the grooves 
of the upper latticed braced structure shown 
inthe illustration. This casing and elevator 
are suspended by means of steel-wire ropes 
passing over jockey-pulleys on to the wind- 
ing drum. 

The raising and lowering mechanism con- 
sists of two drums, with a machine-cut : 
worm wheel and phosphor bronze worm; 
the latter being driven by a vertical shaft 
from the main countershaft by friction 
clutch and bevel gear. As the elevator is 
raised or lowered by power, it is capable 
of being easily handled, and kept under full 
control. The working portions of the ele- 
vator simply comprise two endless strands 
of steel roller chain, stretched over the top .- 
and bottom sprocket wheels, with special 
buckets 18 inches pitch, specially adapted 
to take up the coal from the barge, and 
deliver it while in the vertical position. 
The structure for, supporting the elevator 
consists of steel joists and channels, some 
idea of the stability of which may be 
ascertained on referring to the illustration. 
Owing to the height to which the elevator 
is raised when not in use, special wind 
ties were prepared for taking the strains; 
and the whole structure is specially ad- 
apted for the work required of it. 

The conveyor over the coal-store is 
109 feet long, and is so arranged that it 
receives the coal from the elevator in what- 
ever position this may be when unloading. 
The coal is carried forward and distributed 
in the store; the discharge from the con- 
veyor being arranged with outlets in the 
trough, 

The power required for driving the plant is not excessive by 
any means; a 15 brake horse power steam-engine managing the 
work very easily. The power is transmitted from the pulley on 
the engine to the horizontal shaft (which can be seen along the side 
of the structure in the illustration) ; the gear being taken through 
special mitre and bevel wheels. The power for driving the ele- 
vator is taken off the engine-shaft by means of belting and counter- 
shaft gear on to the horizontal shaft running on the top of the 
structure. At the extreme end of the shaft next to the elevator 
is arranged a special pair of bevel-wheels, with supporting 
brackets; these being so adjusted that the two gear-wheels 
always remain properly in gear whatever may be the position of 
the elevator. The power required for hoisting or lowering the 
elevator is taken from the drums by means of vertical shafting, 
as previously explained. 

_ Ihe operation followed in unloading the coal is simplicity 
itself, and may be explained in a very few words. The barge, 
having arrived with its load of coal, is drawn under the elevator. 
lhe elevator is then lowered on to the coal, working at the same 
time. By this means, the elevator digs a hole for itself into the 
coal, and speedily empties the part of the barge into which it is 
lowered. All the bargeman has to do is to pull the boat in 
whichever direction he requires; while at the same time the 
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It may be said, in conclusion, that the manner in which the 
contract was carried out, and the simplicity of the whole arrange- 
ment, reflects great credit upon Mr. Donaldson, who is to be con- 
gratulated on being the first to adopt in a gas-works such a simple, 
yet effective, plant for reducing the manual labour in connection 
with the unloading of his coal supply. 








The Glasgow Gas Engineership.—The Sub-Committee of the 
Glasgow Gas Committee have placed the following six names 
upon a short list of the applicants for the vacant post of 
Engineer and Manager of the Gas Department: J. H. Crowther, 
Wallasey; T. F. Ennis, London; W. Ewing, Greenock; S. 
Meunier, Stockport; Hubert Pooley, Stafford; and Alexander 
Wilson, Dawsholm, Glasgow. 

Coal at Dover.—The first seam of coal at the Dover Colliery 
was entered on Friday by the new French method known as the 
“ Kind-Chaudron” system. The seam was struck at a depth of 
1190 ft. 7 in. Professor Etheridge, F.R.S., has examined the 
sainples, and declares them to be good, bright, bituminous coal, 
such as is usually found at the top of a coalfield. It was in 
October, 1go1, that the first block, proving the existence of coal 
at Dover, was brought to the surface. 
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INCLINED RETORTS FOR NEW YORK. 


_In the “JournaL” for June g last, there appeared a special 
article describing in outline the gigantic scheme of gas-works 
concentration which Mr. W. H. Bradley, the Chief Engineer of the 


Consolidated Gas Company of New York, has in hand for 
the supply of the city. The site of the new works, it may be 
remembered, is on Long Island, at what is known as Lawrence’s 
Point—a little above Astoria. The project contemplates an ulti- 
mate daily output of 240 million cubic feet of gas; but the first 
section is to be a coal-gas plant of 20 million cubic feet capacity, 
and it is possible (from the information that Mr. Bradley gave 
when on his visit to this country last June) that two sections may 
be built right away. It will also be recollected that, according to 
present plans, the idea is to manufacture coal gas and carburetted 
water gas in equal proportions. The object of Mr. Bradley’s 
visit to this country and to the Continent was to inspect and 
study the various systems of new retort-house plant; and 
therefore no information could then be given as to the 
character of the plant upon which his faucy would eventu- 
ally rest. His inspection of works extended through Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, Austria, and Germany; and we now 
learn that he has decided, by way of a start, upon an instal- 
lation of inclined retort benches similar to those erected for the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association at the Mariendorf works 
at Berlin. The house for the accommodation of these will be 
built in the same style as the one at Mariendorf; and for the 
present the installation will comprise eight benches of eight beds 
of nine 20-feet retorts—in all 576 retorts. The benches will back 
—four in each line; and the chimneys will be erected in the 
middle of the house between the benches in the open space of 
the roof, also as at Mariendorf. The coal-hoppers and charging 
arrangements will be in accordance with the Drory patents. The 
contract for the entire construction has been placed in the hands 
of the well-known American firm of Bartlett, Hayward, and Co., 
in conjunction with the Stettiner Chamotte-Fabrik Actien-Gesell- 
schaft (vormals Didier), Stettin. 
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NOTES ON GAS PURIFICATION. 











By Dr. H. BunrTeE. 
(Continued from page 750.) 


In regard to carbonic acid, therefore, the question of gas puri- . 


fication has been totally changed, and much simplified, with the 
introduction of the incandescent burner. On the other hand, the 
Increasing use of gas for heating and cooking has drawn attention to 


the remnant of sulphur compounds which formerly were scarcely 
considered. They occur in crude gas in addition to sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and cannot be removed by oxide purification. These 
compounds, consisting chiefly of carbon bisulphide, occur only in 
traces, and are of no importance hygienically, as numerous inves- 
tigations and reports have demonstrated—for instance, a report 
by Pettenkofer in 1885. But when the products of combustion 
of the gas are partially condensed, as in gas-heating apparatus, 
acid condensation products are formed, which will attack metals. 
Since the use of gas for heating is continually spreading, and 
already accounts for a considerable portion of the output, it is 
interesting to study whether this remnant of sulphur compounds 
cannot be further diminished or altogether done away with. One 
of the author’s pupils, Dr. Witzeck, has carried out researches 
on the origin of these compounds, and the different methods pro- 
posed—chiefly by English engineers—for removing them. 

Odling’s view—that these compounds are produced mainly in 
the latter stages of the carbonization of coal—has been hitherto 
generally accepted; and the larger proportion of carbon disul- 
phide commonly present in gas made in England is attributed to 
the prevalence there of six-hour periods of carbonization, instead 
of the four hours usual in Germany. This view was supported 
by the fact that carbon disulphide, on contact with water vapour 
at high temperatures, decomposes and forms carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen—thus : CS, + 2H,.O = CO,+2H.S. In 
the first stages of carbonization, water vapour is freely evolved, 
and the carbon disulphide produced at the same time may be 
decomposed thereby ; but in the later stages, there is either no 
water vapour present or insufficient for accomplishing the con- 
version to sulphuretted hydrogen. 

If this view were correct, the amount of sulphuretted hydrogen 
in the gas might be diminished by making up the deficiency of 
water vapour towards the close of the distillation by an artificial 
addition of it, or the distillation might be stopped at the stage at 
which the increase in the sulphuretted hydrogen was to be feared. 
Experiments carried out by Dr. Witzeck and Herr A. Schmidt, 
at the Carlsruhe Gas-Works, have, however, shown that the 
aforementioned view is incorrect, and that the course of forma- 
tion of the sulphur compounds is different from that believed to 
occur. Two gas coals, differing very greatly in the amount of 
sulphur they contained, were used in these researches. One was 
the Saar coal, Kamphausen, containing 1°18 per cent. of total 
sulphur, and 0°65 per cent. of volatile sulphur, and the other was 








an English coal, of which the origin was not known more pre. 
cisely, rich in sulphur, containing 2°90 per cent. of total and 2°65 
per cent. of volatile sulphur. It is not implied that this was a 
typical English coal. 

The curves in the annexed diagram show the results of the re- 
searches on the evolution of sulphur compounds—mainly carbon 
bisulphide—during the distillation of these two coals. It will be 
seen that with the coal which is rich in sulphur, the amount of 
carbon bisulphide in the crude gas rises rapidly for the first half 
of a four-hour period of working-off the charge, but then suddenly 
begins to diminish rapidly, and continues to diminish, even when 
the period is extended tosix hours. Similar relations are observed 
with the coal which is poorin sulphur, though the changes are not 
so pronounced. In each case, however, the gas evolved towards 
the end of the distillation is not richer, but considerably poorer, 
in carbon bisulphide than that evolved in the first hours. A 
diminution in the amount of carbon bisulphide cannot therefore 
be expected to result from a shortening of the duration of the 
carbonizing time, nor can any appreciable effect be produced by 
passing in steam or moist gas towards the close of the distillation. 
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CouRSE OF EVOLUTION OF CARBON BISULPHIDE IN THE DIs- 
TILLATION OF A SAAR COAL AND AN ENGLISH COAL— 
EXPRESSED IN OUNCES OF SULPHUR PER 1000 CUBIC 
FEET AND IN VOLUMES PER CENT. 
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Unfortunately, this disposes of the possibility of modifying the 
distillation process so as to diminish or avoid the formation of 
sulphur compounds which are not absorbed by oxide. Despite 
this negative result of the researches, they are valuable in other 
respects. 

The experimental data indicate how important it is to use coal 
which contains but little sulphur, not merely for the sake of the 
purification from sulphuretted hydrogen, but also with a view to 
producing gas containing as little sulphur as possible in the form 
of other sulphur compounds. Taking the limit for the amount of 
sulphur in the gas at that which prevails in England—say, 22 
grains per 100 cubic feet, or } oz. per 1000 cubic feet—the curve 
for the Saar coal shows that this limit is scarcely attained at all; 
whereas the coal which is rich in sulphur yields, at the outset, a 
gas containing 1°4 oz. of sulphur per 1000 cubic feet, rising in 
one test to 2°25 oz. and in another to 2°58 oz., and amounting, even 
towards the end of the fourth hour, to 0°85 oz. per 1000 feet. __ 

Finally, in order to portray the manner in which the sulphur is 
disengaged when coal is distilled, either as sulphuretted hydrogen 
or as other sulphur compounds—chiefly carbon bisulphide—both 
sets of experimental results have been brought together in the 
diagram given on p. 750 of last week’s “ JouRNAL.” Their juxta- 
position brings out clearly the extraordinary increase, on the one 
hand, of the sulphuretted hydrogen, and the consequent overtax- 
ing of the purification when coal rich in sulphur is used, and the 
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both relatively and absolutely small amount of the other sulphur 
compounds in crude coal gas. 

This extreme dilution of the carbon bisulphide, which in most 
cases scarcely amounts to one hundredth part of one volume per 
cent., renders its removal or diminution by means of absorbents 
a matter of great difficulty, as to which London gas engineers, 
who have to keep the amount of sulphur below 20 grains per 100 
cubic feet of gas, can tell a tale. Still, experiments at lowering 
the amount of sulphur by appropriate absorbents have some 
object; and the author would rather instigate trials than deter 
from them. Only a little while ago, a patent was taken out by 
Herren Pippig and Trachmann, for the employment of an alco- 
holic solution of aniline for abstracting the sulphur compounds ; 
and it would be worth while ascertaining whether trials of it ona 
large scale have led to favourable results, as small scale trials 
hardly admit of a satisfactory conclusion being arrived at. 

An extraordinarily long series of plans for removing sulphur 
compounds can be found in English patent specifications. A 
part of them may be dismissed without experimental investigation 
as clearly purposeless; but the others are well worth trial. It is 
quite possible that vigorous washing of the gas with tar-oils, as 
now practised in many places for the separation of naphthalene, 
would keep back a portion of the carbon bisulphide. The diffi- 
culty of finding appropriate apparatus and absorbents for effecting 
the separation of the vapours of carbon bisulphide, which occur 
in so highly diluted a state, must, however, be very great under 
all circumstances. Probably the object would most surely be 
attained by heating the whole of the gas and bringing about the 
reaction already referred to between the carbon bisulphide and 
the aqueous vapour of the moist gas, whereby carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen would result. The expenditure of heat 
would not be considerable, as the reaction itself takes place with- 
out much absorption of heat, and an appropriate plant, accom- 
plishing regeneration of heat between the incoming and outgoing 


gas, could be made. Trial of this method on a small scale has, 


however, shown that, in order to secure at all complete decom- 
position in the direction indicated, the temperature must be raised 
above 400° C. (750° Fahr.), even in the presence of iron or copper. 
So far, moreover, these trials at reducing the amount of carbon 
bisulphide in gas have had rather negative results. But much 
information has been gained by them; and the author would sug- 
gest that further trials and observations be made on a practical 
scale, as the question, while not one which can be easily solved, 
is evidently, from what has been done, not insoluble. 

The foregoing might bring this paper to a conclusion so far as 
yas purification proper is concerned; but there is one other con- 
stituent which could very well be dispensed with—carbonic 
oxide to wit—as coal gas owes its poisonous qualities mainly 
to it. Means of removing it, or diminishing its amount, have 
repeatedly been discussed; but so far no practicable ones have 
been forthcoming. According as the coal used for gas making 
is of recent or old formation, and therefore richer or poorer in 
oxygen, the proportion of carbonic oxide in the gas fluctuates 
between 10 and 6 per cent. by volume. The mean proportion 
may be taken as 8 per cent. Yet, notwithstanding this poisonous 
constituent, coal gas has made its way throughout the civilized 
world, and for many years has been regarded as indispensable 
in every large community: Like all technical appliances and 
conveniences, gas supply is attended by a certain risk, which, 
however, can be reduced to the smallest dimensions. But it is 
necessary to combat utterances to the effect that gas taints our 
towns, and that gas-works should, on hygienic grounds, be rele- 
gated to the buried past. 

Such statements in many cases might be passed unnoticed ; but 
an expression of opinion of this nature has been made before the 
German Association for Public Hygiene—a body which purports 
to discuss questions of hygiene in a calm and rational manner. 
l'he matter therefore demands notice without reference to the 
personality of the speaker, Herr Oslender, of Diisseldorf. It 
was in the course of a communication on “ Advances during the 
Last Decade in Central Heating and Ventilating Installations 
for Houses and Public Buildings ” that he made the remarks to 
which exception must be taken. It might have been supposed 
that so decentralized a mode of heating as by gas-fires would not 
have fallen within the scope of his communication ; but he found 
opportunity to refer to it. He first of all stated that the spread 
of heating by gas should be vigorously opposed on hygienic 
grounds, because many accidents and injuries were constantly 
being reported as caused thereby, and the unreported ones were 
not less numerous or harmful. The sense of smell, and the be- 
haviour of plants in rooms, sufficed to indicate the objectionable 
character of heating by gas; and out of regard for the health of 
the community, gas-works should cease to exist. 

lo this expression of opinion, conveyed at much greater length 
and in stronger terms, several of his hearers took exception ; and 
Herr Oslender, therefore, in replying to the discussion on his 
communication, attempted to vindicate his position. He ad- 
mitted that it was a serious matter to propose the discarding of 
§as-works on which so many millions of money had been ex- 
pended, and he would not advocate their being got rid of at one 
stroke ; but he would oppose any further extensions. While every 
endeavour was being made to secure healthy towns, especially in 
the direction of providing good drainage systems, water supply, 
Open spaces, and wide and clean streets, such endeavours were 


illusory so long as gas supply continued. Thestreets were coated | 





with an 8 to a 12 inch layer of concrete, on top of which was 
asphalte paving. Beneath this impervious layer there were fre- 
quently large gas-mains, which were not sound, as the reports of 
gas undertakings showed that there was often a loss of Io per 
cent. of the gas on its way from the works tothe consumer. The 
gas so lost could not escape through the pavement of the streets 
to the open, and it therefore found its way into the basements of 
the houses. Mixing there with the air in the interiors of the 
dwellings, it vitiated it, and rendered all attempts to secure good 
hygienic conditions nugatory. 

The frightening picture thus portrayed by Herr Oslender would 
be recognized by every gas engineer to be drawn from a quite 
erroneous view of the meaning of the so-called loss of gas between 
the works and the consumer. The term “loss” was used in 
Germany; but it would be better to adopt the English expression 
‘‘unaccounted-for gas.” The “lost” gas did not, in fact, signify 
gas which escaped into the air. The “ unaccounted-for gas,” or 
loss, is in reality the difference between the quantity of gas made 
and the consumption measured by hundreds and thousands of 
gas-meters or estimated for street-lamps. A great number of 
circumstances affect the extent of this “loss,” quite apart from 
any gas which may in fact escape from the mains and services. 
For instance, a difference of temperature in the measurement of 
the gas made and of the gas-meters of 11° Fahr., will cause a 
variation of over 2 per cent. in the volumes read; and sucha 
difference may well occur in winter time between the tempera- 
tures of the station meter and the consumers’ meters. But 
putting aside all the conditions which affect the “loss ”—such as 
condensation in the mains, errors in estimating the public lamp 
consumption, incorrect or non-registering gas-meters, the blowing- 
out of services, cracked mains, &c.—and assuming that, as Herr 
Oslender would have it, the whole loss of about 5 per cent. 
escapes through unsound pipes from the street distributing 
system, and is disseminated over the whole town, a short calcu- 
lation would supply information as to the quantity of escaping 
carbonic oxide, and the attendant danger. On an annual make 
of 100 million cubic feet, the loss, at 5 per cent., would be 5 millions; 
and the carbonic oxide therein (at 8 per cent.) would amount to 
400,000 cubic feet, which might escape in the course of the year from 
the services. Thisamounts to 1100 cubic feet per diem, or 46 cubic 
feet per hour for the whole distributing area, which, according 
to the local conditions, would have from 30 to 55 miles of mains. 
The calculation need not be carried farther, as it has been esta- 
blished that carbonic oxide completely loses its harmful character 
when it is diluted, so that it amounts to only 0°03 percent. A 
moderately well ventilated room, in which the air was wholly 
changed once an hour, having a capacity of 200,000 cubic feet, 
would, if it received all the gas escaping over the whole distri- 
buting area, contain the poisonous carbonic oxide diluted to 
0'023 per cent., or below the limit at which it could possibly do 
harm. Thus Herr Oslender has attributed to coal gas far greater 
capacity for harm than it can possibly possess. Apart from gas 
supply, there are many sources of carbonic oxide unfortunately 
existing in our towns, such as smoky and smelly chimneys, which 
far more deserve Herr Oslender’s attention. Assuming that the 
chimney gases contain only an average of o'2 volume per cent. of 
carbonic oxide, and that in a central heating station (as proposed 
by Herr Oslender) 1 ton of coal is burnt daily, with an air supply 
of 250 cubic feet per pound of coal, the carbonic oxide in the 
chimney gases would amount to 1120 cubic feet, or as much as 
that in the whole unaccounted-for gas of a gas-works with an out- 
put of 100 millions a year. This illustrates the misconceptions 
to which one-sided consideration of a matter may lead! . 

Disregarding Herr Oslender’s statements as obviously mis- 
leading, it is, however, incumbent on gas engineers to do all in 
their power to avoid escapes of gas, and thus to minimize the 
dangers inseparable from the poisonousness of carbonic oxide 
and from other qualities of gas. By thus meeting, as far as may 
be, the requirements of public as well as private hygiene, it is the 
author’s conviction that, instead of Herr Oslender’s view that gas 
supply should cease prevailing, there will in the future be great 
scope for extension and improvement of it. 


- — 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON GAS-ENGINE EXPLOSIONS. 


By H. E. Wimperis, B.A., Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 
[A Paper read before the British Association, Section G.] 








In dealing with the proceedings at the annual meeting of the 
British Association in last week’s “ JouRNAL,” reference was made 
to the paper contributed by Mr. H. E. Wimperis; and in view 
of the interest attaching to his communication, we now give the 
paper in extenso. 

The previous paper on this subject was contributed to the 
British Association in time for the meeting at Belfast last year. * 
The object of that paper was to show that the results of the 
experiments made by Mr. Dugald Clerk on explosive mixtures of 
coal gas and air contained in a closed pistonless cylinder can be 
reconciled with what may be expected to follow from calculations 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,’’ Vol. LXXX., p. 1335. 








based upon the known properties of the substances employed. 
For many years it had been a mystery what became of the heat 
energy liberated on explosion ; and many calculations were given 
showing that only about 50 per cent. of the total energy known to 
be liberated was accounted for in the pressure and temperature 


produced in the gas. Many suggestions were put forward to | 


account for this; but for one reason or another, none were satis- 
factory. 

Using the data employed by Professor Burstall in his remark- 
able investigations in connection with the Gas-Engine Research 
Committee of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the writer 
assumed a variable specific heat for the gaseous mixtures used in 
Mr. Dugald Clerk’s experiments, and was thereby able to show 
that the missing heat energy was reduced from about 50 per cent. 
to about 25 per cent. The rate of loss of heat energy to the walls 
of the vessel after explosion for any given temperature was next 
calculated; and then, making a simple assumption as to what 
occurred during the time of explosion (for the details of which 
reference may be made to the previous paper), it was shown that 
the heat loss so calculated was exactly sufficient to account for 
the 25 per cent. of heat energy which had yet to be traced. 
This agreement was welcome, as it removed the necessity to 
attribute the loss to a supposed after-burning of the gases. 

Whenever this subject is under discussion, there are always 


two sets of experiments which are quoted—those of Mr. Dugald | 


Clerk, and those of Mr. Grover. Those of Mr. Dugald Clerk 
have already been considered; and it remains now to see what 
can be made of Mr. Grover’s. As will be observed from the 
curves in the diagram, the pressures recorded by these two experi- 
menters are far from being in agreement. 

It was Mr. Grover’s idea not only to measure the pressures 
produced by various richnesses of mixture of coal gas and air, 
but to investigate whether the resultant pressure on explosion 


was affected by replacing the air in excess of that calculated as | 
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chemically necessary for complete combustion by a portion of | 


the burnt products of the previous explosion. It appears from 
Mr. Grover’s account of his experiments that he had an iron 
cylinder of 1 cubic foot capacity, and that in each series of ex- 
periments the volume of the coal gas admitted was kept constant, 
and the cylinder was then filled with a mixture of air and waste 
products in various proportions. This was done in each series 
by filling the cylinder with water, and allowing gas to enter 
while a known volume of water was run out. Thus, after an ex- 
plosion, water was allowed to pass into the cylinder until all but 
the required volume of burnt products had been forced out; so 
that if it was desired that no burnt products should be left, the 
cylinder would be completely filled with water. But if (say) 50 
per cent. of the volume of the cylinder was required to contain 
burnt products, the water would only be permitted to rise half- 
way up the cylinder. 

The pressure was recorded in the customary manner on a 
rotating drum ; but very few of the curves are given in the pub- 





lished account of the experiments. It is therefore difficult to | 
make a very exact comparison between the time-rate of the fall of | 
pressure after explosion in Mr. Grover’s experiments—using, of | 


course, those experiments in which no burnt products were ad- 
mitted—with those of Mr. Dugald Clerk. However, so far as 


the curves can be examined, they show for the same pressures | 


almost exactly the same rate of fall—a result which is the less un- 
expected, as the diameters of the two cylinders appear to have 
been nearly equal. It is not difficult to calculate what the ideal 
maximum temperature and corresponding pressure of explosion 
would be were there a variable specific heat, but no cooling of 
the gas by the walls; and when this has been done, it may be 
compared with the pressure found experimentally. The follow- 
ing table shows the result of such a calculation :-— 








—_———— —_ | 
. | ’ 2 
Ratio of Gas Pressure Pressure | “oo ” 
to Air, Observed. Calculated, (Approx.) 








(absol.) (absol.) ft.-lb. 
15 31 73 21,000 
14 | 39 76 19,000 
13 46 79 18,000 
12 51 83 18,000 
10 63 92 18,000 
8 77 104 | 18,000 
6 77 119 31,000 








In this table, there is also given the difference in the heat 
energy between the gas at this temperature and at the actual 
temperature attained. These amounts were found in Mr. Dugald 
Clerk’s experiments to be of almost exactly the calculated amount 
that would be expected to be lost to the walls and ends of the 
cylinder by cooling during the time of explosion. Such a hypo- 
thesis, however, is found not to fit Mr. Grover’s results. Nor is it 
to be expected, having regard to the extreme divergence between 
their results, that both would be susceptible to like treatment. 

The curves in the diagram show the actual pressures plotted 
with respect to richness of mixture for the experiments of both 
investigators. It is seen that Mr. Grover’s curve lies far below 
that of Mr. Dugald Clerk. This cannot be due entirely to the 
different cylinder volumes used (317 and 1728 cubic inches), or to 
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differences in the chemical constitution of the gases, because, as 
will be seen from the dotted curve, there is little disagreement 
between the results obtained by Mr. Dugald Clerk and by Mr. 
Douglas, although the results* obtained by the latter were for 
gases enclosed, not in iron cylinders, but in an eudiometer tube. 
If the use of an eudiometer does not produce results more 
different from Mr. Dugald Clerk’s than this, the presumption 
certainly is that some factor must have entered into Mr. Grover’s 
experiments which has entirely masked his results. A suggestion 
as to what this factor could be has been made by Mr. Grover him- 
self; for in describing one experiment, he says: “ The difference 
is no doubt due to the fact that water was present on the walls 
of the cylinder. But Mr. Grover apparently did not consider 
that this presence of water affected his conclusionson the subject 
generally—conclusions which are set forth on pages 231 and 232 
of his * Modern Gas and Oil Engines.” The writer has no hesi- 
tation in attributing not only the discrepancy in the heat balance. 
sheet of the experiments, but also the extraordinary results ob. 
tained in the allied series of experiments, in which burnt products 
were present, to the effect of a water film. 

There is, of course, a limit to the quantity of water which 
could adhere to the walls of the cylinder; and it is necessary to 
see whether the required amount is what could reasonably be 
expected to exist. The average loss of energy given in the fourth 
column of the table is about 20,000 foot-pounds; and considering 
the average energy given to 1 lb. of water to raise it from atmos- 
pheric temperature to superheated steam at the average maximum 
temperature as about 750 C. heat units, it follows that the weight 
of water required equals o‘o1g1 lb. This would occupy a space 
of about 0°53 cubic inch; and in a cylinder of the dimensions 
used, a film of water 3,45 inch thick would be sufficient to account 
for this. Evidently, therefore, there is no difficulty in accounting 
for the presence of a sufficient quantity of water. It is interest- 
ing to assume the presence of a small quantity of water, and 
to trace its effects throughout the wholeexplosion. As it happens, 
the actual calculations involved are a little tedious. As the tem- 
perature rises, the vapour tension of the water increases until a time 
comes when steam is given off. This, of course, does not occur at 
the ordinary boiling point, as by this time the gases in the cylinder 
will be at a pressure in excess of the atmospheric pressure. The 
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temperature still rises ; but so long as there is any water left, the 
steam is saturated, and the temperature of the gases must there- 
fore keep step with the pressure—that is, if the contents of the 
cylinder are assumed to be all at the same temperature at the 
same time, and without such an assumption calculation is out of 
the question. Next, a point is reached at which the steam 
begins to be superheated. Further, the formation of a volume of 
steam has meant the compression of the gases in the cylinder, so 
altering the relation between the pressure and the temperature, 
and bringing a further complication into the matter. It there- 
fore becomes a matter for careful treatment to draw out a tem- 
perature entrophy curve for the whole. (Perhaps the simplest 
way is to think of the gas and the water stuff being kept separate 
by a thin diaphragm, but maintained at the same temperature 
at the same time.) 

To show the result of the steam compressing the gas, a simple 
example may betaken, in which the weight of the film of water is 
3 of the weight of the gaseous mixture, and in which both start 
at atmospheric temperature and pressure. When the pressure 
(absolute) amounted to 33 lbs. per square inch, a calculation 
made in the absence of the knowledge of the presence of a water 
film would give a temperature of 254° C.; whereas the real tem- 
perature would be 124° C.—a very different result. A further 
calculation with the same amount of water present shows that a 
pressure of 60 lbs. per square inch would be attained on explo- 
sion; whereas, under the same circumstances, but in the absence 
of the water film, a pressure of 100 lbs. per square inch would 
have been attained. 

The curves and table given above are for the experiments 
made by Mr. Grover with mixtures of coal gas and air only. No 
burnt products were present. When burnt products were 
admitted, very remarkable results were observed. Taking the 
first series} of experiments (in which the volume of coal gas was 
|, of the total of the cylinder), when there were no burnt pro- 
ducts present, the pressure recorded was 16 lbs. per square inch 





above the atmosphere. When burnt products were present to 





* See ‘‘ The Engineer,’’ April 22, 1887, and Nov. 7, 1902. 
+t Grover’s ‘* Modern Gas and Oil Engines,’’ 1902 edition, p. 233. 
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the extent of 1/3°3 of the volume of the cylinder, the pressure 
rose to 35 Ibs. per square inch above atmosphere. 

Now it will be observed that in the experiments in which burnt 
products were absent, the whole of the interior of the cylinder 
must have been wetted by the water used in the measurement of 
the volumes ; and, on the other hand, when burnt products were 
present, the water only rose up to two-thirds of the height of the 
cylinder. Hence, in the second experiment, one-third of the 
exposed surface was dry, and would therefore cool the gases in 
the manner already observed in Mr. Dugald Clerk’s experiments ; 
while the remaining two-thirds of the surface was covered by a 
water film, which would, as explained above, absorb much of the 
heat energy of the gas before it was evaporated. When the 
whole surface was wet, only 16 lbs. per square inch was regis- 
tered; and when one-third was dry and two-thirds wet, the 
pressure rose to 35 lbs. per square inch. 

The writer holds the presence of a water film of varying extent 
to be a sufficient explanation of the very curious results obtained 
by Mr. Grover. The hypothesis upon which this explanation is 
made leads, however, to a further deduction, the truth of which 
it remains to investigate. Mr. Dugald Clerk’s curves showed that 
the rate ofloss of heat energy to the walls increased much more 
rapidly than the temperature of the gas—in fact, the rate of loss 
was about proportional to the third power of the absolute tem- 
perature. It follows, therefore, that in the richer mixtures, in 
which higher temperatures would be attained, the increase in the 
loss owing to the increased cooling effect of the fraction of dry 
wall exposed would be much greater than the saving due to the 
water film only covering two-thirds instead of all the surface, 
and that in consequence, for the richer mixtures, the apparent 
effect of burnt products in increasing the resultant pressure would 
be much diminished, if not extinguished altogether. 

Now this is precisely what was found by Mr. Grover to be the 
case. When the ratio of the volume of gas to the volume of 
cylinder was 1 to 13, the effect of burnt products was to increase the 
pressure from 36 Ibs. to 43 Ibs. per square inch—a far smaller in- 
crease than before ; and when the ratio was increased to 1 tog, the 
effect was quite wiped out, and the pressure fell almost imme- 
diately the burnt products were admitted. After all, it is not 
wonderful that the extraordinary results found by Mr. Grover 
should be capable of being accounted for without assuming that 
the burnt products really would increase the pressure under such 
conditions as usually hold in a gas-engine cylinder. The only 
reason why burnt products might exercise any such tendency 
would lie in their having a much smaller specific heat than air ; 
and this is not so. In practice it has, of course, been found that 
the presence of burnt products in the explosive mixture has a by 
no means good influence on the economy of gas-engines. 

The writer considers that the time has certainly come for 
variable specific heats to be employed ; and it may be greatly 
doubted whether any calculations or curves put before the world 
at the present time can be regarded as of value, unless there is 
at least given an alternative calculation founded on the basis of a 
variable specific heat. A linear equation connecting specific heat 
with temperature was used by Professor Burstall in his calcula- 
tions for the Institution of Mechanical Engineers; and it was not 
found to give inconsistent results. Professor Burstall appears to 
have made his calculations thus: The exact amount of energy 
liberated on explosion was known. The variable specific heat 
allowed of three-fourths of the energy being accounted for. It 
was then assumed that the remainder was lost to the water-jacket 
during explosion; the amount so lost during expansion being 
taken as the difference between the work done and the change in 
the internal energy of the gas. The same process being carried 
out during the compression, the net loss to the jacket per cycle 
could be calculated. This should agree with the observed loss 
owing to the heating of the water-jacket ; and in practice a very 
satisfactory approximation was observed. 

In this paper, and in the previous one, the writer has attempted 
to bring into line with our modern knowledge the previously in- 
consistent results obtained by Mr. Dugald Clerk and Mr. Grover ; 
and he trusts that the analysis will be held to have met with some 
degree of success. 
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The Surcharged Shoreditch Councillors.—We learn from the 
‘‘ Municipal Journal’’ that it has been decided to test the legality of 
the surcharge of fourteen members of the Shoreditch Borough Council, 
to make up the deficiency of £6198 on the rate collection, to which 
reference was made in our columns last week (p. 727). This step is 
being taken as a protest against the action of the Auditor, which is 
considered arbitrary. Only one of the members will, it seems, go into 
Court ; and he will be guaranteed against loss should he fail in his 
application. It is thought the surcharge may be withdrawn. 


Incandescent Gas Lighting at Scarborough.—About 150 incan- 
descent gas-lamps have been installed in Scarborough during the last 
six months ; and the experiment is stated to have been an unqualified 
success. The cost of the lanterns and of fitting the incandescent bur- 
ners has been defrayed by the Gas Company ; but the Corporation will 
bear the expense of maintaining the mantles, which will, however, be 
covered by the economy in the consumption of gas. Practically, 
therefore, the town is getting a vastly’ improved light without any 
increase in cost. The Gas Company are to be congratulated on the 
success which is attending their demonstration of the superiority of 
incandescent gas over electric lighting. Electricity is dear in Scar- 
borough ; and already there are rumours that several tradesmen who 
are using this illuminant will return to gas during next winter. 





REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Chains for Conveyors and Elevators.—Little, A., of the New Conveyor 
Company, Limited, Smethwick. No. 21,443; Oct. 2, 1902. 

The kind of conveyor and elevator chains to which this invention 
relates are formed of alternate pairs of inside and outside links jointed 
together by pins. The two inside links are connected together at each 
end bya metal (preferably steel) bush or distance-piece located between 
the links and made of the proper diameter inside to receive the joint- 
pin. It is shouldered down at the ends to fit in the eyes of the links, 
where the bush is secured, by pins or other means, so as not to turn in 
the eyes. The two inside links with the two bushes thus practically 
form one piece. The joint-pin, which passes through the two outside 
links and through the bush, is compelled to turn with the outside links 
by the joint- pin having a feather or projection which takes into a recess 
in the eye of the link, or the parts are otherwise formed so that the 
joint-pin must turn with the two outside links. Thus, says the 
patentee, when the chain is in use, ‘‘ there will be no wear on the eyes 
of the links, as all the wear will be taken on the bushes and on the joint- 
pins, which can readily be renewed; and as the bushes have long 
wearing surfaces, the wear is reduced to a minimum.’’ 





Calorimeters.— Darling, C. R., of Plumstead, S.E. No. 21,484; 


Oct. 3, 1902. 


The object aimed at in this patent is to permit of the adapting of a 
calorimeter for the testing of either solid fuel or gases. As shown, 
the calorimeter—made of copper or other suitable material—is 
mounted on a plate B supported by legs. A flange on the cover 
passes between the plate and a ring D; rubber packing-rings being 
inserted between the flange and the plate and ring. Screwed exten- 
sions of the legs pass through the plate B and the ring, and, by screw- 
ing down the nuts engaging these extensions, a gas-tight joint is made. 
N is a window, of glass or other suitable material, which is fastened in 











position by a hollow nut and packing material, so as to make a gas- 
tight joint. The window is placed at such a height as to enable the 
combustion taking place in the interior to be visible from outside. 
The products of combustion pass down the pipe K and through the 
small holes H in the flange of K, which, together with the base-plate, 
is hollowed out to furnish a means of exit into the water surrounding 
the apparatus when in use. 

The invention further consists of an arrangement of tubes passing 
into the interior of the bell-jar or cover, so that combustible gases may 
be burnt in the calorimeter. To this end the springs S, which hold 
the crucible (when the calorimeter is employed for solid and liquid 
fuels), are made detachable. After the springs are removed, the 
tube F is connected to the supply of gas, and is continued through the 
plate B by means of a gas-tight union, terminating in the nozzle E, at 
which the gas is burnt. A supply of oxygen for the combustion is 
furnished by means of the tube G, which passes into the interior of the 
bell-jar or cover in the same manner as the tube F, and terminates in 
a wide tube surrounding the nozzle E. The gas is ignited by elec- 
tricity. The products of combustion escape through the holes H. The 
tubes F and G may be detached when desired, and the holes in the 
plate B closed by studs or plugs, so that the calorimeter may then be 
used for solid or liquid fuels. 


Testing Illuminating Gas.—Lake, H. H.; a communication from the 
Gasmesserfabrik Mainz Elster and Co., of Mainz, Germany. 
No. 25,958; Nov. 25; 1902. 


The testing of illuminating gas in order to ascertain the percentage 
of sulphuretted hydrogen which it contains has hitherto mostly been 
effected (the patentees point out) by holding strips of paper saturated 
with sugar-of-lead solution in front of a test-cock and observing whether 
the issuing gas blackens the paper. What are called sulphur testers 
have also been employed, in which a strip of paper saturated with 
sugar-of-lead solution is suspended in a glass cylinder and submitted 
to the action of the gas. These appliances are not, however, very 
practical, as it is troublesome and occupies too much time to saturate 
the sheet of paper upon each separate occasion and insert it in, and 
remove it from, the test cylinder. Finally, sulphur testers have been 
constructed in combination with a gas-meter, in which a dry strip of 
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paper (which has been treated with a suitable solution) is submitted to 
the action of the gas passing through the meter. Appliances of this 
type are, they remark, in the first place somewhat unreliable, as the 
reaction of the gas on a dry strip of paper is far from being as intense 
as its action on a saturated strip; while, on the other hand, the gas- 
meter connected with the apparatus soon becomes useless, owing to 
the passage through it of impure gas. The present invention therefore 
refers to the testing of illuminating gas for its percentage of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, by apparatus which, while obviating the defects 
enumerated above, permits of the testing of the gas in such a manner 
that the action of the gas on the test-sheet may be observed either for 
a predetermined period or uninterruptedly. 
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A side elevation of the apparatus, partly in section, a plan view, 
and an end elevation of the appliance, partly in section, are shown. 

The apparatus consists of a box provided at each end with a mercury 
seal rendering it gas-tight. At the upper portion of the box is an in- 
spection aperture, glazed or covered with transparent material. 
Through the bottom of the box passes a gas supply-pipe A terminating 
in a glass tube above, while its lower extremity is provided with a 
volume regulator B and gas-cock. The handle of the gas-cock is (in the 
example illustrated) connected with a sand-glass in such a manner 
that, on rotating the cock from the open to the closed position and at 
the same time observing the hour-glass, a definite period of gas- 
admission may be readily determined during which the gas entering 
the box is acting upon the test strip C. 

The gas is conducted from the box through a tube D, which opens 
outside. This tube may be provided with a burner. 

The test strip is unwound from a roller, and passes over rollers 
through a vessel E containing sugar of lead or some equivalent solu- 
tion. The strip then passes through the mercury seal into the box, 
then over other rollers, and finally it passes between two pressure 
rollers F, G, of which the latter is pressed against the strip in such a 
manner that, on rotating the former by means of the handle H, a 
certain length of the strip is drawn out of the apparatus. 

Illuminating gas may be tested for the percentage of sulphuretted 
hydrogen by means of this apparatus in the following manner: By 
turning the handle, alength of test paper, freshly saturated with sugar- 
of-lead solution, is brought under the glass inspection plate in the box, 
whereupon the cock is opened, and gas flows through the glass tube 
and acts upon the test strip C. When the sand-glass has run down, 
the cock is closed, and the paper is inspected to ascertain whether it 
has been blackened. By merely turning the handle to bring a fresh 
length of the strip into position, a fresh examination may be made, as 
before. In each case the volume of gas entering the box during a 
definite period is automaticaily regulated by means of the governor B. 
The strip of test paper leaving the apparatus between the rollers F, G, 
may be cut into separate pieces, provided with notes as to time, and 
kept as a record. 

In order to adapt the apparatus for continuously testing the per- 
centage of impurity contained in gas, the handle shown may be replaced 
by a gear-wheel connected with the mechanism of a clock, which pro- 
duces a constant but slow advance of the test strip. Ifthe strip of 
paper is provided with an impression corresponding to time divisions 
of the clock work, it will be possible to ascertain, from the darkened 
places on the strip, at what time, and for how long, impure gas passed 
through the apparatus or the purifier connected with it. 


Devices for Temporary or Continuous Lighting by Gas.—Meier, G., 
of Berlin. No. 14,267; June 27, 1903. 


This invention relates to an — for the temporary or con- 
tinuous lighting by gas (such as is, for instance, employed on staircases, 
chandeliers, and the like) arranged in connection with any self-acting 





or other igniting devices in the floor; while a valve connected to the 
switch case is inserted in the gas service-pipe. Fig. 1 shows the rela- 
tive position of the cock in the day time, and fig. 2 the position for 
continuous lighting until about ten o’clock. Figs. 3 and 4 illustrate 
the position of the switch for temporary lighting during the night. 

A pressure-reducing valve C is included in the main conduit A, B- 
that face D of the valve which is connected to the atmosphere—instead 
of leading directly to the outside—being connected by thin tubing E 
with acock F. The valve body F is also connected, on the other hand, 


Fig.2. 








to the gas-conduit by another thintubing G. Thecock body is furnished 
with three holes, arranged at a distance of 120° from each other, and 
is also provided with an exterior longitudinal slot. From the cock two 
conduits lead off to another smaller cock M, the body of which is 
provided with a transverse bore connected to the atmosphere and with a 
longitudinal slot adapted to temporarily connect the two passages G 
and E. Thecock body may be easily turned at any time through 90° 
by operating the button I by hand. When the knob is released, the 
cock body is immediately forced back into its initial position by a 
spring. 

“i the day time (fig. 1), the face side D of the valve is connected to 
the atmosphere. This results in the membrane of the valve being 
bent upwards by the pressure existing below it; so that, where a con- 
stantly burning igniting flame is used, the average sectional area of 
the gas-passage to the burner is reduced, and, in the case of automatic 
ignition, the admission of gas is completely cut off. In the position 
for evening time (fig. 2), the cock body F effects the connection of 
the gas-admission conduit A with the atmospheric side of the valve. 
By this means, the valve is also exposed on this side to the pressure of 
the gas (the membrane being bent through downwards), and the ad- 
mission opening for the gas is opened to the burners. In the position 
shown in figs. 3and 4, thecock body F is adjusted for night time; and it 
thereby opens its two passages so as to establish communication with 
the upper cock body, which is retained in the position shown in fig. 3 by 
the spring if the admission of gas to the burner is cut off. Fig. 4 
shows the position of the cock body at the moment of ignition. The 
gas passes from the branch conduit G into one hole of the cock F, and 
then to the upper cock; then through the connecting slot of the cock 
body, and through the other hole of the cock F above the membrane ; 
and, by pressing upon the membrane, it causes the depression of the 
valve cone. Upon releasing the knob I, the upper cock is forced back 
into the initial position shown in fig. 3; the gas which has passed in 
the direction towards D slowly escaping into the atmosphere. By 
this slow and narrow escape opening, the throttling action of the valve 
C is retarded and the gas-flames extinguished after some time only. 


Gas-Burners.— Kramer, W., of Brooklyn, U.S.A. No. 15,551; July 14, 


1903. 
This is an improvement upon the type of gas-tip having two opposed 
gas-openings, forming a con- 
tinuation of an intermediate 
narrow slot, and communi- 
cating with an inner chamber 
in the body of the burner 
with two channels connected 
with the openings. The 
channels are formed by in- 
denting thesides of the burner 
(as shown); and the gas 
opening is formed between 
the indentures. The inden- 
tures are brought quite close 
together so as to form a 
narrow passage between 
them, which communicates 
with the channels. 

The object aimed at is to produce a tip which will prevent ‘* blow- 
ing ’’ of the flame, so that when used with high-pressure gas the flame 
gives a steady light. The patentee says he has found that, by provid- 
ing an intermediate chamber or reservoir directly beneath the gas- 
opening in the side channeled tip (which intermediate chamber com- 
municates throughout with the side channels), ‘ blowing ’? is almost 
entirely prevented. The chamber referred to is readily formed by a 
different manner of pinching the sides of the tip; so that, instead of 
bringing the indentured sides of the tip close together, outwardly 
convex portions are made in the sides of the tip—the convex portions 
forming the intermediate chamber referred to. 

Without attempting to formulate any exact theory to account for the 
‘‘ unquestionable advantages ’’ of this improved gas-tip, the inventor 
says it would seem that the intermediate chamber formed just beneath 
the gas outlet acts as an expansion chamber or reservoir to check the 
flow of gas, and thus operates as a pressure regulator. 





Gas-Producers.—Duff, A. B., of Pittsburg, U.S.A. No. 16,164; 


July 22, 1903. 
In gas-producers hitherto constructed, the air (or air and steam) has, 
says the patentee, either been distributed by means of gratings placed 
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more or less vertically in a bottom casing, or bya louvred cone or hood 
delivering the air either downwardly or more or less horizontally. His 
proposal is to improve the construction of producers, and increase their 
efficiency by providing for the more regular and efficient distribution 
of air, or of air and steam, to the fuel being gasified, by combining the 
two methods of introducing the air, or air and steam, to the producer— 
superimposing the louvred cone on a casing having more or less vertical 
gratings. With this combined construction, greater rapidity of action 
is said to be secured, and the fuel is more perfectly reduced to ashes, 
as while the combined blowers work simultaneously, the streams of air, 
or air and steam, act consecutively upon the fuel as the latter moves 
downwards—the upper conical blower delivering air to light up the 
fuel to incandescence, while the lower grating causes the air to act 
upon the fuel with a finer distribution, and completely reducing the 
remaining partly gasified fuel to ashes. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


19,220.—WESsSELSkY, L., ‘‘ Generating exhaust (hydrogen) gas and 
other gases from small and dust coal.’’ Sept. 7. 
19,239.—Cox, J., ‘‘ Incandescent gas lighting.’’ Sept. 7. 
19,264.—SuaGG, W. T., ‘‘ Suspension lamps.’’ Sept. 7. 
‘ ig le siaaaattn C. J., ‘‘ Forks for incandescent mantles.’’ 
ept. o. 
19,341.—Hayes, R. T., ‘‘ Laying pipes for gas or water.’’ Sept. 8. 
19,360.—THompson, W. P., ‘** Burners.’’ A communication from 
the Rath Light Company. Sept. 8. 
19,428.—CurtTH, A., ‘* Utilization of the exhaust gases of explosion 


motors.’’ Sept. 9. 
19,442.—KKUNWALD, M. bE, ‘‘ Manufacturing acetylene.’’ Sept. 9. 
19,519.—Gross, F., ‘‘ Atmospheric gas-burners.’’ Sept. ro. 
19,523.—WILSsoN, J., ‘‘ Gas-producing furnaces.’’ Sept. ro. 


19,555-—LIsTER, J. T., and Repinaton, J. C. O., ‘‘ Incandescent 
mantle supports.’’ Sept. ro. 


19,589-90.—SNELL, C. S., ‘‘ Incandescent gas-burners.’’ Sept. 11. 
19,598.—-SHEPPARD, W. D., ‘‘ Gas cooking-stoves.’’ Sept. 11. 
19,706.—HELpPs, G, ‘‘ Hydraulic mains.’’ Sept. 14. 
19,803.—NyrEN, T. B., ‘‘ Washing and scrubbing gas.’’ Sept. 15. 


‘ 19,804.—UNDERWOOD, G. F., ‘‘ Controlling gas lights and supplies.”’ 
ept. 15. 

19,910.—Harkins, J. E., and Wixtis, J. B., ‘‘ Toasting apparatus 
for gas-stoves.’’ Sept. 16. 

19,929.—CaTIER, E., ‘‘ Generators for power gases.”’ 





Sept. 16. 


19,955-—CoopeR, G. W., ‘‘ Generating acetylene gas.’’ Sept. 16. 

20,003.—SMITH, B. W., ‘‘ Cluster light for gas-burners.’’ Sept. 17. 

20,022.—Bur.LeEy, J. D. C., and Gitmore, A. E., ‘‘ Coin-counting 
and registering attachments for gas-meters.’’ Sept. 17. 

20,072.—Du Bots, E., ‘‘ Coin mechanism for meters.’’ Sept. 17. 


20,087.—FLETCHER, RUSSELL, AND Co., Ltp.,and Neit, A.& W.R., 
‘‘ Condensing gas-stoves.’’ Sept. 18. 


20,093 —-SOUTHALL, J., ‘‘ Internal combustion engines.’’ Sept. 18. 
20,099.—Ryan, C., ‘* Incandescent gas-burners.’’ Sept. 18. 
20,164.—ReEvuTER, T., ‘‘ Gas-turbine.’’ Sept. 18. 

20,179.—ARTHUR, T., ‘‘ Lock and key for slot meters.’’ Sept. 1g. 


20,211-2.—MoELLER, J., ‘*‘ Burners f.r incandescent lighting and 
heating.’’ Sept. 19. 


20,226.—B.ErIoT, L., ‘‘ Acetylene gas-generators.’’ Sept. 19. 
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Re-Lighting of Yatton by Gas.—Owing to a dispute between the 
ratepayers of the village of Yatton, in Somersetshire, and the Directors 
of the Gas Company, the public lighting was discontinued last winter. 
The inconvenience was so great that it was determined not to have a 
repetition of it this year; and the re-lighting of the streets by gas took 
place a few evenings since, to general satisfaction. 


The Case of Suffocation by Gas at Bristol.—An inquiry was held 
on Monday last week into the circumstances attending the death of 
Benjamin Evans, which took place in the Bristol Infirmary on the 
17th inst., as the result of gas poisoning (ante, p. 767). One of the 
witnesses called was a collector in the service of the Bristol Gas Com- 
pany, who saw the unfortunate man being removed. On learning the 
cause of the accident, he examined the bedroom in which Evans was 
found, and discovered that a piece of the flooring under a chest of 
drawers had been taken up, and a gas-pip2 beneath twisted off—one 
end being curled up in corkscrew fashion. The pipe originally sup- 
plied a chandelier in the room below. He did not think an instrument 
had been used to sever the pipe, which did not belong to the Com- 
pany. The Coroner (Mr. A. E. Barker) said the appearance of the 
pipe did not suggest that the severance had been made with the idea 
of permitting the escape of gas. The Jury returned a verdict to the 
effect that the deceased had committed suicide, but that there was no 
evidence to show the state of his mind. 


The Price of Gas at Bingley.—The principal subject of discussion 
at the meeting of the Bingley District Council on Monday last weck 
was a proposal by Mr. A. Hartley that the price of gas should be 
reduced from 2s. 91. to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet as from the rst of 
July last. He pointed out that the past year’s working of the gas 
undertaking had produced a profit; that the profit would have been 
larger had not the Committee utilized some of the surplusin paying for 
extension works; that the coal contracts had been let at a lower figure 
than in any year since the prices went up; and that therefore the Com- 
mittee ought to be in a position to put the consumers and the rate- 
payers on the footing in regard to price which they occupied before the 
year of inflated coal prices came, when the charge for gas was increased 
3d. per 1000 cubic feet. Mr. Wildon, the Chairman of the Committee, 
and other members, opposed a reduction on the ground mainly that it 
was desirable that a reserve fund should be built up in connection with 
the Gas Department; but they also argued that experience had not 
Shown that it was possible to sell gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet and 
make an adequate profit. Eventually the proposal was defeated by a 
large majority ; only the mover and seconder voting in its favour. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 





PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE ON MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


Portions of the Evidence Abstracted. 
Third Day—June 29. 
Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 


Further evidence on the subject of the auditing of municipal accounts 
was tendered by Mr. Charles H. Wilson, an incorporated accountant, 
President of the Society of Accountants and Auditors, and Lord 


Mayor's Auditor and Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
City of Leeds. He said that in his opinion the system of-elective 
auditors was absolutely discredited. Very few voterscould be induced 
to take part in their election; and in addition to this, there was no 
guarantee that they should be men who were trained as accountants. 
Though his Society had endeavoured to induce members to stand for 
the office, many of them were so interfered with as to their views upon 
questions of politics or Socialism, or other things, that they had retired 
from the contest indisgust. Many corporations had supplemented the 
system by themselves electing chartered or incorporated accountants, 
though if it were closely looked into, it might be found that they were 
exceeding their powers under the general law in sodoing. There was 
an obscure clause in the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, which gave 
corporations power to appoint their officers; but he was in doubt as 
to whether this clause could be applied to the audit. He was not in 
favour of any extension of the audit system of the Local Government 
Board. The auditors should be appointed by the corporations them- 
selves, subject if necessary to the approval of the Board. 

Turning to the question of accounts, witness said there would be no 
difficulty whatever in prescribing a standard form (subject to certain 
variations) for trading concerns. Separate accounts should be kept 
for each undertaking, so that anyone acquainted in the slightest 
degree with accounts would be able to see for himself what had been 
done, and would be able to follow clearly any transfer of profits to the 
municipal or borough funds. The profit and loss on each undertaking 
should be clearly shown for the information of the ratepayers. The 
proper way to deal with the balance of profit made in one department, 
or loss in another, was to transfer it to the general fund, and not to 
another department. Instead of taking the profit from gas-works and 
putting it toa loss on water-works, it would be better to put every- 
thing to the borough fund. It was, of course, possible to have a form 
of accounts showing the profit on the gas works, and the same form as 
near as might be showing the loss on the water-works; and then, by 
resolution of the Council (assuming that their Acts allowed it), a sum 
might be transferred from the gas-works to the water-works. He, 
however, preferred that all these profits and losses should be dealt with, 
as most of the Acts required, through the borough fund. 

In reply to a query as to whether the profit or loss should be shown 
after making all allowances for depreciation, witness said he was aware 
that this was a vexed question. It ought to be borne in mind that the 
sinking fund, put upon all municipalities by Parliament, operated 
sufficiently well to render the subject of depreciation a secondary 
matter. But supposing that a gas-works blew up or a water reservoir 
burst, then there was a contingency which should be provided for. 
This could be done by means of a special reserve fund, available for 
the entire corporation, who might otherwise find themselves one fine 
morning in a very serious corner. Apart from this, he thought sinking 
funds were sufficient to cover all depreciation ; but, of course, in trading 
concerns it was the first consideration to maintain out of revenue all the 
plant in thorough working order. If this were not done, obviously the 
earning capacity of the concern would be seriously interfered with. 
But when it had been done, and the sinking fund set apart, the profits 
should go to the borough fund. The allocation of such profits was 
dealt with by him in a paper read before the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants at Leeds in 1900, in which he suggested that there were 
three principal points for consideration. First, there was the rate- 
payer, whose credit to some extent had to be pledged in going to Par- 
liament for power to set up the undertaking ; secondly, there was the 
consumer, who assisted to make the whole thing a success ; and, thirdly, 
there were the workers. These three bodies should be considered in 
every case of the apportionment of profits. As regarded workers, they 
had better hours and better conditions throughout the country when 
employed by corporations. It was also now a proved fact that con- 
sumers were better supplied and at a cheaper rate; and, further, there 
were still profits left that would, and should, go to the borough fund, 
under proper restrictions. Taking as an example Leeds, 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet of gas there made a difference of £12,000 ; and it was impos- 
sible with 100,000 consumers to go into halfpennies and farthings per 
1000 cubic feet, because the book-keeping involved would be so great. 
There must be either a profit or a loss; and obviously one would not 
allow that it should be worked at a loss, so that there must be a margin 
of profit. He had no sympathy with the argument that things must be 
always worked at actual cost price. There was no objection to corpora- 
tions investing their sinking fund money in their own undertakings, and 
continuing the loans as they fell due. There could be no danger with 
regard to the repayment of loans, because the ratepayers were at the 
back of all the undertakings. 

A statement by Mr. Wilson that the inquiries made by Parliamentary 
Committees were so complete that it was impossible for municipalities 
to set up any doubtful undertaking, drew from Lord Rothschild the 
sharp retort that the Committee on Municipal Trading would not have 
been sitting at all if there had not been some doubt in the minds of the 
public and a large number of ratepayers about a great many of these 
undertakings. In answer to this, witness said he did not think there 
was so much doubt as was sometimes made to appear; and though he 
was not in favour of municipalizing everything, yet as regarded things 
which had already been municipalized, he did not think Parliament 
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would ever interfere with them. If they did, they would make a mis- 
take, because, so far as their genuine work was concerned, corporations 
were doing a great deal to regenerate the country. In Leeds, if it had 
not been for some of the trading profits, it would have been impossible 
to have removed slums and make other improvements, by which the 
death-rate had been reduced to less than one-half the figure at which it 
previously stood. There might be small matters which could well 
have been left alone; but it was conceivable that in dealing with big 
concerns like gas and water, a ring might be formed with regard to the 
sale of fittings, and that, as a corollary to a greater grievance, it might 
be necessary to ask Darliament to redress the lesser grievance by 
allowing corporations tosell fittings. Apart from these cases, small 
matters were better lef: to private individuals. Generally speaking, it 
would not be fair that a private trader should be forced to contribute 
to a rival scheme that might be very much against his business in- 
terests ; but the principal work of municipalities did not touch small 
traders at all. 

Mr. Platt-Higgins asked witness if he would he surprised to hear 
that the late Mr. Frank Crossley (who was the head of the large gas- 
engine firm of Crossley Bros.) had complained very bitterly that the 
Corporation of Manchester should be making what he regarded as an 
extreme profit out of the gas-works, which had the direct effect of in- 
juring his own business. Witness said he could quite understand Mr. 
Crossley making such a complaint; but the position of Manchester 
was unique. It would not do for the Corporation to overlook the fact 
that they had a large amount of stock in the Ship Canal. Mr. Platt- 
Higgins: ‘‘ This conversation I am speaking of was long before the 
time of the Ship Canal?’’ Witness: ‘‘ It has been going on for a long 
time. I will not say it dates back to the year when Manchester took 
over its gas-works; but it is necessary for Manchester to keep the price 
of its gas at a certain figure to-day, in order to secure a certain amount 
coming in for the relief of the rates.’’ Mr. Platt-Higgins: ‘‘I am not 
discussing the question of the Ship Canal at all. Before the question 
of the canal was raised, that was the remark made to me by Mr. 
Crossley. Do you think there is justification for it?’’ Witness: 
‘* With regard to Manchester, I should say ‘ Yes;’ with regard to the 
kingdom at large, I should say ‘ No.’ As I say, the position of Man- 
chester is unique; but I do not admit it with regard to other towns.”’ 
Mr. Platt-Higgins (referring to Mr. Wilson’s contention that money 
for large improvement schemes could only be raised by the profits 
derived from trading adventures) : ‘‘ In your judgment, there is nothing 
wrong in money being raised for widening streets, even though it comes 
largely out of Mr. Crossley’s pocket ?’’ Witness: ‘‘It would not 
come out of Mr. Crossley’s pocket alone.’’ 


Mr. WitttaM J. JEEVES, Town Clerk of Leeds. 


The Town Clerk of Leeds said that he had heard the evidence of 
Mr. Gray and Mr. Wilson on the subject of auditors, and substantially 
agreed with both. After a lengthy examination on this subject and that 
of accounts, he was taken to the question of depreciation. Deprecia- 
tion, he said, to be of any effect, must be in relation to the life of the 
undertaking ; the idea being to provide a fund in some cases for neces- 
sary repairs and in others to replace the article when it was no longer in 
use, exactly in the same way that sinking funds were provided. The 
sinking fund, in effect, was to the corporation what the depreciation 
fund was to a company, because the Local Government Board periods 
varied from five to sixty years, according to the object of the loan, and the 
Board were always careful to name periods which were well within the 
life of the undertaking. When giving evidence before the 1900 Com- 
mittee, he put in returns relating to a large number of boroughs; and 
these showed that at that date on water undertakings 29°48 per cent. of 
the expenditure twenty years earlier had been repaid by means of the 
sinking fund, while of the total expenditure up to that date roughly 15 
per cent. had been repaid. Thenas regarded gas, 45 per cent. of the 
expenditure twenty years earlier had been paid off at the date men- 
tioned, and 30 per cent. of the total expenditure ; and in the meantime 
the undertakings had been kept in thorough order out of revenue. In 
Leeds, at that date, they had actually provided by the sinking fund 
20 per cent. of the total expenditure in respect of water; and a good 
deal of the outlay had been comparatively recent. They were under 
obligation to repay the balance in an equated period of 38 years. In 
the matter of gas, they had provided 26 per cent. of the total expenditure ; 
and the balance had to be paid off in 32 years. He thought these figures 
compared favourably with similar ones that could be produced by the 
companies. Taking the caseof gascompanies, they could only accumu- 
late adepreciation fund of ro per cent. and an insurance fund of 5 per cent. 
They had to give the consumers all benefit apart from this; and there- 
fore that was the extent of the reserve they could get. It was very 
desirable in some cases for corporations to have a reserve fund in 
addition to the sinking fund; but the amount of this, of course, de- 
pended upon the kind of undertakings dealt with and the extent of the 
sinking fund. In almost all cases it would be found that a certain 
reserve fund was provided; but the only necd for it was to meet a 
sudden contingency—for example, the collapse of a gasholder. It 
would be impossible to re-borrow so long as any debt was outstanding 
in respect of the gasholder during the assumed life of it; and there- 
fore it might be necessary to find the money in some other way. Wit- 
ness explained the principle of the investment of the sinking fund ; and, 
answering a question by Lord Rothschild, he admitted that the sinking 
fund of the Leeds gas undertaking might be used to develop electric 
lighting. Supposing a loan of {2,000,000 was issued for gas-works, 
and the sinking fund had accumulated to £400,000, if the Corporation 
were desirous of putting up electric light works they might, instead of 
borrowing {£400,000 afresh, use the gas sinking fund for the purpose. 

Witness said he wished to correct certain figures which Sir (then 
Mr.) George Livesey gave before the Committee in rg00. These 
figures, dealing with Leeds gas, were contained in a table which was 
based on ‘‘ Field’sAnalysis.’’ [This table was givenin the ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ 
for July 24, 1900, p. 226, and showed the prices charged for gas by 
certain companies and corporations in 1883 and 1899. The figures for 
Leeds were: 1883, 1s. 94d. ; and 1899, 2s. per tooo cubic feet. Those 
for Sheffield were: 1853, 2s. 3d.; and 1809, 1s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
It thus appeared that in the period named the price of gas at Leeds 
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had been increased 2$d. per 1000 cubic feet, while at Sheffield it had 
been reduced 6d. per rooo feet.] Witness pointed out that Leeds gas 
was treated by way of comparison ; and at the time he wrote to Sir 
George, and pointed out that he had not given proper figures—possibly 
owing to the fact that during the period mentioned Leeds had dropped 
out of the ‘‘ Analysis,’? and Mr. Field had put another place in. Asa 
matter of fact, the price of Sheffield gas in 1899 was Is. 9'16d. per 
1000 cubic feet, to which had to be added 1°13d. for meter-rent, as 
against the Leeds figure of 2s. per 1000 feet inclusive of meter-rent, and 
less a 5 per cent. discount, which was equal to 1'2d. The price at 
Shefheld was therefore 1s. 10°29d., as compared with ts. ro°8d. for 
Leeds. Further, the comparison for Leeds between 1883 and 1899 was 
not correct. In 18583, the charge at Leeds was Is. 10d., less 2} per 
cent., which left 1s. 9§d., the figure given; and, in addition, at that 
period meter-rent was charged, which was equivalent to just over 1d. 
So that in 1883 the charge for Leeds ought to have been putas Is. rod. ; 
while in 1899 the price was 1s. 10°8d., which was substantially the same 
rate as in 1883—instead of, as Sir George Livesey said in his evidence, 
Leeds having gone up in price while Sheffield had gone down. 

Mr. Platt-Higgins then questioned witness as to the fixing of the 
price of gas and the profit that should be made. Witness said that 
this matter had to be decided by the Council, who he thought generally 
settled it on the basis that the benefit of the corporation undertaking 
the business should be divided between the consumer and the rat - 
payer. It was absolutely essential nowadays for local authorities to 
have the prime necessities of manufacture supplied as cheaply as it 
was possible, in competition with other towns; and it was quite as 
important to a municipality to keep down the price of gas, water, and 
electricity as it was for them to keep down the rates. Turning to 
Manchester, he thought the evidence clearly showed that the result of 
the Corporation taking over the gas-works was that the consumer was 
getting his gas at a much lower rate than (judging by the experience 
of Liverpool, where there was a Company) he would otherwise have 
done. Corporations were able to borrow the necessary money ata 
much lower rate than companies; and the benefit of this lower rate 
was, generally speaking, divided between the consumer and the ra‘e- 
payer. Mr. Crossley, however, whose name had been mentioned, 
apparently thought that the whole benefit of the corporate security 
ought to be given to the consumer. Mr. Platt-Higgins remarked that 
Mr. Crossley did not think anything of the kind; but witness 
replied that this struck him as the only principle on which his 
suggestion could have been based. Witness was next asked whether 
he was familiar with the Stalybridge and Mossley Gas Act of 1885, 
which referred to the taking over by the Corporation of the under- 
taking of the Stalybridge Gas Company, and in which a sliding-scale 
was imposed on the Corporation ; and whether he would have any 
objection to the enactment of a general sliding-scale requiring all muni- 
cipalities to divide their profits equally between the consumer and the 
producer. Witness said he would not like to answer this without seeing 
the clause ; but in effect that was really what happened. For instance, 
in St. Helens there was always a very keen controversy as to what they 
should do with the gas profits. The Chairman of the Gas Committe? 
always stuck up for the consumer, and the Council for the ratepayers ; 
and it ended ina compromise. The amount paid to the borough fund 
was never increased unless the increase was accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in price to the consumer. Keferring to a statement in the Press 
last year that, while transferring £13,700 to the relief of the rates, the 
Bradford Gas Department owed their bankers no less than £67,225, 
witness said it would be better to manage without the overdraft if 
possible ; but its existence might have been due to the fact that the; 
wanted money on capital account, and it was not convenient to go t) 
the market at the moment. Hedid not know whether the £67,000 was 
on capital or revenue account; but the possibilities were that it was 
capital, in which case there was proper administration. Mr. Plat:- 
Higgins, referring to the Local Government Board inquiry at Halifax 
this year (see ‘* JoURNAL’’ for May 26, p. 534), said that the represen- 
tative of the Halifax Ratepayers’ Association pointed out that in the 
gas-works account the Corporation put down as an asset certain law 
costs amounting to over {14,000; and he asked witness whether 
he would regard this as a kind of liquid asset of the Corporation. 
Witness replied that this entirely depended upon the circumstances. 
Supposing a person defended a patent and won, would he not say that 
the cost represented the value of the patent to him? Would it not 
have to go to the capital account of the patent in the books? Mr. 
Platt-Higgins said if a man was trading as a private person with his 
own money, this would be perfectly legitimate ; but should the same 
rule apply (say) to the Liverpool Corporation ? Witness replied that 
he should adopt the same method. If it was a proper amount to be 
charged to the year's gain of a private trader, heshould say it ought to 
have been so charged by a corporation; but if, on the other hand, 
it was a thing that ought in the one case to have gone to capital, then 
in the other it might very well have been treated in the same way. 
Mr. Platt-Higgins: ‘‘ Another ratepayer said there appeared a sum 
of £109,000 for retorts, retort-houses, and general works ; and he asked 
how much of that property remained. The answer given was: ‘ I donot 
think any of those buildings are left; the works have been remodelled, 
and the old buildings which were falling have been pulled down.’ 
Would you think this £109,000 was a good asset in the balance-sheet ? "’ 
Witness: ‘‘I am quite sure that you could not have built the new 
works out of capital without having provided for the earlier expendi- 
ture by means of a sinking fund—that I am quite sure would be the 
position ; and if that is the position, it is including an asset twice over, 
and would not be the right thing. But it depends on the facts.” 


Mr. H. SHERLEY Price, M.Inst.M.E. 


Evidence on the question of the depreciation of plant and physical 
effects was tendered by Mr. H. Sherley-Price. a member of the firm 
of Wheatley, Kirk, Price, and Co., engineering valuers. Witness said 
that the life of every part of a manufacturing plant or undertaking, 
except the land upon which it stood, was limited; and prudence 
dictated that suitable provision should be made so that the units form- 
ing the concern should only appear in the assets at their actual worth 
as such, regardless of original cost. For example, tike the case of an 
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electric light station erected (say) ten years ago at a cost of £50,000; 
he would be a bold man who would say that the actual value of sucha 
concern to-day would be anything like half this amount. If no pro- 
vision had been made to meet this depreciation, the profit and loss 
account would be wrong to that extent. The sinking fund applied to 
municipal trading was a provision for repayment of loan capital, and 
was not connected with depreciation. The question of depreciation, of 
course, applied more particularly to electric lighting and power 
stations, traction, and gas—such manufacturing operations as were 
carried on at a profit, or supposed profit. It affected water-works to a 
far less extent. In the case of Liverpool, for instance, if the Lake 
Vyrnwy works were maintained, the depreciation over and above this 
would be more than compensated for by the appreciation of the land. 
There was only one way in which the actual amount of depreciation 
could be arrived at; and this was by personal inspection at stated 
periods by an expert valuer. He had not heard of any corporation 
adopting a periodical valuation of their plant; but it was a practice 
with many large engineering firms. Such an inspection should 
take place annually so that the auditor’s account or the balance- 
sheet should also embrace the valuer’s report. He would not, of 
course, suggest that the Thirlmere water-works at Manchester 
should be inspected annually; but he would apply the system to 
electric lighting and traction concetns, and perhaps also to gas. 
Engineering firms who had adopted the plan of periodical inspection 
and valuation were practically entirely managed by experts, who gave 
their life to the work ; and if they found it necessary to bring in an 
independent expert to write off depreciation, it was surely still more 
necessary in the case of the huge undertakings which were managed by 
local committees without technical knowledge. He thought the valuer 
should be appointed by the Government, and not be subject to local 
influences. He could not conceive how a man could be entirely inde- 
pendent (as he should be) if his fees were to be paid by the people 
whose effects he was valuing. The course he suggested would not 
entail on the Government any large expense; and he put it forward 
as a solution of the question of depreciation. Owing to recent inven- 
tions, he certainly thought they must look forward to a more rapid 
depreciation in the future than had been experienced in the past. 


Mr. Jonn E, AstTILL. 


The last witness examined at this sitting of the Committee was Mr. 
J. E. Astill, who appeared on behalf of the Battersea Municipal Alli- 
ance—a body of ratepayers who feel that local affairs are administered 
ina very extravagant manner. Witness pointed out that in 1890 the 
municipal debt of Battersea was £37,000 ; while now it was £556,235— 
or seventeen times as much. Then in the former year the rates were 
5s. 6d. in the pound, as against 7s. 11d. at present. Most of the money 
was raised by loan from the London County Council, who made a small 
profit on the issues; and he thought it was rather unwise that the 
lending authority should have the opportunity of making a profit on 
the loans they granted—it was an inducement to them to encourage 
such issues. He did not go so far as to say that they did encourage 
them; but he thought they probably made £25,000 per annum profit 
on the loans they had granted to the Metropolitan Boroughs. In 
regard to the electricity undertaking, witness said this was used almost 
solely for lighting purposes. The working expenses from March, 
1go1, to March, 1902, were £4243, interest on loans £3429, and prin- 
cipal repaid /380—making a total of £8052; and as the revenue for 
the year was / 4203, there was a loss of £3849. Since the undertaking 
was started, there had been a loss to the ratepayers of f{g012. No 
allowance whatever had been made for depreciation of the plant. 
Though he was not opposed to municipalities undertaking electric 
lighting where it might become of use to the majority of the inhabi- 
tants, in Battersea very few people had the means to take it. The cost 
cf the current was considerably more than that of other illuminants ; 
and the majority of the ratepayers were so poor that they could not 
afford to install the light. There were only very few—probably not 
twenty of the private residents—who had taken it up, and also some 
few of the well-to-do shopkeepers. The smaller tradespeople of 
Battersea and the poorer section of the community, who had not the 
means to avail themselves of the electric light, were therefore in the 
unenviable position of having to pay a penny rate to the few users who 
had the enjoyment of it. Ofcourse, they all had the benefit of the public 
lighting ; but this was very small, because it was only the few main 
thoroughfares that were electrically lit. 


_ —— 
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ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN GAS COMPANY. 





Hali-Yearly Report and Accounts. 


The accounts of this Company for the half year ending the 3oth of 
June, which will be presented at the general meeting to be held on 


Thursday, show that the revenue from the sale of gas amounted to 
£107,968, the rental of ordinary meters to £3439 and of coin meters to 

14,226, the returns from residuals were £24,477, and the total receipts 
were £150,485. The expenditure on the manufacture of gas was 
£68,864 (coal costing £30,905, and cannel and oil £19,007) ; on distri- 
bution, £17,107; and on management, /5427—the total expenses 
being £104,490. The balance carried to the profit and loss account is 
£45,995. Deducting from this sum £5879 for interest on the debenture 
stock, there remains a balance of £40,116; and the Directors recom- 
mend the payment of the usual dividends at the rates of 1c$ and 74 per 
cent. per annum on the respective shares. The reserve fund has been 
Increased by £3000, and the contingent and suspense account by £2000. 
There was an expenditure of £7775 on capital account during the six 
months ; £3453 being for new mains and service-pipes, and £2473 for 
new and additional automatic meters and fittings. There were 42,907 
tons of coal, 1173 tons of cannel, and 1,187,568 gallons of oil employed 
in the manufacture of 775,905,000 cubic feet of gas, of which 691,318,000 
cubic feet were sold and 699,831,000 cubic feet accounted for. The 
residual products were : Coke, 56,171 chaldrons; breeze, 5706 chaldrons; 
tar, 574,508 gallons; and ammoniacal liquor 825,989 gallons. 





SHREWSBURY GAS COMPANY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Shrewsbury GasCompany was held last 
Wednesday, under the presidency of Mr. W. Beaca.t, the Deputy- 
Chairman. 


The report stated that the profit on the working for the year ending 
June 30 amounted to £6538. An interim dividend of 24 per cent. was 
paid in March last ; and the Directors recommended that the author- 
ized dividend of 5 per cent. for the year be declared (payable, less the 
interim dividend, on Sept. 29), after providing for which, and for 
interest on mortgages, there would be a balance in the profit and loss 
account of {1141 to carry forward: The reserve fund amounted to 
£8426, and was fully invested in Consols. The Directors further stated 
that there had been an increase of about 3 million cubic feet in the 
consumption of gas during the year, though the winter season was the 
mildest for many years. The unaccounted-for gas had been further 
reduced from 6°38 to 5°78 per cent. The quality and purity of the 
gas had been maintained above the parliamentary standard. The 
number of stoves on hire at June 30 was 1606, an increase of 336 in the 
year; and the number of slot-meters in use was 2270, an increase of 
344. Both these conveniences were much appreciated, and were still 
in good demand. They asked for authority to raise further capital to 
meet part of the expenditure on the additional works referred to in the 
previous report. ‘These were commenced last November, and were 
now in a forward state. They were expected to be in fall operation 
early in the coming winter, and to provide for an increase of 50 per 
cent. in the manufacturing capacity. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the past two years had been a period of some anxiety to those respon- 
sible for the management of the Company. Two years ago it became 
apparent that a time was close at hand when the requirements of the 
town, as far as gas was concerned, would exceed the Company’s means 
of supply. The matter was very carefully considered by the Directors ; 
and it was decided to erect additional works on the Company’s reserve 
ground. Plans of the proposed works were prepared by the Engineer 
(Mr. William Belton); and under his invaluable superintendence, those 
works had been carried to very near completion. The Directors had 
every reason to hope that the works would be ready to meet the extra 
strain which would be put upon the Company as the winter came on. 
They would provide, as the report indicated, for an increase of 50 per 
cent. in the manufacture of gas, which would probably serve for some 
time to come, though such was the growing use of gas that the most 
far-seeing among them would, he thought, hesitate to say for how long. 
The new works had been pronounced by those well able to judge in such 
matters as second to none in the kingdom; and he thought it would be 
apparent to anyone who took an interest in things of the kind, and 
would examine them, that for design, simplicity in working, and adap- 
tability to the purpose for which they were intended, they must be 
difficult to improve upon. This he regarded as by far the most im- 
portant work of the Company during the past year. With respect to 
the balance-sheet and their financial position, a very few words would 
suffice. As the shareholders knew, a material reduction in the price 
of gas was made in the commencement of the year. Notwithstanding 
this, the profit on the working was larger than it was in the preceding 
year. Fulldividends and other regular charges had been provided for, 
leaving a reasonable sum to be carried forward in the profit and loss 
account. The balance-sheet showed far more effectively than words of his 
could do the progress the Company were making, and the thoroughly 
sound position in which they stood. 

The motion having been unanimously carried, and the dividend 
recommended declared, votes of thanks were accorded to the Chairman 
and Directors and the Secretary and Engineer ; a tribute being paid to 
the skill with which the latter had carried out the new works. 


At an Extraordinary Meeting which was sub:equently held, 

The CuHaikMAN moved that, in conformity with the Shrewsbury Gas 
Act, 1go1, the sum of £20,000, including premiums, of additional con- 
verted stock be created. He said the shareholders knew that the 
Directors were empowered to authorize the creation of certain blocks 
of stock at certain intervals. They had one block of £20,000, and now 
they asked them to authorize the issue of another £20,000. It was not 
the intention of the Directors to put this amount on the market all at 
once. He should think that about {10,000 would probably clear all 
they would want for the present and for some little time tocome. But 
there was no good reason at all why power should not be taken to 
raise the £20,o0o0o—in fact, there was every reason why it should be 
raised; and the Directors would use their discretion at what times and 
seasons the remainder should be called up. 

The resolution was carried. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, it was further resolved that the 
Company be authorized to obtain the sum of £6066 upon mortgage, 
when the £20,coo of additional stock had been issued and fully paid up. 


_ — 
—— 


BOURNEMOUTH GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 


Progress of the Undertaking. 
Some of our readers may have noticed that the columns of the 
‘‘TOURNAL "’ for the 1st inst. contained an unusual feature in the shape 


of a report of the proceedings at the half-yearly meeting in London of 
the above-named Company. Previously, these gatherings had been 
held in private; but that there was nothing in connection with the 
management of the Company which would not bear making public was 
fully revealed by the satisfactory character of the report and accounts 
presented on the occasion referred to. The payment for some time 
past of a dividend at the rate of 13 per cent. per annum on the original 
shares, and the prospect of something more as the result of growing 
business, is a condition of things upon which Directors and share- 
holders alike should congratulate themselves. The undertaking has 
lately entered upon a period of extended usefulness, inasmuch as its 
area has been enlarged by the addition of the neighbouring borough of 
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Poole ; and the Company have just obtained further parliamentary 
powers, the nature of which is indicated in the notice of the new Act 
which appears in another column. Increased business, as the Chair- 
man of the Company (Mr. G. Crispe Whiteley) pointed out at the 
meeting, necessitates further expenditure ; and therefore, as will be 
seen by our advertisement pages, the Directors have taken steps to 
augment their capital by the issue of tooo ‘‘ B’’ 7 per cent. shares, 
under the provisions of their Act of 1896. This extra capital outlay, as 
Mr. Corbet Woodall remarked, conserves and strengthens the position 
of the undertaking better than anything else ; and therefore the share- 
holders have no cause for disquietude in regard to it. In view of 
the larger scope of the Company’s operations in future, the following 
particulars, sent to us for publication, may not be without interest. 

From its early days, the Company was presided over by the late 
Mr. C. R. Mead, since whose death (in 1897) the chair has been ably 
filled by Mr. Whiteley, the Senior Director. To the Chairman of a 
flourishing Company, much honour is due, though not alone to him 
and the Board can the success of an important commercial and 
engineering undertaking be attributed. Very much depends upon the 
engineer who designs, and the managing staff who work, the plant. 
Mr. Edward Woods, whose recent death was touchingly referred to by 
the Chairman at the last general meeting, and who was one of the 
founders of the Company, became the Engineer, and nominally held 
the post until his decease. His great age, however, prevented him 
undertaking much of the Company’s work during the period of its most 
rapid growth. Consequently, about 1886, Mr. Corbet Woodall (now 
one of the Directors) was called in to design a two-lift gasholder and a 
retort- house. 

From the year 1900 onwards, practically the whole of the gas 
engineering, and a great part of the water engineering, has been in the 
hands of Mr. F. Southwell Cripps, who has designed and carried out 
work for the Company costing upwards of £160,000, including a three- 
lift gasholder. The large retort-house and coal-stores, coal-shoots and 
staging, purifying plant, buildings, &c., are all to his designs, and were 
carried out under his superintendence. One of his most recent works 
for the Company has been the addition of a third lift to the gasholder 
before alluded to—the capacity being increased without raising the 
guide-framing. 

In 1894, Mr. Cripps devised the new scheme of water supply to the 
town. The carrying out of this work was entrusted partly to Mr. 
Woods and partly to Mr. Cripps; the former undertaking the new 
pumping machinery and reservoir, and the latter the new well, and the 
connections therefrom to the existing system. The new well was sunk 
in the chalk at a point just beyond Wimborne, and on its completion 
was visited by the Maycr, the Town Clerk, and the Surveyor of 
Bournemouth, in company with the Directors, on Dec. 7, 1900. They 
found it to be an interesting piece of work. Mr. Cripps conducted the 
party through the underground tunnels, nearly half-a-mile in length, 
along which the water rushes to the well at the rate of from 2 to 3 mil- 
lion gallons a day. The well is 200 feet deep. This work, together 
with the large connecting mains and accessories, cost no less than 
£60,000. If to this is added the cost of the pumping plant and the reser- 
voirs, it may be imagined that a great deal of money has been spent to 
secure so magnificent a supply of pure water. 

With the exception of gas-mains for coupling up the recently acquired 
district of Poole, very little has been spent on extensions in the Gas 
Department during the past few years. What work has been done has 
been carried out by the Resident Engineer and Manager, Mr. Harold 
Woodall, to whom much praise is due for the able manner in which he 
has expanded the Company’s business since his appointment as suc- 
cessor to Mr. W. J. Fuller about three years ago. The most recent 
development has been the amalgamation with the Poole Gas Company, 
by which, as already mentioned, the Bournemouth Company’s already 
very large area of supply has been considerably augmented. Notwith- 
standing many years’ competition with the Electric Light Company, 
the business has rapidly increased ; and, from what was stated at the 
recent meeting, there is every prospect of a continuance of its growth. 


_ — 
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CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 





LINCOLN 


Mr. J. H. Burgess, City Accountant of Lincoln, has just issued his 
abstract of the accounts of the Corporation for the year to March 31. 


From this it appears that the income of the gas-works was / 44,160, of 
which / 32,751 was for the sale of gas (£2298 being for public lighting), 
£10,701 for the disposal of residual products, and £706 for rent of 
cookers. On the other side, the manufacture of coal gas cost £26,392, 
and of carburetted water gas £1467, distribution accounted for £1695, 
management expenses for £1438, expenses in connection with cooking 
apparatus £492, rates and taxes £1857, and miscellaneous items /181. 
This made a total of £33,526; the gross profit being £10,634, To this 
had to be added the balance of £1940, making the income on profit 
and loss account £12,574, which has been disposed of as follows: To 
redemption of debt £1880, dividends and interest £6159, cooking 
apparatus £692, renewals and extensions £288—total f{9o019; leaving 
£3555, which, by resolution of the Gas Committee, has been trang- 
ferred to the reserve fund, which now stands at {9996. The water 
revenue amounted to £12,918, made up as follows: Water-rentals: 
Domestic purposes, £9146; supplied by meter, £3528; water for 
building purposes, £113; while £129 for work, rent, &c., completes 
the total. Thereis nothing abnormal in the expenditure ; maintenance 
of works (including wages, &c ) amounting to £1065. Distribution, 
including coal and cartage (£1252), accounted for £2206, rates and 
taxes absorbed £1783, and there were other smaller items bringing up 
the total expenses to £5772, and leaving a gross profit of £7145. There 
had to be added to the last-named sum £5668, the balance in hand at 
March, 1902, and bank interest £185—making a total of £13,000. 
Against this had to be placed £1957 redemption of debt, £3189 interest 
and dividends, £691 extension of mains, and {1000 grant in aid of 
the rates. This made a total of £6838, and left a balance to credit 
of £6161. On capital account the payments included £3450 in respect 
of boring for water, and £1808 in respect of new filter-beds. 
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LEEDS CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 


Annual Report. 


The report of the Leeds Gas Committee on the working of the 
department during the past year states that there was a net profit of 
£35,278 on the trading ; and after setting aside the sum of £24,260 for 
redemption fund purposes, there remains a surplus of f11,018. On 


March 25, the redemption fund amounted to £395,862, of which sum 
£160,525 has been applied to the repayment of debt. Compared with 
the previous year, the income from the sale of gas, residuals, and 
sundries has increased by £9123; while on the expenditure side of the 
account, the cost of coal has decreased by £12,325, and other expen- 
diture by £13,514. Owing to extensions and improvements that have 
been effected, the capital account has been increased by the sum of 
£91,446. Of this amount, {6106 has been expended on the Meadow 
Lane works (where £4973 17s. 6d. has been spent on land and property), 
£1612 on the New Wortley works, £23,086 on the York Street works, 
£22,508 on carburetted water-gas plant at Dewsbury Road, £1429 on 
gasholders, £20,913 on mains and services, £10,167 on meters, and 
£5622 0n stoves. The amount standing to the credit of the capital 
depreciation fund on March 25 for gas-stoves was £13,888. The 
quantity of gas made fur the year ended June 30 was 3,173,877,665 
cubic feet—a decrease of 0:96 per cent. on the previous year. The 
diminution is explained by the mild weather which was prevalent last 
winter. The coal and cannel used was 299,100 tons, as against 302,812 
tons—a aecrease of 3712 tons, or 1°22 percent. The quantity of gas 
sold, including that used on the works, gasholder stations, &c., was 
2,896,684,120 cubic feet, against 2,901,462, 366 cubic feet, or a decrease 
of 1°09 per cent. The make of gas per ton of coal has been a record; 
the figures being 10,611 cubic feet, compared with 10,583 feet. The 
quantity sold per ton has also been larger than in previous years; the 
return being 9594 cubic feet. During the year, 43,458 yards of mains 
were laid for the supply of gas to new streets, and 5149 yards in place 
of smaller and defective ones, varying in size from 2 to 24 inches; the 
total being 27 miles 1087 yards. The number of meters fixed to supply 
gas to new Customers was 12,573; while 9638 were returned, and 9272 
exchanged. The meters repaired numbered 5951 of all sizes, as com- 
pared with 5654 in the previous year. For gas-engines, stoves, auto- 
matic stoves, and automatic meters, there has been a great demand— 
especially for penny-in-the-slot meters. Of these, there are 5278 
more in use than was the case last year; while there are 2075 
additional automatic stoves. Theaverage illuminating power of the gas 
during the year ending June 30 was 18 40 candles. 


a 
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GAS COMPANIES AND THE FISCAL QUESTION. 





Further Remarks by Mr. H. A. Willey. 


Speaking at the Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Exmouth Gas 
Company last Tuesday on the successful working of the undertaking in 
the six months ending the 30th of June, which resulted in a balance of 
£1318 carried to the profit and loss account, Mr. H. A. Willey took the 


opportunity of offering a few remarks on the great fiscal question now 
before the country, which, he said, would have an important bearing 
on gas companies. On the one hand, a large section of the public 
were pressing for Protection; and, on the other, people were asking 
for a continuance of the present system of free imports, though he 
believed that the great mass of the people were suspending their 
judgment until the whole of the case had been placed before them by 
politicians. He had stated elsewhere that the fact of any alteration 
of their tariffs could not be disregarded by gas companies. By manu- 
facturing themselves articles which they were purchasing at present 
from abroad, and which were the direct products of foreign labour, a 
greater amount of employment, and consequently more prosperity, 
must ensue to the working classes of the country. The use of gas for 
lighting by the wealthy, if not stationary, was in some places on the 
decline ; so that, in order to maintain the sale of gas to ensure a return 
for the vast amount of capital invested in this country, it had long been 
the policy of gas administrators to cultivate its use among the working 
classes, to whom the electric light, at its present cost, was impossible. 
There were certain facts not to be gainsaid. One was that many 
British industries were extinct, and many others were rapidly waning. 
The cotton-mills in Lancashire were, in consequence of foreign com- 
petition, working three quarter time; and the loss of wages to the 
working classes might be measured, not by thousands, but by millions 
of pounds per annum. It was obvious that if the workmen lost their 
employment, or had their wages reduced, the sale of gas in-their homes, 
whether by the prepayment or the ordinary meter, for lighting and 
cooking purposes, must decline. He was pleading with their own 
Company, and with others where he had any influence, to support 
those who desired to institute a thorough inquiry into the ques- 
tion, not only for the reasons advanced, but for another most impor- 
tant one. He asked the shareholders whether they could imagine 
what extraordinary margin of profit there would be in England for 
their gas-works residual, sulphate of ammonia, for farming purposes, 
if it were possible to revive the great agricultural interests and farming 
operations in the country. In the opinion of many practical business 
men, the whole system needed revision, the laws should be altered, 
and a Minister of Commerce appointed to look after the commercial 
interests of the country. The policy of all gas companies was to 
reduce the cost of the production of gas to the uttermost farthing, 
and to sell it as cheaply as they possibly could, so that when the day 
came, which it might at any time, that electricity was found available, 
through slot electricity meters and as a medium for cooking, the gas 
companies would be prepared to meet such competition with a cheaper 
article, so that gas might remain predominant in the market of artl- 
ficial illuminants. 
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FOLLY OF FELIXSTOWE DISTRICT COUNCILLORS. 


Students of human character will find some eccentric specimens 
among the members of the Felixstowe Town Council. This little East 
Anglian seaside resort has been growing in popularity; and this has 


apparently so turned the heads of those to whom the governing of the 
town has been entrusted that their reasoning power has been slightly 
affected, with the result that, unless the Local Government Board at 
once put a check upon them, the councillors themselves will succeed in 
putting a check upon the progress of the town. Weare impelled to the 
making of these observations by the only conclusions to be drawn from 
a careful observation of the strange project to which they, in their pitiable 
inability to comprehend what is most likely to be the issue of their act, 
are prepared to bind the ratepayers. It is the electric light over which 
they have lost their business balance. They are like the moth which, 
fascinated by a brilliant light, flutters about it until its wings are 
singed. We will not carry the simile farther by suggesting that, as 
generally happens in the case of the moth, the singeing will end in total 
destruction ; but it looks safe enough to predict that what the Felix- 
stowe councillors are now doing will, if allowed, have a decidedly detri- 
mental effect upon the prosperity of the town. Far better would it be 
if the councillors would spend the thousands of pounds they are now 
proposing to sink, and sink unprofitably, in improving the attractions 
and conveniences of the town. Thecase of Felixstowe is an interest- 
ing one; and a little publicity may be of advantage in causing other 
towns to hesitate in following the peculiar example until, at any rate, 
they see whether—given the chance—Felixstowe will come out of it 
unscathed. But such a happy issue as this is so problematical that 
there is plenty of ground for confidence in predicting that, if the 
councillors have their way, the ratepayers will before many years pass 
find themselves in anything but a comfortable plight. 

It was in 1900 that the District Council first began to flutter around 
the electric light ; and they then obtained a Provisional Order. Already 
the town was being supplied, and is now, by the Suffolk Electricity 
Company. But this Company had no parliamentary powers; and so 
they were practically at the mercy of the Council after the granting of 
the Order. But there is no doubt the salvation of the Company is to 
be found in the fact that on the Council they have one Director and 
two shareholders, who, it may be assumed, have influence with their 
fellow councillors. Negotiations took place between the Council and 
the Company, after the Order was obtained ; and, in connection with 
these, Sir William Preece was consulted. In the light of what is now 
happening, his report has considerable interest. Precisely what the 
Council are proposing to do now he then described as ‘‘ fovlish.’’ 
Therefore we have expert authority, paid for by the Council, for writing 
as we have done in the opening paragraph. We will return to Sir 
William's report presently, leaving it for the moment with the one re- 
mark that his advice was not at all of the kind the Council wanted ; 





Then last year the Council, still blinded by their fascination, consulted 
a gentleman of less eminence in the electrical world than Sir William 
Preece. This, we think, Mr. Reginald P. Wilson will himself be dis- 
posed to admit. Whether he will do so or not, does not matter. The 
facts remain that he reported in a manner that did please the District 
Council; that he is still in their service as their Consulting Engineer 
in this matter; and that he advised them contrary to Sir William 
Preece. Asaresult, what the Council have done is this: They have 
applied to the Local Government Board for permission to borrow 
£17,060) for electric lighting, repayable within a period of 25 years. 
Now how is this money to be disposed of ? The Council propose to 
purchase the plant, works, machinery, &c., of the Electric Light Com- 
pany, under the conditions that the latter are to carry on the works for 
25 years, and the Council are to have the option of terminating the 
agreement at the end of 15 years. If the Council take over the works 
at the end of the shorter period, they are to pay the Company for their 
loss of profit (sic) during the unexpired term of the agreement, a sum 
equal to 24 per cent. per annum on the then capital outlay. The pur- 
chase price is to be £8000, {£5000 of which is to be paid within three 
months of the Local Government Board’s sanction to the loan, and the 
other £ 3000 is to be retained by the Council until the Company’s balance- 
sheet in anyone yearshowsa profit of 6percent. Mr. Wilsonconsiders 
that extensionsare immediately imperative to the extent of £7600, which, 
with contingencies, will run up to {9160. Now adding to this the 
£tooo purchase money, we arrive at once at the total exhaustion of the 
loan of £17,160. But the Council have to find all the money for future 
capital expenditure ; and that is, as other electric lighting undertakings 
have shown to the disturbance of the equanimity of their communities, 
an unknown quantity. What the ratepayers are in for, if the scheme 
is carried out, can only be imagined ; it cannot possibly be computed. 
The Council cannot borrow the money under 3} percent. In return 
for their generosity, the Company are to pay them 6 per cent. on the 
capital; but this amount the Council themselves admit will not cover 
the interest and repayment of the Joan. The loss to come out of the 
rates on the present loan alone will total in the 25 yearsto £1300. But 
what of further capital expenditure? It does not Jook as though the 
loss of £1300 is to be the end of it, besides which the prospect of the 
Company being able to earn the money to pay the 6 per cent. is a very 
remote one. It is true that the same Company are supplying Diss and 
Stowmarket; but it is unlikely that the consumers of these two towns 
will consent for long to pay a price for electricity sufficient to make 
good the financial shortcomings of the Felixstowe undertaking. But 
more upon this question of prospects directly. This, in brief, is the 
strange scheme which we have well-described as the folly of the Felix- 
stowe District Council. 

Let us go farther. The Company have an overhead wire system ; 
and the Council are not going to take these wires over. But they are 
to have the use of them, and have obtained the sanction of the Board 
of Trade to their continuance for five years, After which, we take it, 




































































































































































and therefore they paid him his fee, and dispensed with his services. there must be more expenditure in putting them underground. Poor 
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ratepayers! In his report of 1901, Sir William Preece strongly urged 
that the wires should be placed underground. In passing, it is also 
interesting to note that, while he advised the erection of twelve arc 
lights (half on the Parade and half in the public gardens), he stated 
that gas-lamps, especially when supplied with Welsbach mantles, were 
quite good enough for street and road lighting. In the extensions of the 
plant, too, he advised ‘‘ under the special circumstances of the case,’’ 
the employment of gas-engines rather than steam for general purposes. 
But these are matters upon which we need not enlarge ; our object being 
to show here the ridiculous nature of the venture that the councillors 
are willing to submit the town to, contrary to the advice of Sir William 
Preece, but countenanced by an engineer whose recommendations 
coincide with their wishes. Remember {Sooo is the purchase price. 
In 1901, Sir William characterized a suggested price of {6000 as ‘‘a 
fancy one.’’ He valued the plant at £1500 (the Company have since spent 
about {1000 in extensions) ; and the land and buildings at £500, which 
left no less than £4000 for the overhead wires, meters, house connections, 
and goodwill! Sir William showed clearly that the Council, having 
secured a Provisional Order, had it within their power to largely destroy 
the Company by competition ; but he proposed what appears (with- 
out raising any question as to the policy of the Council entering into 
this speculative business) to be perfectly fair, under the conditions of 
the Company, and that was that the Council should purchase the 
undertaking at any time by paying the fair market value of the concern 
as set out for the compulsory purchase of undertakings in the Electric 
Lighting Act of 1888, with the additional payment, in lieu of goodwill, 
if the purchase took place within 7, 14, or 21 years, of respectively 
{500, £400, and £250 for every 1000 8-candle power lamps, or their 
equivalent, connected to the mains. But Sir William must have had 
some inkling as to what was in the minds of some of the councillors ; 
for towards the close of his report he says: ‘‘ The Urban District 
Council of Beckenham have made a strange bargain with an outside 
firm. They possess and retain the Provisional Order and find the 
capital. The private Company do all the work, take all the profits, 
and pay the interest and sinking fund charges. The Council earn 
nothing, but are saved any payment for interest, Xc. I cannot 
recommend the Felixstowe Urban District Council to make such a 
foolish bargain.’’ Yet now, under the advice of Mr. Wilson, the 
Council are proposing to do something worse. They are actually on 
immediate and compulsory expenditure proposing to incur a loss, with- 
out taking into account the prospective capital expenditure, and the 
risk of the Company being able to make suflicient profit to pay them 
their 6 per cent. Where the sense of this arrangement comes in, we 
cannot see. The Company are, it is quite manifest, glad enough to 
get rid, with but little loss of capital, of an undertaking that is hedged 
round by difficulties and large prospectiveexpenditure. The throwing 
of the onus of providing all future capital upon the ratepayers matters 
not to them so long as they can finger £5000 of the money they have 
already spent. 

There is no need to examine the report made by Mr. Wilson. Its 





a. 


tenor is the curious scheme of which we have already supplied the 
heads. But we will briefly look into the question of what are the 
prospects of the Company ever being able to earn the 6 per cent 
interest which they have to pay the Council, and which is insufficient 
for the latter to meet their liabilities in respect of interest and repay- 
ment of the loan. On this point, the information must be gathered 
from the Local Government Board’s inquiry a few days since into the 
application of the Council for sanction to the loan of £17,160. It will 
not be surprising to learn that the Gas Company (being largely in- 
terested as ratepayers) were among the ‘‘ considerable number ”’ of 
ratepayers who opposed this insensate scheme of the Council. It was 
brought out in evidence that the fully-paid capital of the Company is 
£7420; and that they have overdrawn at the bank to the extent of 
£600. Now in the four years the Company have been in existence 
they have secured 165 consumers ; and the connections are equivalent 
to 4500 8-candle power lamps. It may therefore be assumed that the 
Company have already obtained the cream of the consumers who are 
anxious for the electric light at the high average price of 7d. per unit, 
which it is proposed now to increase to 8d. per unit in the three summer 
months, and to reduce to 6d. per unit in the other nine months. The 
increase in the summer months is bound to have a bad effect on 
the extension of business in a place like Felixstowe. With such 
little success at 7d., it will be uphill work to increase the private 
business at 8d. And the reduction in winter—when there are no 
visitors in the town, and the householders will not care a snap for 
electricity for their own use—is hardly likely to give a fillip to the 
consumption then. Moreover, the charge for public lighting is to be 
lowered from 44d. per unit to 34d. Wecan see the Council pursuing 
their sad career by bolstering up the undertaking with public lighting 
in order to earn the 6 per cent. at the expense of the lighting rate. To 
proceed, it was also shown that the Company, on a capital expenditure 
of £10,000, were making a profit, in the various places they supply, 
about equal to 6 per cent. This being so, where on earth—not in 
Felixstowe—are the Company going to get the money from to pay 
6 per cent. on £17,160 and the prospective increases of the capital ? 
Even that is putting a better complexion on the position than it 
deserves ; for, until this year, the Company have never been able to pay more 
than 3 per cent. From Felixstowe last year a gross profit of only {600 
was made; and from this, depreciation and establishment charges 
amounting to £200 have to be deducted. What about the prospect of 
6 per cent. on the £17,160? Including the water-rate, the rates in the 
town are equal to 8s. in the pound, improvements are expected to add 
another 6d., and now there is the present reckless proposal. 

This is the story of the folly of the Felixstowe Town Council; and 
we cannot think the Local Government Board will permit sucha mon- 
strous piece of imprudence to be carried through. It is in towns like 
Felixstowe that the electricians are now trying to cultivate their busi- 
ness ; and therefore it is hoped that this narrative of what is happen- 
ing there will not be without some good effect—if not in the town 
itself, in places in which similar reckless schemes may be raised. 
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BUILDING UP GAS BUSINESSES IN AMERICA. In the article published in 1901, we gave a table, showing the highly 


gratifying results that had ensued from the application of these 
: methods ; and now the figures for the two succeeding years (ending 

By the mail from the United States at the end of last week, we re- | 4, Aug. 31 last) are available. Mr. Shelton’s comments upon the figures 
ceived from Mr. Frederick H. Shelton, of Philadelphia, the supple- | are as follows: ‘‘ Without exception the companies show continuous 
ment to a short article which appeared, under the above heading, in | development, the percentages ranging from good to remarkable. In 
the ‘' JOURNAL ** for Oct. 2. 1g01. That article was founded upon a several cases earnings are now from 50 to 100 per cent. above interest 


very interesting compilation referring to a dozen and more gas com- charges. While surplus earnings have as yet mostly been put back 
panies which Mr. Shelton and a number of associates had purchased | into the plants, dividends have been begun ; one Company declaring 
or started, and with which he was more or less responsibly connected. two in the past year. Others, in railroad parlance, ‘are following 


As was then shown, into the old or neglected works that had been | closely,’ and will probably pay dividends this coming year. In every 
taken in hand, new life had been infused, and a vigorous expansion of | case, bond interest payments have been paid, as due, with clockwork 
business had been the result. All the companies had at that time | punctuality.’’ Some of the figures are indeed remarkable ; and Mr. 
come under the new control within 28 months. Some of the works | Shelton and his colleagues may be heartily congratulated upon them. 

were previously in a wretched condition ; and in others there was an 

indifference in regard to development, and consequently a stagnation _ io 

of business. The new owners had put the works into a thoroughly 
good condition, and in some cases had rebuilt them. Following this NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
came a vigorous pushing of the business; and a very liberal policy er ae 

was adopted in the dealings of the owners with their customers. From Our Own Correspondent. 





Saturday. 
The party opposed to differential prices for gas have prevailed in the 
Gas Committee of the Glasgow Corporation—at least, to the extent of 


Growth during the Last Two Years 
Aug. I, 1901, to Aug. I, 1903. 


























| ; preventing further differentiating. A year ago the differential rate 

| METERS. tina was introduced; the price to ordinary consumers being fixed at 2s. 4d., 

Company. Jo -- and for power purposes at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet. The Gas Committee’s 

| InUse, Gain per} Sales July, Gain per | proposition was to fix the price to ordinary consumers at 2s. 2d., and 

| Aug. 1, 1903. Cent. 1903. | Cent. for power purposes at 1s. 1od. Their proposal, as was shown in the 

— ‘Penna eee eames ‘eo report of the Town Council meeting, given in last week's ‘‘ JOURNAL,’ 
Jenkintown and Cheltenham 1,200 Gt af iocihoingen FO did not find favour, because of the difference between the two prices; 
Philadelphia Suburban . 91540 =e ig pine ap and the report was sent back to the Committee. The Gas Committee 
a pre Oe ae 795 - a ” took up the matter on Thursday, and, after considerable discussion, it 
Consolidated Schuylkill was resolved to recommend that the price of gas to ordinary consumers 
MM ne 1,499 381 2,110,900 22 be fixed at 2s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, and that the price for power 
Schuylkill Valley Ilumi- 1902. ; 1993. purposes remain at 2s. Of course, this decision has to run the gauntlet 
nating Co.. . . . .| Receipts, $4,844°75 $6,422°58 325 of the Town Council, where it may be overturned at last, as it is not a 
(Monthly Average for Quarter | unanimous decision of the Committee. There is a strong party who do 
, CHG Aug. .t-) | | 14° not care to favour the users of gas for power. It is nothing to them 
Coatesville ty ee 854 | Epp 101. that electricity may get hold of the market before the Gas Committee 
tne Ect S 3 ; on . | ene 103 are able to bring down the price of gas so as to make it more profitable 
bi ia a | | Average, per to use gas than electricity. The price of gas is steadily coming down, 

| gree poy which makes it probable that in a few years the Corporation will be 

| a aa | able to offer terms that will give gas the leading place; but if by 

Cictianiiiahe | 831 1 | 1,158,333 | of that time electric plant has been installed, the Gas Committee will not 
Nantes  - . »« «| 17,686 93 33,700,000 80 find customers willing to throw out the one plant to take in the other. 
New York and Richmond _ | 4,988 60 10,814,000 | 499 With this object in view, it might be the better policy for the Corpora- 
Lynchburg Traction and| | tion to grant, for a few years, concessions to users of gas for power; 
Light Co. (Gas Depart- | | making an effort to equalize prices as early as possible. But the Gas 
ment) . — eis « A 953 as 1,101,700 | 45 Committee have to face the situation that the electricians are a 
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strong body in the Town Council, who have an enormous capital 
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account upon which they require to earn as much revenue as possible. 
The actual positions in which the two undertakings stand financially 
are almost startling. The gas undertaking has a capital account of 
about {2,000,000; they have an annual revenue of £885,000; anda 
sinking fund of nearly £464,000. In the Electricity Department, they 
have, in the course of the ten years of its existence, run up a capital 
account of £1,087,000; they have an annual revenue of £127,000; and 
their sinking fund has not yet reached £50,000. Thus we find that for 
every {1 expended upon the gas undertaking, there is an annual return 
of 8s. 9d.; while the corresponding return in the Electricity Depart- 
ment is only 2s. 4d. The electricians are, as stated above, at the stage 
of casting their net. The haul is not yet quite satisfactory, even to 
themselves, as is evident from their further changes upon the method 
of charging. It would take too much space to detail their scale of 
charges. Their revenue was £127,000, and their expenditure £140,000. 
The Gas Committee could not afford todeal with their finances in this 
way. What is more, the Town Council would not allow them, as is 
evident by the doings of the last meeting of the Council. The reason 
why the Electricity Committee are allowed to handle their finances as 
they are doing is not, of course, because it is approved of as sound, but 
because of the exigencies of the situation, and the hope which is 
cherished of better times in store. These better times are to be pro- 
cured by the artificial means of holding out marvellous inducements 
in their own department, and of blocking reasonable facilities to cus- 
tomers of the Corporation in another department. That is, if the 
resolution of the Gas Committee of Thursday is to be adopted, which 
I expect it will be, because of the power of the electricians upon the 
Council. 

1 observe a writer in the ‘‘ Glasgow Herald’’ of yesterday—an ex- 
Town Councillor—applies himself to the matter of the price of gas. 
He writes at great length ; but the gist of his argument is that, in his 
opinion, the best way to introduce differential rates for gas would be to 
charge winter consumers (say) 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, and summer 
consumers 1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The idea is a novel one, and, I 
am afraid, has little but novelty to recommend it. 

The selection of the short leet for the post of Engineer and Manager 
of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department (given in another part of 
the ‘‘ JoURNAL”’ to-day) will occasion general surprise. Rumour has, 
of course, been busy with the situation, and names have been freely 
talked of, none of which appear on the list drawn up by the Sub-Com- 
mittee. It has been reported that the applications number seventeen ; 
and that among them are some of the most conspicuous men in the 
gas profession. If such applied, their applications have not been 
entertained. Can anyone furnish a reason for this, on the assumption 
that it is the case? lincline to think that some severe conditions have 
been laid down, as to age or something else, which have narrowed the 
circle, and that the gentlemen who have been selected are such as have 
their future before them, rather than those who have already made 
their name. Some colour is lent to this view by the desire of the Gas 
Committee to have six ‘‘recent’’ testimonials sent to them. They do 
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not wish to have a man who has done his life-work, and is now ready 
to rest upon his laurels. They want one direct from the anvil; and 
in this view it is significant, too, that it is the anvil, and not the 
laboratory, they make their selection from. Academic acquisitions do 
not seem to have so much weight with the Sub-Committee as has 
business experience. From what they have disclosed of their hand, I 
think it is evident that what the Sub-Committee want is a man to 
manage the undertaking, and not either a figure-head or a man who 
might consider that he had done his duty if he should succeed in 
managing the Gas Committee. 

The Gas and Electric Lighting Committee of the Aberdeen Town 
Council have resolved that the post of Engineer and Manager of their 
works shall be given to Mr. Samuel Milne, the Assistant-Manager. [| 
presume the Council have to ratify the decision of the Committee, 
although it is given out that they have made the appointment. If 
ever a man deserved an appointment at the hands of a Corporation, it 
is Mr. Milne in Aberdeen. He has been practically Manager for a 
year or two; and it has been pleasant to see how loyally he always 
carried out the ideas of Mr. Smith, his senior. Taking an old head 
upon his young shoulders was the wisest course for him to follow, be- 
cause he then had the benefit of Mr. Smith’s long experience ; and in 
his management of the works, he was thus able to conduct them ina 
way which was so highly successful that the Committee would scarcely 
have acted rightly towards Mr. Milne if they had passed him over in 
making the appointment. The view may be expressed that the situa- 
tion ought to have been advertised, so as to have brought out the best 
man, and given othersa chance of getting so desirable a position ; but, 
in the special circumstances of the case, advertisement would only have 
led to disappointment, because Mr. Milne was in such a commanding 
position that he was almost certain to get the place. 

The resignation of Mr. G. Keillor, jun., of the position of Manager of 
the Peterhead Corporation Gas-Works, on his appointment at Broughty 
Ferry, came before the Peterhead Town Council on the evening of 
Friday of last week. Provost Leach said that, while they regretted to 
lose Mr. Keillor at this time, they were glad that he had got a better 
appointment than they could give him. He had done good and faith- 
ful service at Peterhead. He had taken a step in the right direction; 
and he would no doubt yet rise higher in his profession. Mr. Ritchie, 
the Convener of the Gas Committee, said that Mr. Keillor had proved 
himself a capable and trustworthy servant indeed to the public. He 
had shown himself to be a capable Gas Manager in all respects, and to 
be well up in the practice of reducing scientific principles to pounds, 
shillings, and pence. He had given them good value for the salary he 
had received, and had the satisfaction of leaving the works in a much 
better condition in every respect than when he went to them. It was 
agreed to accept the resignation, and to advertise for a successor. 

I am pleased to have a note from Mr. Keillor, stating that the terms 
of his appointment will not lead him into conflict with the Borough 
Surveyor—a contingency which I regarded as likely to arise from the 
resolution of the Council, which Mr. Keillor is good enough to say 
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was somewhat vaguely reported. The Borough Surveyor will annually 
check stocks for the Auditor; and in the matter of fabrics, he will act 
only in a consultative capacity, when asked. This is a very different 
appointment from that which I read in the report of the Town 
Council meeting ; and it is most satisfactory to know that Mr. Keillor 
is not to be interfered with in any way whatever in the discharge of his 
duties. 

The Falkirk Town Council had before them on Monday the estimates 
in connection with the Corporation Gas Department for the current 
year. They were submitted by Mr. Wilkie, who said that when the 
estimates were brought up a year ago it was considered that the reduc- 
tion of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, which was then made, would result in 
reducing the balance they had in hand by £300; but they found that, 
instead of a reduction, there had been an increase of the balance by 
more than £500, which spoke very much to the credit of their late 
Manager, Mr. Kincaid. In the estimates for the current year, they 
were providing for new benzol plant and apparatus, at a cost of £372, 
by means of which they would be able to keep up the illuminating 
power of the gas during the worst months of the winter. They pro- 
posed to take this amount out of revenue. He might bring under their 
notice that, owing to the increased profit-producing power of the gas- 
works, they were called upon to pay extra taxation to the burgh to the 
amount of £608, which was a great help to the burgh rates. The 
Committee were of opinion that they were quite in a position to takea 
further 2d. off the price of gas this year. The reduction would make 
their income less by about £1000, and, with the cost of the benzol 
installation, would require that £1372 should be made up. They were 
still setting aside 14 per cent., instead of 1 per cent., to the sinking 
fund; and, for the second year in succession, they had contributed 
{1000 to the reserve fund. They estimated an increase of about £500 
from residual products, and he believed they would save {100 upon 
coal. The estimates were adopted ; and the price of gas was reduced 
as proposed—from 3s. to 2s. 10d. per rooo cubic feet. The question 
of a site for the new gas-works is soor to be before the Council. 

I have before mentioned the good work which Mr. H. O’Connor, of 
Edinburgh, is able to do in the class in the Heriot-Watt College in 
Edinburgh, in which he lectures upon gas manufacture and appliances. 
He has again started his course of tuition for the session. He lectures 
on Friday evenings. Two sessions are required for the study. In this, 
the first of the two, he deals with the manufacture of gas up to the outlet 
of the scrubbers, with the construction and working of the various 
pieces of apparatus up to this point, and with the necessary tests of the 
crude gases and coal. A very large number of the gas managers of 
Scotland have taken advantage of the opportunities for study offered 
in the College, and many of Mr. O’Connor’s former students are now 
in good positions. 

On Wednesday of this week, a deputation from the Manchester Corpo- 
ration, consisting of Alderman Gibson, Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
and other members of the Committee, with Mr. J. G. Newbigging, the 
Gas Engineer, and Mr. F. A. Price, the Deputy-Superintendent, visited 





Edinburgh, and were shown over the Granton works by Mr. W. R. 
Herring and the Granton Works Committee of the Gas Committee. 

Yesterday the Edinburgh and District Water Trustees held their 
annual inspection of the new Talla water augmentation scheme. A 
good deal of work has still to be done upon the great reservoir at Talla, 
of which 37 feet of a dam 124 feet in height have still to be built. It 
is estimated that quite two years yet will be required for the comple- 
tion of the works. The inspection was this year confined to the work 
at the reservoir, where about 700 men are employed. At its conclu- 
sion, the party dined in a building which has been erected at the 
spot by the Trustees, and named ‘‘ Victoria Lodge.’”’ 

The Edinburgh and District Water Trust on Thursday imposed their 
rates for the year. Mr. Wood, of Portobello, the Convener of the 
Finance Committee, and the only original member of the Trust remain- 
ing in office, said that the mortgage debt of the Trust, exclusive of 
£102,900 of temporary loans, amounted to £1,398,613. They estimated 
an income of f111,539, and an expenditure of £124,627. There would 
thus be a deficit of £13,088. The Trustees have, however, a sum of 
£16,812 lying at the credit of revenue account; and, notwithstanding 
the deficit, they would be able to go on for another year without raising 
the rates. By another year, however, the charges in connection with 
the capital required for the Talla scheme would be so high that they 
would then require to face an increase. The rates were fixed at 5d. in 
the pound of a domestic rate, 1d. in the pound of a public rate, and 2d. 
in the pound of a shop rate. 


_ 
ee 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 








LIVERPOOL, Se//. 26. 
Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The market has continued firm during the week, and a fair amount 
of business has been transacted ; values still showing a hardening 
tendency at the close. Quotations for prompt delivery are now {12 5s. 
per ton f.o.b. Hull, £12 7s. 6d. to £12 8s. 91. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, 
and {12 10s. per ton f.o.b. Leith. Colonial orders have again been in 
evidence, and the market has been further supported by the require- 
ments of dealers who had September sales to cover. The labour 
troubles at the shale works in the North having entered upon a more 
acute stage, have accentuated the firmness. As regards forward, 
quotations in London for delivery up to the end of the year have been 
advanced to £12 12s. 6d., Beckton terms. Tor January-June, there 
are buyers at {12 Ios. f.o.b. Leith, ordinary terms ; but makers are 
holding for an advance. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This is very firm on spot, quotations being tos. to ros. 13d. per 
cwt. for ordinary, and ros. 3d. for refined quality. 
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LONDON, Sept. 25. 
Tar Products. 


The markets generally remain in about the same position. There 
is certainly a very strong demand for benzol. There appears to be 
quite a scarcity of 90 per cent. for delivery in London, and tod. is re- 
ported to have been paid in more than one instance for prompt delivery. 
In 50-90 per cent., contracts have been arranged at 7$d. for October- 
December delivery, principally for home consumption. Toluol and 
solvent continue dull, and there is really no business to report. Heavy 
naphthas are, however, still freely inquired for; and values are well 
maintained. In crude carbolic, business has been done at ts. 6d. for 
delivery up to the end of the year—in fact, one London maker reports 
a large sale at a little over this price. Creosote continues firm. One 
or two large contracts have been placed during the past week at slightly 
improved values. As regards pitch, the demand for prompt delivery is 
very good, especially from South Wales, where consumers are short of 
stock. On the Continent, great stagnation prevails. Owing to the 
numerous offers made by speculative dealers for forward delivery, con- 
sumers will not contract; and probably no forward business will be 
arranged for some time to come. In tar, prices are certainly easier 
all round. Distillers do not care to contract at the figures recently 
mentioned ; while the sliding-scale is coming more into fashion where 
the quantities contracted for are large. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 23s.6d.to31s. Pitch, 
London, 52s. 6d. to 53s. ; east coast, 51s. 6d. to 52s.; west coast, 50s. to 
50s.6d. Benzol, 90 percent., 9$d. to 93d. ; 50-90 per cent., 74d. to 73d. 
Toluol, 63d. Crude naphtha, 3d.; solvent naphtha, 7d. to 8d.; 
heavy naphtha, 9d. to rod. Creosote, London, 1-4-d. to 14d.; North, 
13d. Heavy oils, 24d. Light oil, 13d. to 23d. Carbolic acid, 60 per 
cent., 1s. 6d. Refined naphthalene, £5 to £8; salts, 24s. to 26s. 6d. 
Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, rd. to 17d. ; ‘‘B’’ quality, 1d. nominal. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


There is a very firm market, and a strong demand for both prompt 
and forward delivery. The Gaslight and Coke Company are asking 
£12 12s. 6d. in any position, and are reported to have made sales at 
#12 tos. The South Metropolitan Company sold some quantity at 
£12 11s. 3d., and now ask 12 12s. 6d. in any position. In Hull, 
business has been done at {12 5s. for prompt and forward delivery. 
Makers now ask /12 6s. 3d. to {12 7s. 6d., and are offering only small 
quantities. In Liverpool, the market is very steady. Business has 
been done at {12 7s. 6d. As arule, makers ask {12 10s. In Leith, 
the demand is very strong for both prompt and forward delivery. 
There is a rumour that as much as /12 Ios. was actually paid for 
prompt delivery. The high prices now being realized at this port are 
probably caused by the fear of a strike which seems likely to occur, 
although at present nothing definite is settled respecting same, The 
market closes decidedly firmer; and prices have an upward tendency 
for both prompt and forward delivery. 





COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Lancashire Coal Trade. 

Little or no improvement can be reported in the coal trade of this 
district. Collieries, except here and there, are generally not running 
more than four days, and supplies of all descriptions of fuel continue 
plentiful on the market. With the close of the month, pit quotations 
remain about 13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. per ton for best Wigan Arley, ris. 
and 11s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. for seconds Arley and Pemberton four-feet, and 
common house-fire coals about 9s. 6d. to ros. 6d. The lower descrip- 
tions of round coal still move off but indifferently ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the continued restriction of output, the production is ample to meet 
consumption, with prices scarcely in all cases fully maintained at recent 
quotations. Some of the common sorts ofsteam and forge coals might 
be bought at from 7s. 9d. to 8s. per ton at the pit, good medium 
qualities ranging from 8s. 3d. to 8s. 6d., and the best descriptions not 
mere than about 8s. 9d. Some of the better sorts of engine fuel are 
moving off fairly well ; but the commoner qualities are offering in excess 
of demand, and, if anything, are here and there cut rather low to effect 
clearance sales. The best qualities of slack are quoted from 6s. 3d. 
up to 6s. 9d. per ton at the pit, medium sorts average from 5s. 3d. to 
5s. 9d., with inferior slack readily obtainable at about 4s. to 4s. 3d. per 
ton, and some of the common sorts fetching 4s. 6d. to 4s. 9d. The 
shipping trade remains quiet, with steam coals delivered at the ports on 
the Mersey averaging gs. 3d. to 9s. 6d., and some better qualities fetch- 
ing 9s.9d.to 1os. For coke, makers are very strong in holding to their 
full quotations, and there is a tendency to harden here and there on 
new contracts. 


Northern Coal Trade. 

There is a steady demand for coal, more especially for early 
delivery ; and the collieries are working steadily. The forward demand 
is not so strong ; and prices for delivery after a little time are decidedly 
easier. As to the steam coal trade, the best qualities are in fair demand, 
and business is pretty good. Best Northumbrian steam coals are from 
ros. 9d. to 11s. per ton f.o.b., second-class steams are gs. to 9s. 3d., 
and steam smalls are from 5s. 3d. to 5s. 6d. In the gas coal trade, 
there is a steady enlargement of the demand, which must go on for 
some months. Prices of Durham coals vary from 8s. 6d. to gs. per ton 
f.o.b., according to quality ; and though there are not now many con- 
tracts in course of arrangement, the general quotation under such as are 
in treaty seems to be from about 8s. 3d. to 8s. 9d. per ton f.o.b., accord- 
ing to the quality and the time of delivery. For export, gas coke is 
quoted up to r4s. gd. per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne; while comparatively 
low prices are the rule at the inland gas-works. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


The market has been steady and without change or outstanding 
feature. The prices quoted are: Main 7s. gd. to 8s. per ton f.o.b. 
Glasgow, ell 8s. 6d. to gs. 9d., and splint 9s. 3d. to gs. 6d. The ship- 
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ments for the week amounted to 264,451 tons—an increase of 25,037 tons 
upon the previous week, and of 31,627 tons upon the corresponding 
week of last year. For the year to date, the total shipments have 
amounted to 7,953,645 tons—an increase of 305,741 tons upon the same 
period of last year. 


_ — 
—_— 





Brisbane Gas Company.—In the six months ending the 3oth of 
June, the net amount carried to the profit and loss account by the 
Directors of this Company, including the outstanding balance, was 
£11,345; and at the half-yearly meeting, held on the 7th ult., a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. was declared. The payment of this and a bonus of 
6d. per share, with the dividend tax, absorbed £8085, and left £3260 
to be carried forward. 


Electric Lighting in Dublin.—The change from the old electric 
light system to the new, which has been in contemplation for some 
time past in Dublin, was successfully carried out on the 2oth inst. 
The Consulting Engineer (Mr. Robert Hammond), the City Electrical 
Engineer (Mr. M. Ruddle), and a large staff were in attendance, super- 
vising and assisting, both at the Pigeon House Fort and Fleet Street, 
while the work of transferring the city source of supply to the new 
station was being accomplished. At 11.45 a.m. this was completed, 
and soon after the various arc lamp circuits in the streets were switched 
on to the Pigeon House Station. The result was so satisfactory, that 
when the usual hour for lighting the lamps in the evening arrived, the 
whole of the 180 lamps were in connection. The formal opening of 
the new system is to take place next month. 


Ilford Gas Company.—At the recent ordinary general meeting of 
this Company, the Chairman and Managing-Director (Mr. W. Ash- 
mole), in moving the adoption of the report, congratulated the 
proprietors upon another successful half year. He said that it was, in 
point of fact, the most prosperous one they had ever had, as the 
balance-sheet not only showed an increase in the sale of gas of upwards 
of 29 per cent., but the profits were higher than they had ever been 
before, notwithstanding the efforts made by the Local Authority with 
the electric light. The satisfactory working of the Company’s business 
was largely due to the efforts of Mr. Johnston, the new Manager, who 
had devoted himself with untiring energy to his work, and had intro- 
duced several economies and improvements, all tending, not only to 
saving, but to greater efficiency. He thought they might heartily con- 
gratulate themselves that they had obtained such a worthy successor 
to Mr. Brown. Mr. Farquhar, late of Edinburgh, had been appointed 
Assistant-Manager. Having given some particulars of the additions 
to the works in hand and contemplated, in order to meet the increased 
demand for gas, the Chairman announced the intention of the Directors 
to make a reduction of 2d. per rooo cubic feet in the price at the end of 
the current year. The report was adopted, and dividends at the rates 
of 6 and 44 per cent. per annum on the different classes of stock, free 
of income-tax, were declared. 








Torquay Gas Company.—Presiding at the half-yearly meeting of 
the Torquay Gas Company on Wednesday last, Mr. W. H. Kitson, the 
Chairman, said the receipts for the six months ending June 30 amounted 
to £16,797, against £16,064 in the corresponding period of last year, 
and the expenditure to £13,264, compared with £12,634; showing a 
profit balance of £3533. The half-year’s dividend would absorb 
£3466; leaving a surplus of £67. Referring tc a proposal to lay down 
electric tramways, Mr. Kitson said the scheme would need to be care- 
fully watched, as it might affect the gas-mains to a serious extent ; and, 
if necessary, the Company would be obliged to oppose it at a heavy 
expense in order to maintain their rights and property. A resolution 
authorizing the payment of an interim dividend was carried. 


Water Extensions at Cheltenham.—The Local Government Board 
have just given their sanction to a scheme for duplicating the water- 
main from the River Severn at Tewkesbury to Cheltenham. At first, 
the Board refused the loan; but the Town Council persisted in their 
application, with the result that they have now agreed to the proposal, 
subject to the condition that the Council accept all legal responsibility. 
This they had already consented to undertake, so that the way is clear 
for a commencement of the work. Up till some ten or twelve years 
ago, Cheltenham was, so far as the public service was concerned, 
supplied exclusively from the gathering grounds of the high levels at 
Hewletts, Leckhampton, and Dowdeswell; but a succession of dry 
seasons reduced the yield of the springs to such an aiarming extent, 
that another source became essential. Fortunately, among the assets 
which the town took over from the Water Company was the right to 
abstract 4 million gallons a day from the Severn, and by this means 
the older source has been supplemented. The duplication of the main 
from the river will enable the Council, if necessary, to dispense a!to- 
gether with the hill supply. 


Driffield Gas Supply.—The progress of the gas undertaking of the 
Driffield Urban District Council in the year ending June 30 has just 
been reccrded in a working statement issued by the Gas Manager (Mr. 
Ernest W. Wright). It shows that the coal carbonized amounted to 
2594 tons, being an increasé of 201 tons; and the gas produced reached 
a total of 26,102,000 cubic feet, or an increase of 1,219,000 cubic feet. 
The gas made per ton of coal carbonized was 10,062 cubic feet, com- 
pared with 10,402 cubic feet before. This was a drop of 340 cubic 
feet; but the gas actually sold per ton of coal was 129 cubic feet more. 
The leakage had been reduced by 3°57 per cent. The quantity of coke 
sold per ton of coal used was 6°62 cwt., compared with 6°47 cwt. in 
1go1-2. The tar produced was slightly less; but, on the other hand, 
the quantity of ammoniacal liquor was greater by 14,955 gallons gross, 
and showed an increase of 36 gallons per ton. Less purifying material 
had been used. The quantity of gas sold to private consumers reached 
a total of 21,408,100 cubic feet, compared with 19,422,400 cubic feet in 
1902, or an increase of nearly 2,000,000 cubic feet; and 94,000 more 
cubic feet were used in the public lamps than in the preceding year. 
The total revenue was /5218, against £4638—an increase of £58o. 
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CARBURETTED WATER-GAS ENGINEERS. 





The above Company have erected since 1893, or are now erecting, their Universal Type of Carburetted 
Water-Gas Plant at the following Gas-Works :— 


Cub. Ft. Daily. 
BLACKBURN. . ... 
WINDSOR §8T. WORKS, BIR- 
ee s+. +. fe 
SALTLEY WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 2,000,000 WILKESBARRE, PA. 
COLCHESTER —— 300,000 ST. CATHERINES 
BIRKENHEAD . . ._. 2,250,000 Contract). . 
SWINDON (New Swindon Gas Co.) 120,000 BUFFALO, N.Y. . 


KINGSTON, PA. 


4,250,000 ST. CATHERINES (Remodelled) . 
2,000,000 PETERBOROUGH, ONT. . . 


(Second 


Cub. Ft. Dally. 


Cub. Ft. Dally. 
250,000 ACCRINGTON. ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 


500,000 


: ° . 125,000 TONBRIDGE . ' ‘ , 300,000 
250,000 STRETFORD . ° , ° - 800,000 

‘ ‘ . 750,000 OLDBURY... ° ° - 300,000 
TODMORDEN. , , 500,000 


, . 250,000 SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Third 
> ee  » Se Contract). . . «. « 2,000,000 


SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Second WINNIPEG, MAN. — 500,000 YORK (Second Contract) . . 750,000 
Contract) . « .« 2,000,000 COLCHESTER (Second Contract) 300,000 ROCHESTER (Second Contract). 500,000 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM YORK . . . . .  . 750,000 NEWPORT (MON.). . . . 250,000 
(Second Contract). . 2,000,000 ROCHESTER... . 500,000 TOKIO, JAPAN. 1,000,000 
HALIFAX . . . .  . 4,000,000 KINGSTON, ONT. . . «300,000 PERNAMBUCO (Brazil) 125,000 
TORONTO . . . + . + . 250,000 CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT . 2,000,000 MALTON. « . . . . 150,000 
OTTAWA . . . + . + . 250,000 DULUTH, MINN.. . .  . 300,000 DULUTH, MINN. (Second 
LINDSAY (Remodelled) 25,000 CATERHAM . 150,000 Contract). . . « + 300,000 
MONTREAL... 500,000 LEICESTER Bert 2,000,000 BROCKVILLE (ONT.) . . . 250,000 
TORONTO (Second Contract ENSCHEDE (HOLLAND) 150.000 SMETHWICK. . . .  . 500,000 
Remodelled) . 2,000,000 BUENOS AYRES (RIVER GRAVESEND. . . . . 800,000 
BELLEVILLE Se 250,000 PLATE CO.) . 700,000 NEWPORT MON. (SecondContract) 250,000 
OTTAWA (Second Contract). 250,000 BURNLEY . ‘ 1,500,000 TORONTO (Third Contract) . 750,000 


BRANTFORD (Remodelled). . 


200,000 KINGSTON-ON-THAMES . 


1,750,000 TORONTO (Fourth Contract) - 1,000,000 


Complete Gas-Works at NELSON, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LEEDS, 1,800,000 C. Ft. 


LEICESTER (2nd Cont.), 1,000,000 C. Ft. 
MONTREAL, ONT. (Second Contract) ; 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1,800,000 C. Ft. 
1,800,000 Cub. Ft. 
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The De Brouwer Coal Projector.—A complete coal handling plant, 
with a De Brouwer projector, is about to be established at the Nuneaton 
Gas-Works ; the order having been placed with Messrs. W. J. Jenkins 
and Co., Limited, the sole makers of the De Brouwer plant in this 
country. The projector is to be fitted with a hopper and electric hoisting 
and travelling gear, to suit Mr. George Helps’s arrangement of retorts. 
A contract has also been entered into for the supply of a projector and 
a discharging machine for the Nottingham Corporation Eastcroft Gas- 
Works. 

Ipswich Gas Company’s Staff.—Following upon a walking match 
last Saturday week, in which practically the whole of the staff of 
the Ipswich Gas Company engaged, the members were entertained 
at dinner at the Cornhill Restaurant; the Chairman (Mr. D. Ford 
Goddard, M.P.) presiding. He subsequently handed the prizes to the 
winners—the first eight men home—and also presented Mr. H. E. 
Boar with some tangible tokens of the staff's good wishes on the 
occasion of his approaching marriage. These the recipient suitably 
acknowledged. 

Further Parliamentary Powers for Rotherham.—The Rotherham 
Corporation intend to promote in the next session of Parliament a Bill 
having for its object (among other things) the extension of the gas 
supply area so as to include populous places just outside the present 
limits. It is anticipated that an agreement will be come to with the 
Sheffield Company for the re-arrangement of the existing unsatisfac- 
tory and overlapping boundary for gas purposes between the Sheffield 
and Rotherham districts. Other powers are also to be acquired in 
regard to the Gas Department. It is not anticipated that the Bill will 
be opposed. 


Good Advice and the Result.—lIt is a pleasure to be able to con- 
gratulate the Bridport Water Company upon the great improvement 
in the financial condition of their undertaking. Two yeirs ago they 
were anything but flourishing; and they very wisely sought outside 
advice. Mr. W. A. M‘Intosh Valon, C E., was called in, and he ex- 
amined into, and reported upon, the position. The recently issued 
report of the Directors shows that the affairs of the concern are now in 
much better form. The Board are able to congratulate the share- 
holders on their improved state ; this being chiefly due to their having 
followed the advice given by Mr. Valon, who recommended them to 
carry out the full powers of their Act of 1892 respecting rates, 
which had never been previously done. The Company are not yet 
entirely out of the wood; but the Directors are confident of being able 
to maintain in the future the position they have arrived at. The 
Directors declare full dividend on the 5 and 44 per cent. preference, 
and the 4 per cent. preferred ordinary shares ; and they further say 
that they have pleasure in recommending—and it is the first time 
in the history of the Company that they have been in a position to do 
so—a dividend on the ordinary shares at the rate of 24 per cent. per 
annum, free of income-tax, and carry forward a balance to the next 
half-year’s account. 








East London Water Company.—The accounts to be presented at 
the half-yearly general meeting of this Company on Thursday show 
that in the six months ending the 24th of June there was an increase in 
the revenue of £5402, and in the expenditure of £4631, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1902. The water-rates were higher by 
£4733. There were 3131 new services laid on, against 3060 before: 
bringing up the total to 223,633. The amount available for distribution 
is £70,101, compared with £89,995 ; and the Directors recommend a 
dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, less income-tax. 


London Water Supply.—Sir W. Crookes, F.R.S., and Professor J. 
Dewar, reporting to the Official Water Examiner for the Metropolis 
(Mr. Charles Perrin, M.Inst.C.E ) on the composition and quality of 
daily samples of the water supplied to London last month, state that, 
of 216 main-derived samples chemically analyzed by them, ‘‘all were 
found to be clear, bright, and well filtered.’’ Bacteriologically, samples 
of filtered and unfiltered water, numbering 730 altogether, were 
examined, with satisfactory results, having regard to the ‘‘ entirely 
abnormal weather experienced during the present summer.”’ At 
Oxford, the rainfall in August was 3°34 inches, against an average of 
2°38 inches ; the total excess for the year being 9 77 inches, or 6°23 per 
cent. above the average for a period of 35 years. 


Visit to the Chester Gas-Works —The summer excursions of the 
Chester Society of Natural Science concluded with a visit last Wed. 
nesday to the Chester Gas-Works. The party, consisting of between 
70 and 80 members, including a number of ladies, assembled at the 
works at half-past three, and were conducted through them by the 
General Manager (Mr. F. A. Pye), the Engineer and Works Manager 
(Mr. J. C. Belton), and Mr. J. Bairstow, F.C.S. The entire process 
of gas manufacture, including the treatment of ammoniacal liquor, was 
fully explained. On the completion of the inspection of the works, 
the members assembled in the fitting stores room, where tea was 
served. Mr. Bairstow showed, by means of a chart and samples, the 
various products resulting from the distillation of coal tar, and dis- 
played a variety of dyed silks and materials. Round the room the 
fitting staff exhibited the various forms of burners, ranging from the 
old-fashioned flat-flame to the incandescent burner; and ordinary and 
prepayment meters were shown. Before separating, the thanks of the 
members were accorded to the officials of the Company, on the pro- 
position of the President of the Society (Rev. A.A. Fish, B.A., B.Sc.), 
who stated that he had been over various gas-works, but he did not 
think he had ever before heard the process of gas manufacture ex- 
plained so lucidly. Mr. Belton had taken immense pains to make the 
visit interesting. Though many gas-works might be larger, they in 
Chester had every reason to be proud of theirs, which were admirably 
and economically worked by private enterprise. The public gained 
advantage from the extremely skilful, scientific, and economic manage- 
ment carried on at these works. These remarks were supported by 
Dr. Granger; and Mr. J]. Gamon, Chairman of the Company, appro- 
priately acknowledged them. 
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According to the abstract of the accounts of the Barnsley Corpora- 
tion for the year ending the 31st of March last, recently issued by the 
Borough Accountant (Mr. A. Newsum), the expenditure on the Midhope 
Water- Works of the Corporation in the twelve months amounted to 
£64,028 ; bringing up the total outlay thereon to £252,242. 


The profits of the Broken Hill Water Supply Company for the 
half year to June 30 last were £13,396, and a sum of £16,107 was 
brought forward. Two dividends of 6d. per share have been paid, and 

2000 transferred to the contingency reserve fund ; leaving £17,000 to 
be carried forward. The Directors have offered the undertaking to the 
New South Wales Government for £220,000, or to carry out certain 
extensions, estimated to cost £25,000, on 4 per cent. interest being 
guaranteed. 


One of the most remarked features of the Grocers’ Exhibition at 
the Agricultural Hall last week was the exhibit of Messrs. Beaufoy, 
wine merchants, &c , of South Lambeth. The success of their display 
was in no small measure attributable to the fact that they had disposed, 
in suitable positions around the stand, four 700-candle power ‘‘ Lucas ’’ 
lights, supplied by Messrs. Moffats, Limited. We believe this was the 
only gas-lit exhibit ; and comparisons between it and those electrically 
illuminated were all in favour of gas. 


For some time past negotiations have been in progress for the 
adjustment of the differences existing in the tube trade. It is under- 
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stood that the basis of an agreement has been arrived at, under which 
Stewarts and Lloyd’s, Limited, will guarantee the dividend on the pre- 
ference shares in the Wilson and Union Tube Company, Limited, and 
take a large—it may be a controlling—interest in the ordinary stock of 
that concern. The issued capital of the Company is {100,000 in 5 per 
cent. preference, and £79,000 in ordinary shares. No dividend has 
been paid on the preference shares for a couple of years. 
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The rainfall in the Elan Valley, in which the new water-works of 
the Birmingham Corporation are situated, up to the end of August was 
524 inches, which was 3 inches in excess of the total rainfall for the 
whole of the year rg02. The Craig Goch reservoir has been overflow- 
ing for the last three weeks. Locally the rainfall registered at Whit- 
acre amounted to 194 inches up to the end of August, which was 
about o°5 inch less than in the same period of last year. This is a most 
extraordinary circumstance, considering the heavy rainfall throughout 
the country, and the complaints that so far the year has been about 
the wettest on record. 

The first ordinary general meeting of the Yorkshire Electric Power 
Company was held at the Hotel Métropole, Leeds, last Tuesday—Mr. 
Arthur G, Lupton in the chair. It was announced that the Contractors 
were in possession of the land for the first power station at Thornhill, 
and that the erection of the buildings was being rapidly pushed on. 
Tenders had been accepted for a 6000-horse power generating plant, 
together with the necessary equipment for transmission and distribu- 
tion. It was stated that the Company are now in a position to nego- 
tiate for the supply of power within a radius of ten miles of the first 
station; and it will be available in about ten months’ time. 

At the offices of Messrs. Armitage and Norton, of Huddersfield, 
on Wednesday, a meeting was held of the Hygienic Stove Company, 
in liquidation and in course of reconstruction. The scheme for the 
formation of the new Company provides that the whole of the assets 
of the old one should be transferred to the new, who will pay in cash 
to the Liquidator £2359 1s. 2d. From this, £307 10s. 3d. will be 
appropriated to pay preferential debts in full, £1751 10s. 11d. to pay 
creditors, and £300 will go towards liquidation and reconstruction 
expenses. The balances owing to each creditor will be satisfied by 
the allotment of shares in the new Company. The meeting approved 
the scheme. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 





Situations Vacant. | 


GAS ENGINEER (South America’. No. 4109 

DRAUGHTSMAN AND CLERK. Cambridge Water Com- 
panv. Oct. 13. 

Gas-Firters. Birmingham Gas Department. 

Hanpy Man. No. 4tot!. 

INSPECTOR OF METERS AND STOVES, &c, 
borough Gas-Works, 

SERVICE LAYER. No. 4102. 

STOKER (LEADING). Woodford Green Gas-Works,. 


Pet ROMFORD GAS COMPANY. 
eter- | 


Meeting of Company. 

— oe COMPANY, 
; vo o'clock. 
Situations Wanted. _ 


GAS-STOVE TRADE. No. 4991. 

LECTURES ON GAS COOKING, &C. 
Mees, London. 

MAIN AND SERVICE Layer. A, M. C., Smethwick. 

SECRETARY AND MANAGER SMALL Works. No. 4096. 

WoRKING MANAGER OR ASSISTANT. Poole, Madel 





Madaine Alting- 


Agent Wanted by French Company. No. 4094. _ ia 
Plant for Sale. | — 
Margaret's Works, Dun- | 


METER (200-LIGHT). St. 
fermline. 


Plant Wanted. 


GASHOLDER AND TANK. 


No. 4098. 


Sales of Stocks and Shares. 


BOURNEMOUTH GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 
GREAT YARMOUTH WATER-WoRKSCOMPANY. Oct 20. | 
HARROW AND STANMORE GAS COMPANY, 
NORMANTON GAS COMPANY, 
Oct. 20, 
SOUTHEND GAS COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR | 
Buildings and Chimney. | 


‘Y:| PEEBLES GAS DEPARTMENT. 


RAMSGATE GAS DEPARTMENT. 


Excavations and Pipe Laying. 


PEEBLES GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Oct. 17. | 


_ Gasholder. 

BARMOUTH Gas Company. Tenders by Oct. 21. 
HOLDERNESS Gas Company, Tendets by Oct. ro. 
| PEEBLES GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Oct. 17. 


Oct. 8. | 
Oct. 20, 
Oct. 8, 
| 

'Gasholder Tank. 


Oct. 20. | 
| HotperRNgEss GAs Company. Tenders by Oct. to. 
| 


London Office, Oct. 29. | Oil for Gas-Making 
| . 
| 


MANCHESTER GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Oct. 8. 


PEEBLES GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Oct. 17. 


Tenders by Oct. 17. Railway (Overhead). 


PEEBLES GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Oct. 17. 


‘Tank (Cast-Iron) and Corrugated Roofs. 
Tenders by Oct. 12. | PeEBLES GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Oct. 17. 
Tar and Liquor. 


| NortTHwicu Gas Company. 
SCARBOROUGH GAS COMPANY. 


Tenders by Oct 9. 
Tenders by Oct. 17. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the **\ JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name and 


address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 

Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 

Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s. ; Half-Year, 10s. 6d. ; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in Advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 5s. 6d., payable in Advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Watter Kina, 11, Bott Court, Fuzet Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’”’ Telephone: P.O. 15714 Centra). 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


() NEILL's OXIDE has a larger annual 


sale than all other Oxides combined, 
SPENT OXIDE purchased in any district. 
GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD. 
JoHN Wm. O’NeiLL, Managing Director, 
PALMERSTON HovsE, Lonpon, E.C, 





WINKELMANN’S 
‘'"7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, Londcn.” 





B®oOTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices: Commercial Buildings, LEEDs, 
Correspondence invited. 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 
First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &c, 
Telegraphic Addresses: 
‘* Braddock, Oldham,”’ ‘* Metrique, London.” 


DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 








HE First Dutch Bog Ore Co., Ltd. 
(Eerste Hollandsche Yzererts Maaty), 
ROTTERDAM, 

General Manager (for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E. FRY, LEAMINGTON; and at Tower 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 
London Managers— 

E, PADFIELD & CO., 96-98, Leadenhall Street, 
LONDON, E.C, 

General Manager (for Scotland)— 

J. B, MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell 8t., GLASGOW. 








OAL GAS TAR wanted. 

Gas Managers in Gloucester, Somerset, Wor- 
cester, Devon, Wilts, Hereford, Monmouth, and Gla- 
morgan PLEASE NOTE. BEST PRICE offered, 
either on Fixed or Sliding-Scale Basis. 

State Quantity to offer for Prompt and Forward 
Delivery, 

The SHaRPNESS CHEMICAL Company, Tar Distillers, 
Sharpness Docks, GLos, 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


(NATURAL.) 


BALE & CHURCH will be pleased to 
send Samples and Quotations, and make Offers 
for SPENT OXIDE. 


BALE’S FIRE CEMENT, PAINT, AND GAS COAL, 
5, CROOKED LANE, Lonpvon, E,C, 
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SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER, CHAPMAN, AND MESSEL, LIMITED, 36, Mark 
Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILVERTOWN. 
‘““ Hyprocubtonic, LONDON.’”’ 
341 AVEXUE. 


Telegrams: 
Telephone: 


NEW GAS PLANT ‘CEMEN T. 


OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 


VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 
For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant. 
For all Gas Joints. 
For all Tar Joints. 
For all Ammonia Joints, 


MMONIACAL LIQUOR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BiramtncHaMm, LEEDs, and WAKEFIELD, 





HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, 

Gives no Back Pressure. 

The Cheapest in the Market, 

Can be Lent on Hire, 

Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide, 
READ HOLLIDAY AND Sons, LsED oy HUDDERSFIELD. 


AS TAR wanted, , 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: Bramincuam, L&eps, and WAKEFIELD, 


PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT WORK. 
GREENE & SONS, Ltd., are pre- 


® pared to give QUOTATIONS to Gas Companies 
or Corporations for FI1‘TING UP COMPLETE and 
CARRYING OUT the WORK in its entirety, either in 
Iron or Compo, 
SURREY ENGINEERING WoRKS, BLACKFRIARS RoaD, 
Lonpon, 8.E 
Telephone: 1693 Hop. Telegrams: ‘* Lumrnosity,.”’ 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and LEAD WORK for Sulphate 

of Ammonia Plants. 

For REPAIRS or ALTERATIONS, ring up “0848 
Botton,” or Telegraph “‘ SaturaTors, Bouron. im 

Largest Practice and most Up-to-Date Works in 
Britain. 

JOSEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRES, 
Botton. 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers. rs. Works: BIRMINGHAM, LEEDs, and nd WAKEFIELD. 

















WW 4DaMe ALTING- MEES, Dip- 


lomeée Paris, Londres, Bruxelles, ‘**‘ LEC "TURE R 
ON GAS COOKING,” is now booking dates for 
Lectures on the Continentand at home. Would accept 
a suitable permanent post as Demonstrator. 
Write for terms for Lectures and Price of Pamphlet, 
**Ta Cuisine au Gaz,’’ to Madame ALtTING-MEEs, 102, 
Sinclair Road, Kensington, Lonpon, W. 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


PUBLICATIONS. **MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘* TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ** DOCTRINE of EQUI- 
VALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 6d.; *SUB- 
JECT-MATTER of PATENTS,”’ 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 and 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ‘* Patent London.” Telephone: No, 243 Holborn. 


ADVERTISER seeks an Appointment 


at a Gas-Works in Liverpool or Neighbourhood. 
Secretary and Manager of a small 











Present situation, 
Works—8 millions. 

Address No. er care of Mr, 
FLEET STREET, E.C 


GAS-STOVE TRADE. 
DVERTISER (Age 36), 20 Years’ first- 


class Experience in the Trade-—Commercial and 
Manufacturing—is open toan ENGAGEMENT. Smart, 
energetic, good organizer, and thoroughly understands 

control of business. 
Address No. 4091, care of Mr. 

FLEET STREET, E.C. 
WV ANTED by a Young Man, a Situation 
as WORKING MANAGER ina Small Works, 


orasan ASSISTANT. Has had Ten Years’ Experience 
in the routine of Gas-Works. Can lay Mains, Fix 


King, 11, Bolt Court, 





King, 11, Bolt Court, 





Meters, and do all Repairs. Age 24, Abstainer. Good 
teferences. 
Address GEORGE PooLe, Gas-Works, Madeley, 


SALOP. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND TOWN 
WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


WYYVANTED, a Draughtsman and Clerk. 


Apply, stating Salary required, Age, previous 
Experience, and enclosing Two Original Testimonials 
as to Ability and Character, on or before the 13th of 


October next. 
Wm. W. Gray, 
Engineer and Manager. 
4, Benet Street, Cambridge, 
Sept. 25, 1903. 





QITUATION Wanted by a Young Man 
as MAIN and SERVICE LAYER, with general 
knowledge of Fitting, or as Assistant to Superintendent. 
Vive-and-a-half years with last employer. Age 24 
Address A. M. C., 17, Downing Street, Smethwick, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


(4.000 Leading Stoker Wanted. “Wages 


35s. per week. One day off fortnightly; seven 
days in summer with full pay. 
Apply to the Manacer, Gas-Works, WooprorpD GREEN. 


Wan TED, a smart Young Man as 
INSPEC STOR of Meters, Stoves, and Burners. 
State Exnerience and W ages required, also References 
(no Testimonials), to the MANAGER, Gas-Works, PETER- 
BOROUGH. 


WVANTED, by Suburban Gas Company, 
a good and reliable MAIN and SERVICE 
LAYER. 

Apply, by letter, stating Wages required, enclosing 
copies of Two Testimonials, to No. 4102, care of Mr. 
King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


Bi NGin EER Required to take charge of 


the Manufacture and Distribution of an important 
Gas-Works in South America. Must be thoroughly 
competent, and not exceeding 40 years of age. 
Apply, stating Experience, to No. 4100, care of Mr. 
King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, EK.C. 


ANTED, for medium-sized Gas-Works 


near Birmingham, a Handy Man to repair Tools 
and Machinery. Wages 7d. per hour. Preference 
given to a Practical Mechanic who has held similar 
appointment. 
Apply, enclosing copies of Testimonials, to No. 4101, 
care 2 of Mr. King, ll, Bolt Court, F LEET STRE ET, E. c. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAN. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 

















GAS-FITTERS WANTED. 
APPLICANTS, under 40 years of age, 


must be fully qualified, used to fixing Wet Meters, 
and accustomed to all classes of Compo. and Iron pipe 
work, Stoves and Chandelier fixing. Sample Meter 
Joints must be made by Applicants prior to engagement. 
Permanent employment for suitable men. Wages &d. 
per hour, rising to 8id. at the end of Three Months if 
work and conduct are satisfactory. 
Apply, with copies of Two recent Testimonials, to 
GAS-FITTINGS DEPARTMENT, Council House, BIRMING- 


HAM. 
A HIGH-CLASS French Company, 
whose Head Offices are in PARIS and who have 
been engaged for more than 30 Years in the Manufac- 
ture of Patented Apparatus of the greatest importance 
for all Water-Works, desires to find in England an 
ENGLISH AGENT (who would be paid by Salary and 
by a Share in the profits) possessing the necessary 
technical and commercial qualification to introduce 
and sell their Appliances to Water-Works in the United 
Kingdom. 

Applications, by letter, accompanied by Testimonials 
and Applicant’s Photograph, with the fullest Particulars 
as to his past Experience and learning (degrees 
obtained), and previous Occupation—should be ad- 
dressed to No. 4094, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C 


ANTED, a second-hand Gasholder 
and STEEL TANK, between 40 feet and 


50 feet diameter. 
Particulars to No. 4098, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 


Court, FLEE T STREE T, EB C. 











AR Contracts Wanted on the Sliding- 


Scale or at Fixed Prices. 
Managers and Secretaries desirous of selling to best 
advantage please communicate with DENT AND Co., 
Ouse Chemical Works, SELBY. 


OXE 200- -Light Gas- Meter. second-hand, 


with Stop-Valve. Makers, W. & B. Cowan, Ltd. 
_ Apply St. MARGARET’S WwW ORKS, DUNFER MLINE. 


0 BE SOLD-Gas Valves (Six Screw) 
by Walker, 16 in. diameter; also Six RACK and 
PINION, by Donkin, : same size. Equal to new. 
G ASHOLDER, 22 feet by 10 feet, with Steel Tank. 
Self contained. 
Write J. Wricut, 181, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


(745 PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 
NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 











Queen Victoria Street, 





Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 


WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 
J. fF, BLAKELEY, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, DEwssury. 


SCARBOROUGH GAS COMPANY. 
TENDERS FOR TAR. 


HE Directors of the Scarborough Gas 

Company invite TENDERS for the surplus TAR 
to be produced at their Works for One or more Years 
from the Ist day of January next. 

Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
undersigned. 

Sealed Tenders must be delivered not later than noon 
on Saturday, the 17th day of October next, endorsed 
‘*'Tender for Tar,’’ and addressed to the Chairman, Gas 
Offices, 32, Westborough, Scarborough. 

By order of the Board, 
ALEXANDER ALLAN, 
Engineer and Secretary. 
Gas Offices, 32, Westborough, 
Scarborough, Sept. 21, 1903, 








BARMOUTH GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
TPENDERS are invited for the Construc- 


tion and Erection of a TELESCOPIC (Gadd and 
Mason) GASHOLDER (outer lift 38 feet diameter, inner 
lift 36 feet diameter, 14 ft. 6 in. deep) for the’ above 
Company. 

Plans and Specification may be seen at the Gas. 
Works, Barmouth, or at the Office of the Company's 
Engineer, Mr. W. Belton, Gas-Works, Shrew sbury, 
from whom any further Information may be obti ained, 
and to whom Tenders must be delivered not later than 
Oct. 21, 1903. 





RAMSGATE CORPORATION. 


(GAS DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Committee invite Tenders for the 


purchase of their surplus COKE from the Ist of 
October, 1903, to the 30th of September, 1904. Probable 
quantity, § 2000 to 3000 Tons, delivered free on rail or free 
into barge Ramsgate ; purchaser paying dues. 
Tenders to be sent in not later than Ten a.m. on 
Monday, Oct. 12, 1903, addressed to the Chairman of 
the Gas Committee, Boundary Road, Ramsgate, and 
endorsed ** Tender for Coke.’ 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 
T. N. Ritson, 


Engineer, 





NORTHWICH GAS COMPANY. 
HE Directors of the Northwich Gas 


Company invite TENDERS for the surplus TAR 
produced at these Works during the Year ending 
Sept. 30, 1904. 

Coal carbonized about 6000 Tons. 

Any further Particulars requested can be had on 
application to the undersigned. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Tar,’’ and addressed to the 
Chairman, must be delivered here not later than Ten 
a.m. on Friday, Oct. 9, 1993. 

S. S. MELLOor, 
Manager and Secretary. 

Gas-Works, Northwich, 

linet 29 » 1903. 


HOLDERNESS GAS COMPANY. 
(WITHERNSEA GAS.) 
CONTRACT NO. 2. 
HE Directors of the Holderness Gas 
Company invite TENDERS for the Construe- 
tion of a Brick and Puddle TANK and Telescopic GAS- 
HOLDER on the site of their new Works at Withernsea. 

Drawings may be seen, and Particulars obtained, at 
the Offices of the Company, Winchester House, 135, 
High Street, Hull, or on application to the Engineer, 
Mr. J. Holliday, Gas Offices, St. Mark’s Street, Hull, on 
and after Tuesday, Sept. 29, 1903. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘* Tender for Gasholder and 
Tank, Withernsea Gas,’’ must be delivered not later 
than noon on Saturday, the 10th of October, 1903, 
addressed to the undersigned. 

Hy. Cooper, 
Secretary. 
Winchester House, 135, High Street, 
Hull, Sept. 21, 1903 





ROYAL BURGH OF PEEBLES. 
NEW GAS-WORKS. 
HE Town Council are prepared to re- 
ceive TENDERS for the execution of all or any 
of the following WORKS in connection with the 
erection of new Gas-Works at Eshiels, near Peebles: 
1.—EXCAVATIONS. 
2.—CONCRETE WORK. 
3.—BRICK BUILDINGS. 
4.—CHIMNEY STALK. 
5.—CORRUGATED ROOFS, OVERHEAD RAIL- 
WAY, CAST-IRON TANK, ec. 
6.—CAST-IRON PIPES. 
7.—PIPE TRACK AND PIPE LAYING. 
8.—GASHOLDER. 

Plans, Specifications, and General Conditions of the 
several contracts may be obtained from the Subscriber 
on payment of £2 2s., which will be returned upon a 
bona-fide Tender being sent in by the applicant. 

The Town Council do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender for any of the Works. 

Tenders to be made to the Subscriber not later than 
Saturday, the 17th of October, 1903. 

Wm. BucHAN, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Peebles. 
Sept. 22, 1903. 





IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


NORMANTON GAS COMPANY. 
SALE OF NEW GAS STOCK. 
HE Directors of the Normanton Gas 
Company have instructed 
Messrs. BEAUMONT AND GLOVER 
To SELL BY AUCTION, on Thursday, Oct. 8, 


next, at 5.45 p.m., at the Offices of the Gas Company, 
Normanton, 

£3000 OF NEW ADDITIONAL STOCK, 
Ranking for a Standard Dividend of 7 per cent. per 
annum. 

The Stock will be sold in 30lots of £100 each, and the 
purchase money will be payable as follows: 

ro per cent. on the ie of October, 1903. 
- »,  Astof November, 1903. 
50 . » Ist of January, 1904. 

Full Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had 
from the AUCTIONEERS, 
from the undersigned, 

EpwIn H. Hvupson, 
Secretary and Manager. 

Gas Offices, Normanton, 

Sept. 24, 1903, 
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MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


TO OIL IMPORTERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Manchester are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of OIL, for the Manufacture of Car- 
buretted Water Gas. The Oil to have a flashing point 
of not less than 73° (Abel’s test), and not less than any 
higher degree of temperature which may be specified 
in any future Act of Parliament or regulations to be 
made thereunder. 

Full description, with analysis of the Oil offered, 
must be submitted with each Tender, as well as a 
sealed sample of the same. 

The quantity of Oil, to be delivered free of all charges 
(including Ship Canal dues) into the Storage Tanks of 
the Corporation, at Trafford Wharf, on the Banks of 
the Manchester Ship Canal, in such quantities Ss as may be 
from time to time required by the Gas Committee, will 
be 10/15,000 Tons during the Twelve Months ending the 
30th of June, 1905. Tenders to be at a price per 
jmperial gallon. 

Further Particulars may be obtained on application 
(in writing only) to Mr. Charles Nickson, Superintendent 
of the Gas Department. 

Sealed Tenders and Samples, addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, and endorsed ‘* Tender for 
Gas Oil,’? must be delivered at the Office of the Super- 
intendent of the Gas Department, Town Hall, Man- 
chester, on or before Thursday, the 8th of October, 
1903. 


The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
By order of the Gas Committee, 
‘mM. Henry TALBort, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Manchester, 
Sept. 25, 1993. 


DANISH GAS COMPANY. 
Notice is Hereby Given, that the 


FORTY - NINTH ANNUAL ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of this Company will be held at 
the Offices of the Company, 13, Victoria Street, West- 
minste ‘r, on Thursday, the 29th. day of October next at 
Two o'clock, for the following purposes, viz. 

1.—To receive the Report of the Riscsini, and the 
Accounts for the Year ended the 30th of June, 1903. 
2.—To declare a Dividend. 
3.—Te consider the re-election of the Directors re- 
tiring by rotation. 
4.—T’o elect Auditors for the ensuing Year. 
By order of the Poard, 
G. WARREN, 
London Agent. 
13, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., 
Sept. 23, 1903. 


BOURNEMOUTH GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 


ISSUE OF £10 SEVEN PER CENT. “B’’ SHARES. 
MINIMUM PricE OF IssuE, £15 PER SHARE, 


SALE by TENDER of 1000 £10 SEVEN PER CENT. 
‘*B” SHARES, in pursuance of the provisions 
of the Bournemouth Gas and Water Act, 1896, 


OTICE is Hereby Given, that it 

is the intention of the Directors of this Company 

to SELL by TENDER 1000 “B’”’ SHARES, of £10 

each (the Dividend on which is limited to £7 Per Cent.), 

to be paid up in full on or before the 31st of December, 
1903. 

Particulars and Conditions of Tender may be ob- 
tained at the Company’s Offices, Bournemouth, or of 
the Secretary, as under. 

Sealed Tenders must be sent to the Secretary not 
later than Eleven o’clock on Thursday morning, the 
8th of October, 1903. 

By order, 
WILLIAM CASH, 
secretary. 

London: 99, Cannon Street, E.C 
Sept. 16, 1903. 


BOOKS AND LEAFLETS 


TO BE OBTAINED OF 


WALTER KING 
11, Bott Court, FLeet STREET, E.C. 





THE FLOW OF GASES AND PROPORTIONING 
GAS-MAINS. — By F. SourHwkELuL Cripps, Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E. Price 7s. 6d. 


REPORTS OF DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS OF 
GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS FOR 1902. 
Price 5s. 6d. 

GAS COMPANIES’ BOOK-KEEPING.—By JouHn 
Henry BrREARLEY and BENJAMIN TayLor, of Long- 
wood. Cloth, 12s. 6d. ; Morocco Gilt, 18s. 


AUTOMATIC METER REGISTER. —By Rosert P. 
Krys. In sizes to record 1000 Meters, with Index, half 
bound, 42s.; to record 500 Meters, 35s. ; to record 250 
Meters, 8ls. 6d. 


SANDELL’S GAS COMPANIES’ EXPENDITURE 
JOURNAL.—Price, two quires, 36s. ; three quires, 45s, 

SANDELL’S GAS COMPANIES’ RENTAL-BOOK.— 
Price, two quires, 36s. ; three quires, 45s. 

SANDELL’S ANALYZED WAGES BOOK.—Price, 
two quires, 15s. 

TABLES OF VALUES, DISCOUNTS, DIVIDENDS, 
AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES FOR USE IN 
GAS OFFICES. By Tuomas NEwsBiGG1nG, M.Inst.C.E. 
Price 2s, 

DOWDING’S WAGES TABLES, Calculated for Wages 
ay by the hour,—-By Epwin DowpinG. Price 


Other Books supplied (Post Free) at Published Prices, 





ISSUES 1 BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
R. ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 


notify that his ISSUES by AUCTION under 
PARLIAMENTARY POWERS of STOCKS and 
SHARES in LONDON, SUBURBAN, and PROVIN- 
CIAL GAS and WATER COMPANIES take place 
PE RIODICALLY at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE 
YARD, E.C 
Terms for Issuing such Capital, and also for including 
ras and WwW ater Stocks and Shares bclongirg to Private 
Owners in these Periodical Sales, can ke obtained on 
application at Mr. ALFRED RicHAnps’ OFFICES, 
18, Finspury Circus, E.C 





By order of the Directors of the 
SOUTHEND GAS COMPANY. 
NEW ISSUE OF £13,200 NEW ORDINARY STOCK, 
We: ALFRED RICHARDS will = 
the ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C 
on Tuesday, Oct. 20, at Two o ‘clock, in Lots. 


Particulars’ of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 
Cincus, E.C. 


By order of the Directors of the 
ROMFORD GAS AND COKE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
NEW ISSUE OF 650 £5 *B”’ SHARES. 
R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell 
the ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C, 
on Tuesday, Oct. 20, at Two o'clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 
Circus, E.C. 


FINSBURY 





FINSBURY 





By order of the Directors of the 
HARROW AND STANMORE GAS COMPANY. 
NEW ISSUE OF 300 £10 **C” SHARES. 
R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 
ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, Oct. 20, at Two o’clock precisely, in ‘Lots, 


Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINsBURY 
Circus, E.C, 





GREAT YARMOUTH WATER. WORKS» 
COMPANY. 


SALE BY AUCTION OF 5C0O £10 ORDINARY 
SHARES, 

Ranking for 7 per cent. Dividend, 4 per cent. having 
been paid on similar Shares in the Company for 
seven years past. The Company was incorporated 
fifty years ago, for supplying the important seaport 
town of Great Yarmouth and its surrounding 
districts; and to keep pace with the increasing 
demand for water, this further capital for the 
construction of new works is required. 

The Water-Revenue has risen from £14,2:6 in 1897 to 
£18,198 last Year. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, London, 
E.C., on Tuesday, Oct. 20, at Two o’clock, in Lots, by 
Order of the Directors. 

Particulars of Sale, with Form of Instructions for the 
Auctioneer or Secretary to purchase for Investers un- 
able to attend the Auction, obtainable post free of the 
Secretary of the Company, Great Yarmouth, or of the 
AUCTIONEER, 18, FinsBury Circus, E.C 





With Diagrams and Illustrations, 
Price 5s. net. 


ACETYLENE: 

The Principles of its Generation and Use, 

By F. H. LEEDS, F.I1.C., F.C.S., Member of the Society 
of Public Analysts and of the Acetylene Association, 
and W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., 
F.1.C., F.C.S., Consulting Chemist, Author of 
“The Chemistry of Gas Manufacture.”’ 

GENERAL ConteNtS. — Introductory — Advantages of 
Acotylene—Chemistry and Physics—General Principles 
of Generation—Choice of a Generator—Statutory Regu- 
lations—Treatment after Generation—General Proper- 
ties—Mains and Service-Pipes—Subsidiary Apparatus— 
Burners—Heating Apparatus and Motors—Carburetted, 
Compressed, and Dissolved Acetylene—Mixtures—Ace- 
tylene Lamps—Valuation and Analysis—Index. 

‘*A well written volume. Brimful of Infor- 
mation.’’—Chemical Trade Journal, 


Just OvrT. 


Just Out. With Four Folding Plates and numerous 
Tllustrations. Large 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


WATER SUPPLY : 
A Practical Treatise on the Selection of Sources and 
the Distribution of Water. By REGINALD E. 
MIDDLETON, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., F.S.1. 
ABRIDGED CoNTENTS — Introductory — Requirements 
as to Quality—Requirements as to Quantity—Storage 
teservoirs — Purification — Surface Reservoirs — The 
Flow of Water through Pipes—Distributing System— 
Pumping Machines—Special Requirements—Index. 





LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN, and Co., LTp., 
EXETER STREET, STRAND. 


HEATHCOTE GAS COAL, 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 


Above the Average “+ —- and Quality 
oke. 


Maintains a ne Standard in Residuals. 


THE GRASSMOOR CO., Lo, 


CHESTERFIELD. 
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ROBERT MARSHALL 
CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 


97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Prices and Analysis of all the Scotch Cannels on 
Application, 


JOHN HALL & CO., 


STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE-BRIGKS, LUMPS, TILES, 
GAS RETORTS, 


And every description of Fire-Clay Goods. 








RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED 
FOR SHIPMENT. 





EEG 2 


“ROTARY” 


STATION METER. 


Efficiency 
Demonstrated. 





APPLY— 


T. G. MARSH, 


MAWSON CHAMBERS, DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER. 


‘BUFFALO’ INJECTOR 


Operated Class A lifts 24 ft. 


Entirely i) Class B lifts 12 ft. 
by One 
Handle 


















OverrLow 


GREEN & BOULDING, 
105, Bunhill Row, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams: 
‘¢Temperature, 
London.”’ 
Tel. No. 9060 


London Wall, SucTION 











If you want 


ASBESTOS FIBRE, POWDER, PAPER, 
CEMENT, PUTTY, or any other Asbestos things, 
spend your money with us. We give most and best. 
Ask for No. 2 Catalogue. 
Gas-Fire Fuel. 











Applications for Colonial & Foreign Agencies invited. 


GRESSWELL’S ASBESTOS GO0., LTD., 
Wellington Mills, BRADFORD, Yorks. 


Telephone 959. Telegrams : ‘* Asbestos, Bradford.” 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 
PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 
without ‘planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 

Notr.—Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, and 
Covers, and rendering Leakage impossible. 
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wees YMCA DEGAT RLCORDLA, 
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Waar. in. the inferesly of the Gay Industry ond 
Che Finest hiph- power Gays Lamp known 





No. 11.) | Tuesday, September 29, 1903. 


Salvo Pudore. might be considered immodesty on the part of its friends 

: | call attention to its existence in such a connection. 
idan quarscrveiriecag emir Ree Ninn The only facts in its favour are these: It isa splendid light, 
pavampor only by — cannes fe ROY Tae softer and more diffusive than ever met before in high- 
— angus mare ee ap penny Piicigleae ae i power gas lighting (not to talk about electricity), and you 
looking upon the latter and their sombre propensities, | ue Oi All niga 2 
. | get more of it for less money than is obtainable by any 

BOE AE Sey SEMRERE De Copan te: Ts WRI, aig other system of artificial illumination. And the advance 
FanOny Sen SE: ee AaepeeteN: pee - pore a dere upon older methods is not a mere cipher—it is consider- 
ne 0 ne Emenee, Pinan Fore a conaeY — ieee able, and may mean a difference of hundreds of pounds in 
agreed, should be diminished with all possible speed. For 
this reason, as also because normally developed ratepayers 
prefer light to darkness, the local duty in the matter of Does the suggestion of having your street lighted by a 
Pear Ae Teiny ewe OE. line of 209 c.p. Jamps, with 7oo or 1000 c.p. lamps at 


Struggling communities—and which administration | crossings and on more important rcutes, sound so unreason- 
will cost as much as a flat-flame 


does not have its work cut out to make both ends meet? | able? The 200 c.p. 
—should try to find out whether the advent of the Lucas | burner to-day! If you care to work out the problem, 
Light has not added a fresh element to their considera- | Morrat’s Lrp., of 155, Farringdon Road, E.C., will be 
tions. There is not much to say for the Light, and it | happy to help you. 








your last estimate. 





THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


PATENT 
Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contractors for 
METERS, — CLAY GOODS, OXIDE OF IRON, AND 


ALL OTHER GAS "APPARATUS. FOR 
Inquiries Solicited. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER,” GAS Bi RIFICATION 
Telephone 1806, § 


For use in the 








THE 
PETROLEUM GAS SYNDIGATE|RECOVERY OF SULPHUR, 
Supply and erect Complete Installations of their Also Removal of last Traces of 


PETROGENE PATENT GAS PLANT 
On SALE, HIRE, or ROYALTY. SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN 
PETROGENE GAS is the most suitable Iluminant for in catch position. 


all Towns, Villages, Factories, Institutions, &c., where 
a Cheap and Efficient Lighting System is required. It is 
equally suitable for Heating on Power purposes, and] Full Particulars on application to the Patentees : 


may be used with ordinary Gas Fittings, Stoves, En- 


gines, &c. It may also be used in conjunction with Coal 
Gas, and affords Gas Companies a ready means of in- a5 


creasing their output without the expense of additional 


storage. — LIMITED, — 


The Syndicate is prepared to entertain offers of sale 


of small Gas-Works, whether profit earning or not. 1 FENGHURCH AVENUE LONDON E C 
, 5 s swe 


Offices: 28, Victoria St., Westminster. 
Works: 10, Rochester Row, S8.W. THOMAS TU RTON 
THE PERFEGT MANTLE COV. 
Ic, Aldgate Avenue, London, E.C. AND SONS. LIMITED, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


66 99 
SUPERIOR PERMCO MANUFACTURERS OF 


MANTLE, IN coTTon AND RAMIE. | FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


FOR ENGINEERS. Largely adopted by many Local Authorities for Public 


STEEL k ALL DE IPT . Lighting, being absolutely Shadowless and Wind-proof, 
L 0 STOCKS, DESCR PIONS H. GREENE & SONS, Limited, 


SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 


























Un “er Welsbach Licence. Can be used legally ANVILS, VICES, Surrey Engineering Works, 
; pienuinahliscseiaegs AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, Blackfriars Road, LONDON. 
Trade Price 262. 6d. per Gross. PE > ey Melaphone 1406 HOP.” 


Redaction for Quantities.|90, CANNON STREET, E.C. Telegrams: ** LUMINOSITY LONDON.” 











— 
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LBION IRON WORKS, ANCHESTER. 
em PLATTING, pS \ Ni PROVE lV E N Pass —— 
ot S Co MANCHESTER, 
e Gas and General €ngineers. ’4DH 
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CONTRACTORS FOF 


COMPLETE RETORT-HOUSE PLANT 


- - - EITHER ON... 


THE HORIZONTAL OR INCLINED SYSTEMS. 
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mA 
SECTION OF 


WEST'S mmo oat HOT-COKE CONVEYOR, 


i With Special Chain constructed with a minimum number of parts, and having Large Joint Pins 
with ample Bearing Surfaces. 
































_ WEST’ STOKING MACHINERY °°" sno SwancaL Systems. 
COAL BREAKING, ELEVATING, & STORING PLANTS. 


BELTON’S PATENT AUTOMATIC RELIEF APPARATUS FOR HYDRAULIC MAINS. 





Oe eo 
BRA SES 


Manufacturers for America: Riter-Conley Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg. 


bg, rem 
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=z". C. SUGDEN a Co. 
CARBONIZING SPECIALISTS. 


REGENERATOR & GENERATOR SETTINGS 

















DEEP, SEMI-DEEP, AND SHALLOW. 
Maximum Make per Ton and Mouthpiece. ( 


Minimum Fuel Consumption. 
NUMEROUS REPEAT ORDERS 
Have been received for each of the above types of Settings. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. RETORTS RESET. 
Sore MAKERS OF ee PATENT CHIMNEY. 


| | Designs and 
RATOR SETTINGS DURING CONSTRUCTION, Estimates on application. EAST PRRADE, is ee 4 i> S. e 


MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 


GAS RETORT, FIRECLAY, AND BRICK WORKS, 


3 3 STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFACTURE EVERY KIND 
OF FIRECLAY GOODS, 


Inclined, Horizontal, and Segmental Retorts of Best Quality. 
LARGE STO CHS BREFPT. 


27 to 35, DRURY LANE, LONDON. 
FVERE 5 SURREY WORKS, SMETHWICK. 
an BARNET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 
















































ANTIQUE FITTINGS Brass Gas-Fittings Manufactory— SS 
pon SURREY WORKS SMETHWICK. ¢° 
ORDINARY AND Wrought-Ivon Gas-Fittings Manufactory— 
A DRURY LANE. LONDON. 
INCANDESCENT 





GAS-BURNERS. — 

















Shoreditch Depot-143>, HIGH STREET. 
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Two EXHAUSTERS EACH TO PASS /50000 Cus.F' 
PER HOUR AT 60 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE DRIVEN 
BY TWO GAS ENGINES AND INTERMEDIATE 
FRICTIONAL GEARING. ERECTED AT GRANTON 
GAS WORKS FOR EDINBURGH & LEITH 


6 
BUSH 
“Lange FOUND Little LANE. 


EDINBURGH. \, CLAS Gow, / LONDSNec 
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TROTTER HAINES, @CORSETT; NEWBATTLE CANNEL _ U*=QUALLED 




















Brettell’s Estate sidelined ee Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, | Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 
STOURBRIDGE. M R FI E L D 





QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 
Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS GLASSHOUSE BLACK BED GAS COAL. 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, THE LOTHI AN C0) AL COMP ANY 

TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. j Prices and Analysis on application. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative LIMITED, 
and Furnace Work. 


Penunnts Guan ate Ginmweune Rinewese, NEWBATTLE coLLIERIES, MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPS 
Lonpon Orrice: R. Cunt, 34, Oup Broad STREET, E.C. DALIELEITH, W.B. | RAVENSTHORPE, near DEWSBURY. 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STrouvo RBRIDVODGH, ANGLAN D 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 


THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO,, LIM" 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, and supply 
the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 


EN MIDLAND AND varrice: 6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER, 


Telegraphic Address: “WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” Telephone No. 200. 


pistmicr orrice: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER SON, Sole Agents. 


Telegraphic Address: “PARKER LONDON.” 




















SS 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS. 


Benzol, Toluol, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic 
Acid, Crude Creosote Salts, Granulated (Crude) Naphthalene, Sub- 
limed Naphthalene, Anthracene, Refined Tar, Pitch. 


For Prices apply to te SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
Works: ORDNANCE WHARF, 709, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘METROGAS, LONDON.”’ 












































TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: “* MoTIVE, BIRMINGHAM.” 


4 Fey | WILLIAM CRICK & SONS, 





ENGINEERS, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


London Office: 25, Victoria St., Westminster. 
Mr. A. B. COOTE, REPRESENTATIVE. 





Sole Manufacturers of 


Grice’s’ Gas-Engine 


City of Birmingham Gas Department 
(Mr. HENRY HACK, Engineer), 
Have 1 ENGINE, 40 B.H.P. 
a) =e a 


.» 26 
. 92 » 


ar ae 
2 -- eachlé ,, 
Edinburgh & Leith Gas Commissioners 
(Mr. W. R. HERRING, Engineer), 
2E .H. 
From Photo. of our P. ENGINE. 65-Brake Horse Power, on Test Blocks. series 1 seamen 4 — = _— 
LARGELY ADOPTED BY GAS ENGINEERS. jE tein 
Prices, Catalogues, and Testimonials on Application. At work and on order. 


Cr 
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BIGGS, WALL, & CO. 


13, CROSS STREET, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams: ‘“ RAGOUT, LONDON.” Telephone 273 CENTRAL. 


METHANE-HYDROGEN 
WATER-GAS PLANT, 


3 gallons Tar and 20 lbs. Coke produce 1000 cubic feet 10 to 12 Candle Power Gas 
of the following composition— 














Hydrogen . , , , ' . 64:4 per cent. 

Methane . : , , - 20» ws 

Unsaturated om ' Se ss » 

Carbon Monoxide , , ' . Bean 

Nitrogen and Carbon Dioxide. : 6-6 os 
100°0 

Calorific Value . , ; : . 400 B.T.U. 


See Prof. VIVIAN B. LEWES’S Lecture before Society of Arts, reported in the “ JouRNAL oF Gas Licutina,’” Dec. 9, 1go2. 








THWAITES BROS., Lo. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
BRADFORD. 


ROOTS’ BLOWERS _ 


IN ALL SIZES TO DELIVER UP TO 
25,000 cubic feet of Air per minute. 


MATZ TA TAs LAT 


Driven hy Engine, Belt, or Motor. 


POX 2FIO%m FIO FU 


















—_ 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED AND OF 


MODERN CONSTRUCTION © = a 


Bs a 


For all Processes of . 


GAS Raine 
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STEEL SCOOPS 


EETORT CHARGIN G. 


Scoops supplied with or without handles, and of any dimensions or shape required, 





an 


~ 








HENRY SYKES, Ltd, Engineers, 


Telephone 


66, BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.E. Telephone | 


THE EXPORT MANTLE 


SUPPLIED TO 180 GAS COMPANIES. 
Illuminating Power 80 to 700 Candles. 


EXPORT MANTLES, 27/- PER GROSS. 
EXPORT REMA SILK MANTLES. 
EXPORT HIGH-PRESSURE MANTLES. 


Special Quotation for Large Quantities. 


MANTLES MADE to COMPANY’S own PRESCRIPTION. 
: Special low Quotations with their own Labels and Stamps, 
J Burners of all Seoeriptions, solid Brass, from 3/9 per dozen. 


fAQBRN NEW EXPORT INCANDESCENT LIGHTING CO., 


36 MANSELL STREET, LONDON, EC. 
Telephone No. 4946 Central. 
Telegraphic Address: “Export Mansell Street, London.” 


THE THAMES BANK IRON CO. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


CAST-IRON RETORTS 
AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS. 


SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES. 
FLANGE PIPES FOR STEAM. 
Sole Manufacturers of LYON’S “PATENT” GAS-MAIN SYPHONS. 


AGENTS FOR 


ATTERTON’S PATENT APPARATUS for CHARGING RETORTS. 














“BRIGHT” 


Incandescent Mantles. 


Best and Strongest Mantles in 
the World. 
="7s. PER GROSS. 
aA Special Quotations for large quantities. 
SS ARR: ae SOE 
Seececaey bright Incandescent Light Co. 
PENS NSN KARE 161, Stoke Newington Road, 
LONDON, N. 











| CASES FOR BINDING 
QUARTERLY 


VOLUMES OF THE “ JOURNAL” 


PRICE 2s. EACH. 


HARPER & MOORES, Limited, 


STOURBRIDGE. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
Inclined, Horizontal, and Segmental 


GAS-RETORTS, 
Fire-Bricks, Fire-Clay 
Lumps, and Tiles 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Also Manufacturers of Cast-Iron Retorts, Iron Mouthpieces, 
Pipes, and all necessaries for Gas- Works requirements. 





Telegraphic Address: ‘ MOORES, LYE.” Telephone No. 23 ial 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS 


INCORPORATED IN 


THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd., 


Wortley, LEEDS. 
LONDON Orrices & Dep6Ts: 


Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge, 8.E. 
and G.N. Goods Yard, 
King’s Cross, N. 
























Have been made 
in large quantities 
for the last twenty 
years; and during the 
whole of that time have 





Liverpool: Leeds Street. 


Leeds : 


Queen Street. been in regular use at most 


of the largest Gas-Works in the 


eellent quality of remaining as near 
stationary as possible under the varying 
conditions of their work—a quality which 
will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and 
Managers. The generally expressed opinion is 
that these Retorts are the very best that are made. 
Retorts carefully Packed for Export. 
Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 
description suitable for Gas-Works. 








WINSTANLEY 


SPECIALTY 
Coy. 





NEWTON CHAMBERS, CANNON ST, BIRMINGHAM. 


GAS ENGINEERS. 





CONTRACTORS FOR, AND ERECTORS OF, ALL GAS-WORKS PLANT. 


REGENERATORS, GENERATORS, ano 





DIRECT-FIRED RETORTS. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS OF HORIZONTAL AND INCLINED RETORTS. 





ADDRESS— 
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BOWENS’ Ltd. Successors, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BEST FIRE-BRICKS; INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, and 
SECTIONAL RETORTS LUMPS, TILES, &c., of 
every description. 


ESTA BIUISHED 1860. 


OH NGKO 
























< 
Son & Cok: YS. 
[ F E D S Q MAKERS OF 
S > ALL KINDS OF 
MAKERS OF- THE se STRUCTURAL 
XY IRON & STEEL 
LARGEST aN WORK. STEEL 
FRAMED BUILDINGS 
GASHOLDER Gry ROOFS RETORT FITTINGS 
LAL SS NY /PURIFIERS RETORT LIDS 
WORLD D> ANTIFREEZERS for Gasholders 
ALSO we STEEL TANKS 








OF ALL SIZES 
Maxers oF tHe LARGEST in 


~y 
\ THE WORLD. — 
NY GASHOLDERS 


oS HIGH CLASS BOILERS FITTED WITH 
DEIGHTON’ PATENT 





CORRUGATED FLUES. 


Telegrams GAS LEEDS. London Office 60 Queen Victoria S'E C 











MANNESMANN 











LAMP POSTS 


made throughout of 


WELDLESS STEEL TUBING 
including base, ring, and ladder rest. 











Light, Strong, Unbreakable, and Cheap. 





GAS’ WATER, & STEAM TUBES 
AND FITTINGS. 





WELDLESS STEEL 
SPIGOT & FAUCET PIPES 
for Gas and Water Mains. 





Tubes can be supplied up to ro inches diameter and 
in lengths up to 30 feet. 


THE BRITISH MANNESMANN 
TUBE COMPANY, LID,, 


Landore, South Wales. 


Birmingham Depét: 110, COLMORE ROW. 
London: Office: 110, CANNON STREET, E.C. 














PATE eran 


VA 
| Q 
ae HA OY Ss 
< 


ISQ ARE AT WORK. 









REMEMBER. Wr c Kl S 
) Lt. Jails, 


“YOUR SPIRAL HOLDER STANDS LIKE A ROCK: 


7 1 
Jo a : 


| ~6 MANY REPEAT ORDERS 


L™ MANCHESTER. 
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The Stettiner Chamotte-Fabrik Act.-Ges. vorm. Didier 


STETTIN. 
GAS-RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS. 


Grand Prix - =- Paris Exhibition, 1900, 


RETORT OVENS "%.i%"" (COZE SYSTEM) 


Erected since 1891, and being worked at, or orders have been received and in hand from, the following Gas-Works :— 













































































































Nan oF Gas-Wonns. 4 Naame oF Gas: Wonns. = 
| Ps 
Altona .. — ‘ * .. | 82 | 198 | Kiel .. - ee re re 16 | 144 
Aalborg - - - i“ 6 54 | Ludwigshafen. . Ks cm be 16 144 : 
Barcelona... bs _ .. | 44 126 | Liibeck.. as os +s oo | 4 | 35 
Basel .. co ie .. | 44°, 99 | Lynn (U.S.A.) - ne vi od 5 | 45 
Seen ee ee Rg ne 6 64 
Berlin III. _... be is ca 15 135 | Malmoe.. ms - io “* 12 108 
Berlin IY. - i is a4 24 | 246 Mariendorf, Berlin, I.C.G.A.  .. 32 288 
Berlin VY. (Schmargendorf) - | a 1 SD Be: tw ws 6 54 
Berlin,I.C.G.A. ..  .. a > 4144 | Mainz(Maintz) .. ..  .. 7 | 63 
Bielefeld + in ‘s im 8 72 Muelhausen i. Els. .. ‘i mw 4 10 90 
Bockenheim, near Frankfort ~ | oe 261 | Muehlhausen i. Th. ns i 4 | 86 | 
Bremen. . - Ke .* ‘ni 30 270 | Mailand (Milan)... ae a 2” 
Brooklyn (U.8.A.) .. e - § | 45 | Miinchen-Gladbach (Munich) .. | 8 72 
Briissel (Brussels) .. on Sa od 8 72 | Pest (Pesth) .. oa Be od 15 145 “ 
Cassel .. ‘ - ~~ + 153 | Pest Mineralolfabrik 1 8 
Central Union Gaslight Co., New | Posen .. , 6 54 
York .. . _ - vs | 6 64 | Plauen i. Voigtl ef 6  ~—s«“A 
Charlottenburg _ - va 32 288 | Odense.. - - ‘is ae 4 9 | 72 - 
Chemnitz = ‘a be ae 27 243 +| Randers | 4 36 
Coblenz.. ei i ds 6 13 117 Remscheid ‘ - oer 3 | 21 
Darmstadt... a 7 7 12 108 | Rostock i 1 she sie! | 6 ~—S BA 
Danzig .. em = cad 20 #£«180 Rixdorf ig ex e ne 4 12 | 108 
Dresden Il. .. .. ..  .. 44s 126 | Stettin a a eee | 
Dresden Ili. .. es a = 10 90 | Stockholm... = me «lt. St ae 
Drontheim_... bs - ‘a 2 | 18 | Strandvej... - - ee S| 36 
Disseldorf 8 72 Trieste. . is — ay ee 18 | 162 
Esslingen 3 27 Winterthur .. - se ae 8 | 72 
Elberfeld 5 oe os we. ee Sees PO Oe 
Frederiksberg. . 27 233 Wittkowitz .. i ne ae A | 31 
Flensburg 6 54 Wien (Vienna) “a _ - | 186 1674 
Gera 9 ee es ae 
Genf pete 7 63 | Berlin-Tegel .. 7” a aos an 360 
Gittingen .... 10 fe rs ae 288 
E. & J. Gutmann, Wien 2 6 Plymouth - ‘a ‘“ or 8 72 
Haag (The Hague) 9 is a eRe ge Oe 64 
Haarlem - 12 108 Enschede ie in As sa 4 8 72 
Hamburg, Billwarder - 24 #8216 eseneses --. 
Heilbronn... ‘ - -- ; 40 | 90 Total .. oe - - | 1144 | 10,2638 
i I — 
The Weiss-Zurich and Rothenbach-Bern Patent Coal-Storage Machinery. The De Brouwer Patent Coke Conveyor. 
The Drory and Riegel Patent Charging Apparatus. The Burgmann Patent Self-Sealing Expansion Joints for Ascension 
Pipe Sockets. Mouthpieces, with self-oiling eccentric levers. Mouthpieces, with bafile-plates and insulation for reducing 
the radiation of heat on inclined retorts. Ascension-Pipe Stopper, for the prevention of explosions in retort-ovens. 
Designs avd Estimates given on application. inquiries solicited. 
GREATEST POSSIBLE EXPERIENCE IN THE ERECTION OF RETORT-OVENS 
WITH INCLINED RETORTS COMPLETE. 
Contractors for the Erection of Benches of any Description. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom: Messrs. WILLEY & CO., Engineers, EXETER. 
Printed for WALTER KING by King, Sell, & Olding, Ltd.; and published by him at 11, Bott Cougt, Fieger Srraeat, iathe City or Lonpon,—Tuesday, Sept, 29, 1903. 
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O’NEILL’S 


OXIDE 


GAS PURIFICATION 


& CHEMICAL COMPANY, Ltd. 
PALMERSTON HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams: “ PORIFICATION, LONDON,” 
Telephone: 9144 Lonpon Watt. 


[55TH Year. Price 6d. 








LONDON, SEPTEMBER 29, 1903. 
7 ——————————— 








EDWIN LEWIS & SONS, 


RRITANNIA & PATENT TUBE WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 


LONDON & LIVERPOOL. 


E.L.&S. 
TUBES & FITTINGS. 











THOMAS Pregort & Co., LTD., 


BIRMINGHAM. 





MAxkERS OF 


GASHOLDERS 


GAS PLANT. 


LONDON OFFICE: 14, GREAT 8T. THOMAS APOSTLE, E.C. 














TORBAY - - 
- PAINT. 
TheTORBAY PAINT C0. 


26, 27, & 28, Billiter Street, London, £.C. 
8, India Buildings, Fenwick St., Liverpool. 


‘Also at Brixham & Dartmouth, Devon. 





TRADE | MARK. 
& 


J) 


JOHN RUSSELL & CO. Lto. 


Established at the Commencement of Gas Lighting. 


TUBES & FITTINGS 


for GAS, WATER, and STEAM 
STOCKS TAPS and DIES.’ 


CHANDELIERS AND BRASS FITTINGS, 


Pendants and Brackets tor Prepayment 
Meter we Bupplies. 


145, QUEEN ‘VICTOR \ STREET, E.C. 





WALSALL, WEDNESBURY, BIRMINGHAM. 


CROSSLEY’S 


“U0” Gis-ENGHHE 


Crossley’s Engines and Pumps 


are used in all the most recent and i ane Towns 
Water and Sewage Installa 


LATER PATENTS. MANY NEW 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


CROSSLEY BROS., Ltd., 
OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 











PARKINSON ano W. & B. COWAN, LtD.. 


Parkinson Branch: LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. 


See Advertisement on p. 790. 





Cowan Branch: LONDON, MANCHESTER, EDINBURGH, & SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


See Advertisement on Third Page of Wrapper. 





JAMES McKELVIE & CO, 


CANNEL & GAS COAL EXPORTERS 


HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH: 

87 & 38, MARK LANE, LONDON, £E.C, 
GUILDHALL CHAMBERS, SANDHILO(, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE‘ 

51 & 58, CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


PRICES AND ANALYSIS 
of all the principal 


CANNEL and GAS COALS 
forwarded on Application. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 





STEWARTS and LLOYDS, LIMITED. 


NILE STREET, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


GLASGOW, LONDON, LIVERPOOL 
MANCHESTER, AND CARDIFF. 


TUBES 


FITTINGS. 








(GEORGE GLOVER & CO. To 


IMPROVED 
PATTERN 


PREPAYMENT 
METER. 


LONDON. 


ROYAL AVENUE, CHELSEA. 
TELEPHONE : 1140 Kensington. 


WIRES: ‘** Dry Meters, London.”' 








MANCHESTER. 
138, PRINCESS STREET. 


TELEPHONE: No. 4628. 
WIRES: * Slot, Manchester.” 


COMPACT 


DEFINITE. 


DURABLE. 


LEEDS. 
9, DEWSBURY ROAD. 


TELEPHONE: No. 2390. 
WIRES: ‘* Meters, Leeds.” 
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ARROL-FOULIS 


Patent Automatic Machinery 
DRAWING AND CHARGING 
GAS-RETORTS. 


Fall Particulars may be obtained from the 
Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & 60., Limited, 


GLASGOW. 


[See Illustrated Advertisement, Sept. 1, p. 592.) 








| GLENBOLG ONION FIRE-GLAY Go, 


Glenboig, or Coatbridge 


LARGEST 
OFFICES: 


MANUFACTURERS 
0 

GAS-RETORTS R 48, WEST REGENT sr, 

- GLASGOW. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
FIRE-BRICKS, 
BLOCKS, &c., &c., 
for RETORT-SETTING. 


The SPECIAL BRICKS ased in the 
Construction of Gas Formaces how 
being introduced for Heating Retorta, 

The Glenboig Bricks, Blocks, and Retorts combine, in the highest 
degree, the qualities of not melting, and aot splitting, when subjected 
to the highest heats and most sudden changes of temperature, and are, 
in consequence, found to be economical, even in districts where the 
local bricks can be had at half the price 


ONOUR, 
HIGHEST AWARD 


wherever 





ACO IUBINED ws rus) REGISTER f 


To show 6 in. pressure, or 3 in. ex. 
and 3 in. pressure. 


: 


zeae | \1\\\\\\\| 
=| 9\\\¥\\\\\\ 


eevevertias 
i 
ABV ARREERLEDS 5 


A ha 


the anit 


r) 


With Mahogany Case, 
15 in. by 9 in. by 9 in. 


Price 


If Case is not required 


























HUNDREDS IN DAILY USE. 


£4150 @ 
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Telephone 84 CHESTERFIELD. 


LINCOLN WORKS, CHESTERFIELD. 
fTel. Address: 


‘““DonkKIN CLENCH, t{CHESTERFIELD.”’ 


London Office: PARLIAMENT MANSIONS, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER 5.W. 
ORIGINAL MAKERS OF THE 


INTERNAL RACK AND PINION GAS-YVALYE IN 1847 


Internal Rack and Pinion Gas- 


Valve (Flange). Large Stocks kept 


Prompt delivery 
All tested to 30-lbs. 
pressure Pinions of 

. ‘forged Steel. 


Internal Rack and Pinion Gas-Valve 
(Spigot and Socket). 


Over 100,000 now supplied. 


Teeth cut out of the 

solid. All Valves fitted 

with Patent Volute 
Springs. 


Internal Worm and Internal Rack and 
Rack Valve and Pinion Valve and 





Outside Rack Outside Screw 
and Pinion Gas- Gas-Valve, 
Valve. Fig. 5. Fig. 18. 


Column. ~~ se Column. Fig. 20. 


BONKIN’S — PATENT 


4 
<> wreresy 
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Four- Way Valve for , aon 
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Governors, Purifiers, &c. 
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HELPS’ P PATENT 
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PIPE- EXTRACTOR. 





MANCHESTER OFFICE: 
Mr. Henry Thomas, 10, Mawson’s Chambers Deansgate. 





ALSO MAKERS OF APPARATUS FOR THE CONTINUOUS 
DISTILLATION OF AMMONIA. 





Our EXHAUSTERS are largely used in connection with WATER-GAS 
PLANTS, and are giving every satisfaction. We are constantly 
receiving repeat orders. 


Water-Valve, fer 
200-Ibs. pressure. 


Worm and Rack 
Valve. Fig. 26. 


C.19¢, 


teva Patent 
Regulating and 
Flushing Valve 


Hydraulic Main 
Seal Regulating 
Valve. Fig. 24, 
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i T is now generally agreed that the use of oxygen, either with or without the diluent 
nitrogen, is indispensable for the complete and economical purification of coal gas 
with either oxide of iron or lime. 


Of the various methods proposed for doing this—namely, by drawing in a known 
percentage of air withthe foul gas, or by using a separate and independent oxygen- 
producing plant (in both of which cases the spent lime is rendered innocuous), or by 
revivifying the sulphided material by exposure to the atmosphere, and then replacing 
) in the purifiers—the first-named is undoubtedly the most simple and convenient. 


All that is necessary is to connect a suitable Air-Meter to the foul main on the retort 
side of the exhauster, through which the air is drawn and measured; and thus the 
required percentage can be regulated with great exactitude. 


The above illustration shows a Meter specially designed for the purpose. The case 
is cast iron; the drum and spout being of tinned copper. — 


A cock, with pointer and quadrant, is provided, so that the necessary adjustment can 
be readily made. This is easily done (the make of gas being known, and the desired per- 
centage of air being determined upon) by a minute’s observation of the large index dial. 


To prevent the foul gas from coming back upon the Meter, a Hydraulic Trap is 
used, as per illustration. The pressure in the pipe D presses the water in the Hydraulic 
Trap C up the Meter Outlet-Pipe E, thereby sealing the outlet of the Meter. 





PRICES AND FURTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


PARKINSON ano W, & B, COWAN; Lrp. 


SMITH SQUARE WORKS, DALTON STREET WORKS, BUCCLEUCH STREET COLONIAL METER WORKS, 
WESTMINSTER, NEWTOWN, WORKS, MACQUARIE PLACE, 
























LONDON, S.W.; MANCHESTER. EDINBURGH. SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
TELEPHONE No. 250 WESTMINSTER. TELEPHONE No, 1545. TELEPHONE No. 753. TELEPHONE Ne. 2520. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: 
“DISC, LONDON.’* ‘*DISC, MANCHESTER.”’ **DISC, EDINBURGH.” **DISC, SYDNEY.” 





Telegraphic Codes used, Ai and A.B.C. 4th Edition. Special Code furnished on application. 
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Joos oF Gas Tasers, Se 


LIMITED. PREPAYMENT METERS | | a 


WORKS : LONDON, OLDHAM, DUBLIN. Valon’s Stop Meter. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ METER LONDON.” Nat. Telephone 142 DALSTON. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF The “Mutual” Slot Meter, 
HVERY DESCRIPTION OF FOR PENNIES, SHILLINGS, OR ANY OTHER COW. 


GAS-METERS. |ENGLISH.:FOREIGN. 


Foe Prices and Particulars, apply to 
F. W. CHURCH, Secretary, 238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


BRUCE PEEBLES | 


& CO. LTD. 


EDINI BURGE. 


PATENT SLOT METERS. 
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Our NEW WORKS. being 
Fitted with the most‘Modern 
Machinery, .we are able to 
supply First-class Pomps at. 
@ moderate price. We keep 
many hundreds of: aj] kinds 
in Stock, and shall be glad to 
For All Duties. receive your enquiries. 
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